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INTRODUCTION 


Scotland Yard, for many years, and I gladly accede 
to his request that I should write this prefatory note. 
During my period of office in the War Office and in 
Ireland he was my detective guardian, and I had many 
opportunities of knowing him and his work, particularly 
during the Irish days and on the Irish journeys, There 
are few men who have had so many and such varied 
exciting first-hand experiences and in so many parts 
of the world, and fewer still who have got the same 
power of vivid and compelling description. Apart from 
Inspector Brust’s own activities, which are modestly 
described, there is much useful information to be gathered 
in this volume about the interesting work performed by 
the Special Branch of the Yard and about its methods. 
Quietly and unobtrusively it watches men and events, 
establishing a contact with the striking personages and 
episodes of current history. Intermingling with the 
many thrills in this volume there is a good deal of 
comedy, which Inspector Brust is not afraid to disclose 
at his own expense. This comedy serves to place in 
bolder relief the thrills and excitements of a detective's 
work which abound in this volume, and which will 
undoubtedly make it one of engrossing interest to a wide 
circle of readers, 


| HAVE known Inspector Brust of the Special Branch, 


Aenehd iia 
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CHAPTER I 


SHADOWS BEHIND THE THRONE 


queen, every prince and princess, every potentate, 

dictator and eminent personage. They are the 
Shifting, often-distorted, yet ever-present background 
of the great and famous—shadows that threaten and 
shadows that shield, merging sometimes in mad 
confusion. 

“‘ Whom does royalty envy most ?” 

It is a question which thinking people, pondering the 
personal angle of kingship, often ask themselves. I will 
tell you—the eyes of royalty tum wistfully to Sir James 
Barrie’s well-known creation “ Peter Pan,” for he was 
the boy who lost his shadow! In his heart of hearts 
every king wishes he could do the same. 

Do not envy the crowned heads. Born to the purple, 
they are also born to be dogged by shadows throughout 
their span of life. Over them hangs a Sword of Damocles, 
the grim menace of the assassin, the political fanatic, the 
would-be regicide. 

As they emerge from lisping infancy to early childhood, 
the menace grows; but already there has interposed 
itself a protective bulwark—the police ‘ shadows,” 
prepared to defend their charges at risk of life. This is 
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the story of my life amongst the “ shadows.” I guarded 
kings... . 


Every story must have a starting-point. Mine begins 
on a hot summer afternoon in 1907, at Lisbon, Portugal. 

Boyhood and the adolescent period had been spent in 
travel, in college tuition, in learning European languages, 
and in working as assistant to a Parisian jeweller. Now, 
having reached the early twenties, I was personal 
attendant to Sir Francis Villiers, British Ambassador to 
Portugal, holding a position of trust and responsibility. 

Sir Francis—a fine man and a sincere friend—often 
placed in my keeping important letters and documents for 
delivery to King Carlos of Portugal in person. My many 
visits to the Palace made me quite wel! known to King 
Carlos, his heir, and Prince Manoel (the late King Manoel, 
who died recently). 

“Brust, my boy,” Sir Francis would say, ‘I place 
great faith in you. You are a King’s Messenger, 
Secretary, Confidential Servant, and a lot of other things 
all rolled into one!” 

At this time it was known that a powerful revolutionary 
group were very active in Lisbon, plotting against the 
life of the King. Sir Francis had arranged an afternoon 
garden party in the beautiful grounds of the British 
Embassy ; much work fell upon me, and I was in the 
thick of the final preparations, an hour before the guests 
were due, when Sir Francis called me on one side. 

His face was sombre. 

“What is the matter, sir?” I queried, anxiously. 

For answer he opened his fingers—and there on his 
palm was a dirty, crumpled scrap of paper. 

“ Read it,” he said. 

The paper bore an almost unreadable scrawl in 
Portuguese. It was addressed to the British Ambassador, 
and, purporting to come from a “ loyal citizen,” gave 
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warning that an attempt was to be made to murder 
King Carlos in the Embassy garden that very after- 
noon! 

“What do you think of it, Brust?’ asked Sir 
Francis. 

“Tt might be a hoax—but I’ve a feeling it is genuine,” 
I told him. ‘I think we should take no chances, and 
suggest that the chief of the King’s guarding detectives 
should be advised of this note as soon as he arrives.” 

Sir Francis nodded. ‘‘ You are right. Keep a sharp 
Jook-out for him and send him to my study on arrival.” 

The guests, a very distinguished company, were above 
suspicion, and came by invitation only. I knew that if 
an attack was made, it would be by an intruder. The 
garden was surrounded by a high wall. Trees and bushes 
provided shelter—and those shady walks near the wall 
were the danger spots. 

When the Portuguese police chief arrived, I conducted 
him to Sir Francis Villiers’ study. Shown the note, he 
displayed excitement and alarm—a typical Latin, with 
all a Latin’s quick-fire temperament. 

“ T will search the grounds instantly !” he cried. 

“Mr. Brust will escort you,” said Sir Francis. 

T led the royal guardian out into the grounds. It was 
a gay scene—the diplomats in uniforms or cofventional 
attire, decorations a-sparkle, beautiful women in the 
latest Paris creations, splashes of colour that were 
fragrant flower-beds, the green lawn, the whispering 
trees and the whimper of the orchestra. 

The flower of Portugal’s aristocracy was present—and 
through this noble throng we two moved silently, intent 
and watchful, the police chief signalling to his sub- 
ordinates to follow. Out of sight of the guests we held a 
hasty conference, and then slipped away in different 
directions for a tour of the grounds. 

Everything seemed quiet and safe. No sign of an 
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intruder. The chief detective posted his men at various 
points round the Embassy, and hurried back to attend 
the King. 

I was conscious of a growing unease. Despite the 
guards, I could not shake off a premonition of peril. 
And I kept a strict watch myself, as nervous as a kitten 
all afternoon. 

As the shadows lengthened and the afternoon wore on, 
I saw to my perturbation that several of the Portuguese 
detectives had relaxed their vigilance, had strolled away 
from their posts. Several avenues to the garden were 
unguarded. It was a disgraceful breach of discipline, 
but I had no authority to order the men back to their 
posts. It was plain to see that they had been lulled into 
a sense of security, and now looked upon the warning as 
an alarmist message. 

I looked round for the chief detective. He was not 
visible. 

There was only one thing to do. I turned on my heel 
and quitted the lawn, walking swiftly into the garden. 
High box hedges obscured the view; rounding one of 
them—I halted abruptly. 

My ears had caught a faint sound—the dull thud of 
feet on broken earth. 

It was unmistakable. Somebody was in the garden, 
had dropped from the high wall a split second before. 

I stood there, wondering what to do. To show myself 
might be iatal. This was Portugal, where knives were 
popular, and death came silently and swiftly with a 
flash of sun on steel. I might be put out of the picture 
before I could even cry out to the guards. 

I waited, crouched on my toes, for the other fellow to 
make a move. I carried no weapon—my only hope lay 
in a surprise attack. 

Then—I saw him. He came stealing from the bushes, 
hugging the shadow of the wall, a little, wizened, vicious- 
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looking man, poorly dressed, darting lightning glances 
around him, 

On he came. A few paces nearer and he would be 
mine—— 

“Got you!” I grunted, as he suddenly stepped out 
and faced me—and with a flying dive I took him by the 
knees and brought him down with a crash !—a proper 
Rugby Football tackle. 

I am no light-weight. Even as a young man I was 
powerfully built. Rising, not a little shaken myself, 
I saw that the fall had knocked the breath out of 
him. 

I seized the opportunity to search him, as he lay there 
gasping and groaning. Lucky for me that I did, for the 
first thing my fingers closed upon, underneath his coat, 
was a large automatic pistol. 

Heaving him over, I found in a scabbard attached to 
his belt, a big two-edged dagger. As I jerked this out and 
flung it with all my force into the bushes, he began to show 
fight. But I jammed my 170 pounds weight on top of 
him until he quietened down. 

When I had rested, I hauled him to his feet by the 
nape of the neck, thrust his own pistol against his back, 
and told him to get going. 

Along the garden paths we went—and as long as I live 
I shall never forget the faces of the two Portuguese 
detectives whom we encountered lolling against the wall 
of a summer-house and enjoying a surreptitious cigarette. 

What an uproar! What a bellowing and shouting! 
“ Revolutionist ! Killer! Regicide!” They grabbed 
that unfortunate anarchist and gave him a thorough 
“beating up” as they hauled him away to the police 
depot not far from the Embassy. And that was the last 
I saw of him. 

The matter was kept from the guests at the Garden 
Party. In fact it was not until after the departure of King 
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Carlos and his suite that I told Sir Francis Villiers. He 
was gravely concerned. 

“T am afraid one day these people will accomplish 
their object, Brust,” he said gloomily. “ It is a terrible 
thing to contemplate, but this afternoon’s episode is an 
example of what can be done by determined men——” 
and he sighed deeply. 

Events were to prove hima true prophet A few months 
Jater the anarchists struck again. The first attempt had 
failed—for the man I caught was identified as a member 
of the revolutionaries in Lisbon—but there were others 
eager and ripe for murder. They struck again—and this 
time they did not fail! Fate gave me a part in that 
stark drama. God knows I did not relish it, for I witnessed 
one of the most terrible crimes in the history of European 
royalty, and was myself wounded in the bloody frays 
that followed. 

King Carlos slain—the Crown Prince most foully 
murdered—gallant Queen Amelia facing it with high- 
hearted bravery—Prince Manoel in peril—the assassin 
of the Crown Prince shot down before my eyes—these 
are grim memories, and my pen hesitates as I come to 
them. Yet they should be told, for they constitute the 
most dramatic page of the history of the Kings of 
Portugal. 


CHAPTER II 


THE PORTUGAL ASSASSINATIONS 


individuals, and in many cases very charming 

people. Some of the happiest memories of my 
life are of the days in 1907 when as personal attendant 
to Sir Francis Villiers, British Ambassador in Lisbon, 
I was privileged to visit and mix with the Royal Family 
of Portugal. 

Sir Francis paid frequent visits to the Palace and I 
accompanied him, entrusted with the dispatch case. 
There were delightful informal tea-parties, when various 
members of the Royal Family would stroll in from tennis 
or riding. The King would have finished State business 
with Sir Francis, formality would be waived, and on these 
occasions it usually fell to my lot to hand round the tea- 
cups and refill them when empty. 

Sir Francis, something of a humorist with a penchant 
for joking in a quiet way, would glance at King Carlos 
and murmur, “ Quite an asset to our Embassy, our Mr 
Brust, don’t you think ? Quite the most adept diplomatic 
tea-pourer we ever had!” 

Laughter at my expense. I was a young man, and Sir 
Francis delighted in this sly “ leg-pulling,” commenting 
upon my appearance with the object of trying to make me 
blush. Sometimes I was able to turn the laugh against 
him by a quick retort. My accent—for I replied in the 
language of Portugal, as always when speaking before 
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the Royal Family—would send the young princes off 
into fits of laughter. 

Both the princes were unassuming and thoroughly 
likeable in every way. The Crown Prince was taller than 
his brother Manoel, a slim, fair-haired, blue-eyed young 
man with regular features and a charm of manner that 
won all hearts. 

In contrast, Prince Manoel was more sturdy, giving 
promise of becoming a powerful, well-knit man. Typically 
Latin in appearance, his hair was thick and black, 
his eyebrows were well-marked, and when amused his 
eyes flashed and sparkled in a most attractive 
way. 

To me, an Embassy servant and one far below them in 
the social scale, they were courtesy itself, speaking to me 
as an equal and never at any time making me feel my 
position. Since those early days I have encountered 
many men and women of less exalted rank, upstarts in 
authority inflated with ideas of their own importance who 
addressed everyone beneath them with a nasty I-am- 
your-better attitude. If I have learned anything of life, 
it is that the very highest and the very lowest on the 
social ladder are the most easily approachable, the most 
unaffected, and the finest friends. 

I have always held the opinion that in many ways 
the Crown Prince Louis, Duke of Braganza, resembled 
the present English Prince of Wales in regard to 
appearance—both being slim, immaculate, and fair- 
haired. 

My work at the Embassy had brought me into contact 
with aspects of life of which I had formerly never dreamed. 
Not only had I seen something of kingship at close 
quarters, of royal life behind the scenes, but I had come 
to realize vividly the dangers attendant upon the profes- 
sion of ruler. My experience with the anarchist in the 
Embassy grounds had shown me the need of royalty for 
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adequate protection from fanatics. I had met the 
detectives who guarded the Portuguese Royal Family, 
had watched them at their work of protective surveil- 
lance, and the idea fascinated me. 

There were many crowned heads in the world, All 
must have protectors. Here was a new field of activity, 
an avenue of service which I might explore myself. At 
that time the “‘ Special Branch ” was newly formed at the 
English police headquarters of Scotland Yard to cover 
the work of guarding royalty, and I had heard of one or 
two detectives—notably a man named Superintendent 
John McCarthy—who had been attached to the English 
Royal Family as guardians. I had been abroad for a 
long time and my thoughts were turning homewards. 
Perhaps, with luck, I might secure such a post ? 

I talked it over with members of the Embassy staff, 
but nothing concrete developed, so the idea lay dormant, 
awaiting an opportunity. 

Christmas, 1907, came and went, and in the month of 
January Sir Francis Villiers received an invitation to dine 
at the Palace. He called me to him—— 

“ You will attend with me, as usual, Brust,” he said, 
“and the Queen Mother (Maria Pia) asks that you wear 
the Portuguese royal livery for the occasion.” 

It was a compliment indeed. On the night of the royal 
dinner party I went with Sir Francis to the Palace. 
Many celebrated personages were present. The Royal 
residence was ablaze with light, colour, and music, 
While the dinner was in progress, I sat in the 
vestibule, ready to answer any call from the British 
Ambassador. 

A buzz of talk came from the dining-room. Waiters 
flitted in and out with dishes, with wine-bottles gripped 
in their cotton-gloved fists. And I sat outside, in a quiet, 
palm-shaded corner, musing upon the political situation 
in Portugal, thinking again of the anarchist’s attack, 
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wondering just when the regicides would strike again. 
Unrest was growing, a subversive element was fomenting 
opinion against the king, and though the greater part of 
the Portuguese nation was fiercely loyal, the danger 
remained. 

The minutes were passing. The meal must be drawing 
to its close. Suddenly, to my surprise, I saw Crown 
Prince Louis emerge from the doorway of the dining-room 
and glance about as though seeking somebody. 

T rose from my chair, and—— 

“Aht So there you are!" he smiled. “ I came 
especially to find you. I did not want one of our own 
servants to do it.” 

“This is an honour, your Highness,” I murmured, 
bowing and wondering why he had singled me out for 
the favour. 

“ Sir Francis tells me you have in the valise a sealed 
letter addressed to the King. I said 1 would fetch it,” 
he said. 

“Why, certainly, your Highness,” I replied. A 
Moment later the letter was in his hands. 

Prince Louis did not seem disposed to hurry back. 
He took out his cigarette case, offered me one, took 
one himself and lit up. Blowing out a cloud of 
smoke—— 

“T’m thinking of going away for a while, Brust,” he 
told me. 

“ For long?” I asked. 

“ Possibly three weeks or so. Then I expect to visit 
England, where I shall meet your Royal Family.” 

I smiled. “I am thinking of returning to England 
myself, Prince Louis."” 

“That’s news to me!” he exclaimed, with a quizzical 
glance, “‘ What’s the reason? Had enough of life in 
Lisbon?” 

“No, your Highness. I thought of going home to join 
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the detective force of the London Metropolitan Police,” 
I confessed. 

He nodded. “ A fine body of men with a world-wide 
reputation. I wish our own police were more like them.” 
‘A frown creased his brow. He regarded the glowing tip 
of his cigarette, moodily. ‘‘ Our own police are too slack. 
You know, Brust, one of these days that slackness will 
put one of us in peril.” 

I did not reply. I knew only too well that he spoke 
the truth. The peril was to come all too soon for the 
Crown Prince and his Royal parent. Six weeks later he 
was shot down before my very eyes in the streets of 
Lisbon, murdered in cold blood! Was it a premonition 
of this terrible end that caused him, as he turned away, 
to pause, hesitate, hold out his hand to me with a quiet, 
“Well... af I don't see you again, good-bye, Brust—and 
good luck!” 

“Tf I don’t see you again!” His words rang in my 
ears like a death-knell. I shook his hand—and it was 
for the last time. 

February 1st, 1908. On this day the Royal Family 
were returning from their river resort, the “‘ Villa Vicovi,” 
and by mid-afternoon huge crowds had gathered at the 
river landing stage at Lisbon to witness the return. As 
chance would have it, I was sent from the British Embassy 
to a member of the entourage awaiting the King, with a 
note from the British Ambassador. I completed my 
mission and pushed my way through the throng, making 
for the Praca do Commercio, a main thoroughfare which 
would lead me back to the Embassy. 

The sun was shining. There was a touch of spring in 
the air, But the crowds were strangely quiet. 

T reached the Praca do Commercio at 4.50 pm., and 
then a roar of cheering from the direction of the river 
told me that the Royal party had arrived. I decided to 
stay where I was and watch them pass. 
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Five minutes went by. The cheering grew louder, and 
as the hands of a nearby clock pointed at a few minutes to 
five o’clock it rose to a deep-throated roar, and I knew that 
the procession was nearing the street where I stood. 
Hands and handkerchiefs waved—and then I saw the 
Royal carriage, an open landau, approaching. Being a 
tall man, I could see above the heads of the crowd— 
there they were, King Carlos with Prince Louis seated 
beside him, and opposite Queen Amelia and the young 
Prince Manoel, smiling in answer to the plaudits of the 
multitude. 

Then, out of a blue sky, Death struck with lightning 
speed. 

To this day I cannot recall the ghastly tragedy without 
a shudder. It all happened so quickly. I was no 
more than a scant hundred paces away when two men 
darted from the edge of the crowd and fired upon the 
King ! 

Stunned with horror, I saw three flashes, heard three 
crashing reports in swift succession. 

Then the Royal carriage was abreast of where I stood 
—and I saw a sight I shall remember to my dying day. 
King Carlos was leaning forward, his face distorted with 
agony, his clothes spattered with blood—and even as I 
watched, trembling, his body slid to the floor of the landau 
and was lost to view. 

Queen Amelia was standing up in the carriage, vainly 
striking at the head of an assassin clinging to the back 
of the landau—striking with the only weapon she 
possessed, a bunch of flowers. Brave, brave, Queen 
Amelia ! 

The two princes were, as yet, unharmed. Crash! 
Crash! More shots—and the assassin hanging on to the 
landau relaxed his hold and fell dead in the road, killed 
by the police or the military. 

It was done in less time that it takes to write the words. 
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The blackest crime ever committed on the soil of Portugal. 
Then came uproar. Shots, shouts, screams, from every 
side, panic surging in full flood, a mob hysterical 
with anger, the anarchist element demented with 
triumph, 

I battered and fought my way across the pavement 
on to the road. A handful of soldiers and policemen 
were desperately endeavouring to shield the body of the 
assassin from the vengeful hands of the mob. As I burst 
out into the open space, I swung round and ran like a 
madman after the Royal carriage with an idea of helping 
to protect the Queen and the princes, 

Pandemonium reigned on every side. The police and 
military, shocked and unnerved by the dreadful deed, 
seemed to have forgotten their functions completely. 

The landau was just turning into the Rua do Arsenal 
as I drew near—then a section of the frenzied mob, 
running across the road, cut me off. I was hemmed in 
by howling maniacs, forced again to play the réle of 
spectator in the final act of this terrible drama. 

The Crown Prince, with white, set face, was standing 
up in the carriage, as though daring the anarchists to 
shoot again. It was a brave, gallant gesture—— 

“God! God!” I cried. For flame spat again from 
gun-muzzles, and I saw the Royal heir with whom I had 
laughed and jested, with whom I had smoked and shaken 
hands, reel and fall—and then the postillions lashed the 
horses to a mad gallop and the carriage tore off down the 
Rua do Arsenal, rocking and swaying on its leather 
braces. 

A cloaked figure stood at the edge of the crowd, taking 
aim at the retreating carriage with a carbine. Suddenly 
I saw a police official whom I knew, Francisco Figueira, 
thrust his way from the crowd, followed by a soldier. 
Both whipped up weapons—and the man in the cloak 
fell to the ground—shot dead. Then as the blood-mad 
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mob surged towards the fallen body, to grasp and rend, 
I tumed away, trembling violently, nauseated, and 
shocked speechless. 

When the paroxysm had passed, I fought my way again 
through the mob, and hurried down the road to where 
a crowd stood about the gates of the Arsenal. Soldiers 
with levelled bayonets menaced any who came too 
near. I had a vague idea that I might help the Queen 
and Prince Manoel, but it was obvious that entry into 
the Arsenal, where the Royal carriage had gone, was 
impossible. 

Came the rumble of an automobile, the crowd parted, 
and I saw in the car none other than the Supreme Chief 
of the Lisbon Police, whom I had met at the Embassy. 

His face was the colour of white paper. He saw me 
and beckoned. Instantly I was up over the side of the 
car and seated beside him. 

“My God! This is awful!” he groaned. “ But I 
feared—I feared ——” 

We were through the Arsenal gate, and speeding across 
acourtyard. The Chief of Police alighted, and I followed 
as he hurried round a block of buildings. 

There at the rear, concealed from public view, was the 
Royal carriage, the blood of the murdered king and prince 
still wet upon its leather cushions. A cluster of servants, 
postillions, and soldiers about a doorway, parted to let 
us pass. 

The room we entered was a sort of barrack ward, 
containing several beds. On two of the beds reclined the 
dead bodies of King Carlos and Prince Louis, and between 
them, kneeling on the floor, sobbing as though her heart 
would break, was Queen Amelia. 

She was holding a hand of each of her dear ones, calling 
to them, murmuring endearments as though in a pitiful 
attempt to bring them back to life. “Carlos!” she 
moaned. ‘‘ Louis—ah, Louis——!” 
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I could bear no more. My own eyes were wet as I 
turned and stumbled out of the death chamber into the 
sunshine, passed through the gates and the crowd and 
blundered like a man in a dream towards the British 
Embassy. 


CHAPTER III 


MANOEL THE BRAVE 


HRUSTING my way through a door— 
“Sir Francis! Marquis!” I blurted out, 


incoherently. ‘‘ You have heard?” 

Sir Francis Villiers, talking in low tones to the Marquis 
De Soveral (Portuguese Minister to Great Britain and a 
close friend of Edward VII and Queen Alexandra), 
looked up at my abrupt entry into the room at the 
British Embassy at Lisbon. His face was sombre. 

He nodded. “We have just received the news, 
Brust.” 

"'T saw it all,” I told them, “ All! The King! Prince 
Louis! Shot like dugs before my eyes. I have just come 
from the Arsenal—they were taken there, you see.” 

Sir Francis laid a kindly hand upon my arm. “ Get a 
grip on yourself, my boy. Sit down, Tell us what 
happened," he said quietly. 

And I told them everything. For ten minutes there 
was no sound in the room but my own voice, hoarse, 
strained, relating the incidents of the past hour, of the 
murder of the King and Crown Prince of Portugal, of the 
assassin who clung to the back of the Royal carriage, of 
Queen Amelia's bouquet and how she wielded it as a 
weapon of defence, of what happened in the Rue do 
Arsenal and how I saw the bodies of the slain ruler and 
the heir to the throne in the death chamber. When I 
paused for breath, only the ticking of the clock on the 
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wall punctuated the dreadful story. Sir Francis and the 
Marquis sat like stone statues, their eyes fixed on mine. 

Suddenly the Marquis made a strangled sound—and 
fell back in his chair in a dead faint. It was many 
minutes before we succeeded in reviving him, and led 
him, looking weak and old, into the fresh air. 

No words are adequate to describe the sheer horror 
that numbed the soul of every thinking man and woman 
in Portugal on that terrible February 1st, 1908. To us 
at the Embassy, privileged with the warm friendship of 
the Royal Family, honoured frequently with their 
hospitality, the shock was doubly severe. With reaction 
came ted rage—rage against the plotters who had 
engineered the killing, rage against the slackness of the 
police guards whose incompetence had allowed the 
assassins to reach the Royal carriage, whose confusion 
and agitation after the shooting of the king had resulted 
in the murder of Prince Louis. 

But of what use was anger? The dastardly work was 
done. We could only thank God that the Queen and 
Prince Manuel had escaped. Undoubtedly the murder 
of all four had been planned. Meanwhile—what would 
happen next ? 

“ Revolution!” 

On every side one heard the grim word. The atmosphere 
was electric with tension, throbbing with alarm, Armed 
soldiery and police were out, patrolling the streets. As 
the hours passed, came news of shooting affrays, of 
rioting in slum quarters, of agitators fiercely endeavouring 
to whip the nation into open revolt. 

Few slept in Lisbon that night. As for myself, I tossed 
and turned restlessly until dawn came stealing in at the 
casement window, troubled by visions of the dreadful 
drama of the afternoon. 

With day, came information about the assassins. A 
gang of six or more anarchists were reported to have been 
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police officer just what I thought of his men, declared 
myself outraged by the brutal attack, and gave him to 
understand that I was going to make Trouble with a 
capital T for somebody. 

When he could get a word in, the man nearly licked my 
boots. Apologies flowed from his lips. And at last, 
somewhat mollified, I consented to be escorted to the 
British Embassy by a sergeant. 

Sir Francis Villiers was most annoyed when he dis- 
covered what had happened, and would have made 
trouble, but I had decided, in view of the disturbed 
conditions of the city, to drop the matter, and persuaded 
him to do the same. 

It is no easy matter for the majority of people, who 
seldom cngage in battle and run few risks save the 
ordinary ones of motoring and traffic crossings, to assess 
bravery at its true value. During wars, men are often 
impelled by sheer hysteria to perform deeds for which 
they subscquently receive decorations for bravery. But 
the finest type of courage I ever saw was that displayed 
by the young Prince Manoel in the days that followed 
his father’s death. 

Manoel] was marked down for death. If the gunmen's 
aim had been true, he would have diced soon after his 
father. The anarchists were still at large, waiting for 
an opportunity to complete their holocaust. 

Yet, fully aware of this, that gallant youngster, still 
only a boy, a beardless youth, chose to walk alone, 
unattended, through the streets of Lisbon to take the 
cath of allegiance upon his accession to the throne. 

It was a superb gesture. The bravest thing I ever 
saw. And it saved the political situation. 

If anything was needed to pull the waverers back to 
the loyal party, Manoel’s action accomplished it. Despite 
the death threat hanging over him, smiling the boy passed 
through the midst of his countrymen, saluting courteously. 
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He was quite alone. Behind, but well in the rear, came 
a dozen officials. No show of arms. No military 
truculence. 

After that simple victory for the crown, any attempt to 
murder King Manoel would have made the country still 
more fervently Royalist. He had won all hearts. Youth 
battling against fearful odds with a smile has a potent 
appeal to the imagination. 

Manoel ascended the throne. He ruled to the best of 
his ability. But when the loyalty towards him had abated 
somewhat, the anarchists plotted again with such effect 
that in 1910 he was forced to abdicate and seek sanctuary 
in England, where he remained an exile until his death 
recently. I met him often during these later years by 
reason of duty as a Special Branch detective-inspector, 
but before telling of those days I must first explain 
how and why I left the British Embassy in Lisbon to join 
the staff of Scotland Yard. 

In a previous chapter I have already spoken of my 
new conception of kingship, gained by my peeps behind 
the scenes in the Palace at Lisbon, and of my realization 
of the need of kings for adequate protection by skilled 
guardians from the unwelcome attention of fanatics. I 
could see an avenue of service that I knew would appeal 
to me immensely. And I had heard of a new system 
being inaugurated at the famous British police head- 
quarters—a system of “ guarding detectives,” a team of 
men who were being trained in the delicate job of shielding 
the great and famous. 

The funeral of King Carlos brought to Lisbon a host 
of Royal and distinguished personages, each with their 
attendant guardians. Prince Arthur of Connaught, 
tepresenting the King of England (at that time, Edward 
VII), was guarded by the well-known Scotland Yard 
detective, Superintendent John McCarthy, of whose 
prowess J had heard. 
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Naturally, McCarthy came to the British Embassy, and 
we met. I was immensely impressed by him. He had 
heard of me from Sir Francis Villiers, and knew of my 
little exploit in foiling the anarchist at the Embassy 
garden party. 

Oddly enough, the suggestion that I join the Scotland 
Yard staff came from him, before I had the chance to tell 
him my wishes in that direction. 

“Tf ever you want a change, come to London,” he 
advised. “ We need men of your stamp at the Yard.” He 
spoke of the Special Branch, the new political arm of the 
detective service, and the training that members of the 
branch received for surveillance duty and guardian 
service—" With your knowledge of diplomatic procedure 
and language, you will go far in the service.” 

That decided me. I would make arrangements to 
return to London as soon as possible. 

Sir Francis Villiers was bitterly disappointed when 1 
told him my decision, but he did everything in his power 
to help me in my new field of activity. It was a wrench, 
that parting from the man whom J so admired, for Sir 
Francis and I had become deeply attached to each other 
during our days in Lisbon. But the call of career would 
not be denied. 

Three weeks later I sailed away from Portugal, armed 
with a letter from Sir Francis to the Home Secretary and 
another to the Commissioner of Police in London— 
sailed away to become a serving policeman, a “ man in 
blue,” tramping the hard pavements, rattling the door- 
knobs, walking my allotted “beat” like every other 
lowly constable, for only by hard work in the ranks can 
one rise to the detective services of Scotland Yard. It isa 
sound system. As a patrolling constable one learns the 
bedrock facts about police work, one becomes part of the 
great machine which enforces the Law, and one sees 
aspects of life that otherwise would be missed. 
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All this training is valuable experience, of great use 
in after life. I would not have missed it for worlds. 
Behold me, then, an apprentice on the lowest rung of the 
London Metropolitan Police ladder, learning fast—and 
Moreover, an apprentice who had been the subject of 
letters from an Ambassador to a Home Secretary! Cork 
helmet on head, lantern on belt—P.C. L 317, and proud 
of it! 


CHAPTER IV 


A “MAN IN BLUE” 


IRTY pavements, sordid streets, malodorous 
D back-alleyways ; grey river-mist, thickening at 

times to a sooty fog-blanket ; thunderous clan- 
gour of tram-cars, rattle of brewers’ drays over cobble- 
stones, jangle of barrel-organs, and running through this 
orchestration, like the motif through an opera, the hoarse, 
strident voice of the Cockney. 

This was the stage on which I moved as a Metropolitan 
police-constable. A startling contrast to the discreet, 
carpeted environment of the British Embassy in Lisbon, 
to the Royal Palace of the Necessidades, to all the suave 
atmosphere and trappings of regality and diplomacy 
from which I had come. 

Asa ‘‘ Manin Blue ” I patrolled the streets of Lambeth 
and Vauxhall, where the only palaces were the gin- 
palaces, garish with light and nightly the scene of shrill- 
voiced revelry and fist-fights. I was posted for uniform 
duty, at the age of twenty-five, in the month of October, 
at the beginning of one of those old-time bitter English 
winters. 

The police officers in charge of divisions in those days 
were not exactly like those which we may expect nowa- 
days from the modern Police Training College at Hendon, 
Rough and ready men, reared in the hard school of patrol- 
work in the toughest quarters of London, they met life 
with the gloves off; a sprinkling of them were ex-non- 
conunissioned officers of the British Army, and their idea 
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of discipline was to keep the new recruit “ hard at it” in 
the process of “ breaking him in.” 

My first tour of duty was in Lambeth Walk, under the 
tutelage of a gnarled, rugged old “ bobby ” who had spent 
most of his life there, and he gave me many tips which 
subsequently proved of the greatest value in dealing with 
the petty crooks who abound across the bridges on the 
south side of the River Thames. 

I fear I did not look at all a “ typical” policeman, 
My belt had to be tightened to the last hole to fit my 
waist, and I was the object of much comment from those 
masters of sly satire, the kerbside costermongers. 

I was not long in finding trouble. One night I was 
summoned to deal with a man who was using threatening 
language to patrons in a public-house in Tyers Street. 
Not without trepidation I marched into the public bar, 
finding the threatener to be a burly, unshaven man who 
looked round fiercely at my entrance. 

Sternly I ordered him out. 

He scowled, spat on the floor. “ Do yew knaow ’oo I 
am?” he demanded. 

I said I knew him but did not care, and told him to get 
out before I chucked him out. 

He drew himself up. For the moment I thought he was 
about to make a fight of it. Then with a grumbled : “ All 
right, copper,” he pulled on his cap and slouched through 
the door and away into the night. 

Tw or three occupants of the bar gazed on me with awe, 
“Don’t yer knaow ‘oo ’e is?” asked one. “ Blimey, ’e’sa 
nex-'eavyweight champion wot’s come dahn in the 
world!” 

My ignorance of his identity had given me the necessary 
boldness to deal with the situation. He must have 
thought I knew him all the time, and felt capable of 
tackling him, hence his meekness. It was my first little 
triumph as a dealer with malcontents. 
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After two weeks or so of patrol duty, complaints were 
received that men and women from houses of ilJ-fame in 
our division were active in inveigling victims into these 
dens and robbing them. I was told to keep a sharp look- 
out for taxi-cabs passing through Lambeth and district, 
in which women decoys might be travelling with men 
“picked up” in the West End. 

One night, or rather morning, for it was past 2 a.m., I 
was munching a quiet sandwich during a halt near the 
Oval when I was startled by a shout from a passing cab. 
The taxi-driver pulled up his vehicle, and began to argue 
with somebody inside. I walked over. 

Inside the cab was a very important and presumably 
respected business magnate from the North of England, 
in the clutches of two women thieves quite well known 
to the men of my division. The magnate complained that 
he had been robbed of a gold watch and chain and his 
note-case. 

J ordered them all out, and took the three to the police 
station, so that the women might be searched. Alas for 
my hopes of restoring the stolen property. The search 
revealed nothing at all in the shape of evidence. I learned 
later that it was the trick of cab thieves to drop the 
plunder en route to the station; often a confederate is 
tagging along behind ready for such a contingency, and 
quick to recover the loot. Undoubtedly this was what had 
occurred, Through lack of evidence the women were 
acquitted. I was suitably admonished by the detective in 
charge. 

Warehouse thieves gave us much trouble. They were 
burglars, sometimes alone, sometimes in gangs, who 
systematically raided the warehouses which flank the 
Surrey side of the river. Often when the alarm came to 
the station we had to go out prepared to scale walls and 
climb roofs in order to close in on or pursue these daring 
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One of the biggest thrills of my blue uniform days 
came on a night in January after some three months’ 
service. It was a night of intense cold, and a wind that 
pierced the thickest uniform like a stabbing sword was 
whistling round street corners. 

I had paraded for night duty at 9.45 p.m. according to 
routine orders, and police orders were read out to us in the 
parade shed. One item was more than usually stressed as 
“important and urgent,” and small wonder. It ran: 


“Escaped from B—— Insane Asylum, man aged 
thirty-five, powerfully built. Homicidal Maniac. Dark 
blue suit, wearing carpet slippers.” 


With this to occupy our minds, we marched out to our 
lonely patrols on the frosted pavements. Now police- 
constables are by no means the stolid, knee-bending, 
cook-kissing numbskulls which certain comic operas and 
cartoons make them out to be; they are human beings, 
with just as much imagination as any other fellow. 
Imaginations were at work that night. Every shadow 
seemed a lurking menace, every stealthy footfall brought 
one idea rioting in the brain—"' Is #t him?” 

At 2 a.m. I sought a sheltered corner and lit a tiny 
pocket spirit lamp under a tin of cocoa-and-water, to 
fashion myself a “‘ breakfast.” I had turned into a small 
mews, which has now been demolished to make way for 
the far finer and healthier buildings erected by the Prince 
of Wales on his Duchy of Cornwall estate thereabouts. 

Thad just downed the cocoa and got my teeth well into 
a sandwich, when from the end of the mews I heard a 
sibilant sound. 

Slip-slop. Slip-step. My heart skipped a beat, and I 
gulped down the rest of the sandwich in one piece, for it 
was the sound made by slippered feet. 

I challenged the oncomer. With a volley of oaths he 
sprang at me from the shadows, and we grappled. 
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Fortunately for me, my sergeant was standing at a nearby 
comer and heard the noise of battle. He came pounding 
along, and between us we managed to hold the captive 
until other men arrived with a stretcher. The slippered 
maniac fought like a wild-cat, but at last we had him 
strapped down and were able to take him to the station. 

Another escaped lunatic was arrested by Sergeant 
Lewis and myself at 6.30 a.m. one dark Sunday morning 
in Newington Causeway. We saw the man gesticulating 
wildly in front of a shop window. We walked over and 
questioned him, at which he dived one hand into a side 
pocket of his overcoat and whipped out the biggest cook’s 
knife that I have ever seen. To this very day, on the index 
finger of my left hand, I bear the scar made by that 
knife as it struck, nearly severing the top joint. 

Down in the Lambeth district of London, as the 
shadows of dusk crept down on a Christmas Eve, I was 
patrolling my ‘‘ beat,” grateful for the heavy blue uniform 
and overcoat, the thick constabulary boots and cork 
helmet which kept out the cold. Snow was falling in 
lazy, eddying drifts, and before long I was transformed 
into a walking “ snow man.” 

Most people were indoors, basking by warm fireplaces, 
drinking port, feasting at the “ groaning board,” pulling 
crackers and playing with their children. I stamped my 
feet on the frozen snow to keep up a flagging circulation, 
flapped my arms, blew on my numbed fingers, and glanced 
not a little wistfully at the lit windows of the houses on 
either side. 

Many of the houses had been let off in “ flats.” My 
feet made a soft crunching sound on the snow which 
almost deadened footfalls, and as I marched along I saw 
a khaki-clad soldier standing outside a house and staring 
up at a window. He was obviously just “ home on leave,” 
with bulging kitbag on shoulder. 

The window-curtains had been drawn aside. A woman 
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and a man were visible, embracing fondly under a hanging 
branch of mistletoe. It was a pretty little scene, and I 
envied the lucky gentleman above. 

The soldier had not heard my approach. To my 
astonishment— 

“T’'ll murder the swine!” he ejaculated fiercely, and 
began to mount the steps, muttering frenziedly. 

“ Stop a minute |” I broke in. “ What's the trouble ? ” 

He turned, bitterly. ‘“ That’s my wife up there, with 
another man!"’ he burst out. “’Ere I am, back again 
from foreign service, and I find my missus up to these 
Christmas capers.” 

“That's your house ? ’”” 

“Sure! Think I don’t know the number of my own 
flat, mate? Three blessed years I’ve been away, and this 
is what I get! I'll go up there an’ throttle the life out of 
that dirty——” 

“You keep calm,” I advised him. “‘ Let me handle 
this.” 

It was as well I did. For to the soldier’s great relief 
the woman in the flat was not his wife at all, though 
very like her. His wife, in order to make a little extra 
money, had sub-let the flat and taken a situation as house- 
keeper with a family in a nearby street, until her husband 
should return. I shudder to think what might have hap- 
pened had the soldier gone up alone and the apartment 
door had been opened by the man, who was a perfectly 
respectable married fellow residing there with his lawful 
wife. 

A few minutes later the ‘‘ Tommy "’ and his spouse were 
united, and if they insisted that I swallow a glass of 
warming wine at the kitchen door before bidding them a 
“Happy Christmas,” who was I to refuse? I did not 
Teport this sequel. 

I touched tragedy on a Christmas Day. I was patrolling 
on the Thames Embankment, London, in the grey dawn, 
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and saw the flash of a torch from a police patrol-boat. 
The report was that the men in the boat thought they had 
seen a human head protruding from underneath a barge. 
It was only too true. A girl's body was recovered from 
the river and I helped take her to the mortuary. Her 
sorrowing patents travelled all the way from a little 
Derbyshire village to identify the body of their missing 
daughter—poor souls, they ‘‘ Christmas dinner ’’ that day 
consisted of a sandwich each on the train, 

Thus the days of my novitiate passed. I was broader, 
fitter, and growing well-grounded in the work of policing 
slums. I was eager, I made all the errors of eagerness, but 
I was learning fast. Sometimes I wondered whether after 
all I had done a foolish thing in exchanging the semi- 
tropical conditions of Portugal for the vile winter weather 
of England. My days there were not so distant, and 
memories were still strong. But I stuck it out, waiting for 
my chance of promotion into the higher service of 
detectivedom. 

The chance came at last. One day I was sent to Tower 
Bridge police court to interpret for a German prisoner. 
Afterwards, Mr. Rose, the stipendiary magistrate, told 
me that I ought to be at Headquarters, with my qualifi- 
cations. So far I had never troubled Superintendent 
McCarthy, whose remarks in Lisbon had inspired me to 
join the London Police Force. But I guessed that when I 
was deemed sufficiently “ broken in” I would be ap- 
proached from that quarter, and I was right. McCarthy 
sent for me, and in June, 1909, I joined the staff of the 
Special (Political) Branch at Scotland Yard. My real 
life work had begun. 


CHAPTER V 


GUARDING THE BRITISH ROYAL FAMILY 


riage in the courtyard of Buckingham Palace on 
a bitter cold winter’s night, paused as he saw a 
nearby attendant surreptitiously rub his numbed cheeks, 
“Go inside and tell the wine butler to give you a whisky- 
and-soda,” ordered the King; then his eyes twinkled— 
“ But probably you know your way to it all right, eh?” 

It was a kindly thought and a typical jest of the 
beloved monarch. The man he spoke to was myself. I 
believe he made the same remark to most of his guarding 
detectives. 

One of the youngest officers of the Special Branch, 
I had been detailed for duty as a member of the Royal 
bodyguard, and looking back down the crowded years 
the scene leaps fresh and vivid to mind, an intimate 
sidelight of that great, splendid personality whom the 
Empire adored, who in life charmed the world with his 
humour and humanity, and whose death brought almost 
every crowned head in Europe to London to honour his 
memory. 

King Edward always had a cheery word for his detec- 
tive guardians, though sometines our presence irked 
him, as he liked to feel that he was the one monarch 
above attempts at assassination. On one occasion he 
chaffed Kaiser Wilhelm II because of the large phalanx 
of German Secret Police which surrounded that monarch 
wherever he went. 


K= EDWARD VII, descending from his car- 
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The Kaiser frowned. “ But you have your own police 
guard—" and he nodded his head towards the spot 
where I and two other $.B, men stood watching our 
Royal charge. 

“ Those fellows?’ King Edward chuckled. ‘ Those 
fellows are not guarding me! They are there just to see 
that I don’t get up to mischief!" 

The duty of guarding Royalty is a “ peak” job for the 
Special Branch detective, a pinnacle in his career. The 
officers selected must of necessity be men of good educa- 
tion and the highest integrity, linguists (Special Branch 
officers speak French, German, Italian, Russian, Yiddish 
and some of them even converse in Chinese !) so that in 
the event of duty with visiting foreign Royalty they can 
act as interpreters as well as protectors; and shorthand 
is essential. 

This famous arm of the Metropolitan Police was 
founded in 1883, when the outrages of the wild Irish 
Fenians terrorized London. To cope with the terrorists, 
a handful of policemen were detached for “ special duty ” 
to shadow suspects, and it was from this first coterie that 
the new highly skilled department grew up inside the 
C.I.D. 

The passing years brought new ideas, until to-day the 
Branch is in many ways akin to the “ Secret Service ” so 
beloved of the fiction-writers. 

Locked away in its closely guarded files are real-life 
stories of stark tragedy, high romance and desperate 
adventure which would make any fiction-writer bite his 
finger-nails with envy—they are the greatest stories of 
all, the Stories which Will Never Be Told. Some of them 
are unfinished stories, their climax yet to come, waiting 
for Chance—the greatest plot-weaver of them all—to 
take a hand, or the dogged perseverance of an S.B. man 
to write “ Finis.” 

For eighteen years I was a member of this, the most 
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exclusive police body in the world, which at the present 
time has a staff of about a hundred British aces of 
political crime prevention and detection. 

Before we go any further, let me give you an insight 
into the workings of the Branch. Its activities are 
multitudinous, but mainly its purpose is to act as a 
detector of big-time trouble coming to the boil in the stew- 
pot of international politics, and to step in with unerring 
precision and PREVENT at the right moment. 

If I could show you the Special Branch “ Black Book,” 
you would realize at once the extent of its ramifications, 
the amazing gamut of its knowledge, the penetration of 
its all-seeing eye. Listed in the “ Black Book” are the 
descriptions and photographs of individuals of all nations 
who are likely to prove troublesome to crowned heads 
and other important personages. 

This record is supplemented hourly by news received 
in code telegram from police headquarters all over the 
world. Here is an instance of the celerity with which the 
Special Branch “‘ gets on the job.’” 

X, a known political criminal, takes train from Paris 
en route to England. Before he reaches the port of 
embarkation on the French coast, his movements have 
been telegraphed to the Yard, and a message is flashed 
to Dover, Folkestone, or Newhaven {whichever English 
port it may be) for the Special Branch officer on duty 
there to pick up the man on arrival, and either to make 
sure that the Immigration Department does not admit 
him at the port, or, if his passport is in order, to keep him 
under strict surveillance from the moment he puts his 
foot on English soil. 

Should the man board a boat-train for London, at 
Victoria Station another officer of the Special Branch 
takes charge of the shadowing. There is no escape for 
the unwelcome intruder ; from time of landing until he 
leaves the country keen eyes are watching his every move. 
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For many years I] was Senior Special Branch officer 
at the ports of Dover and Newhaven, watching for dope 
smugglers, spies, White Slave traffickers ; and thousands 
of international crooks of all kinds passed through my 
hands. Of these hectic days as a Port Police Officer 
I will tell in a Jater chapter. 

The headquarters of the Special Branch is not within 
New Scotland Yard, as many people suppose; it is in 
“ Scotland House,” a tall building adjacent to the well- 
known headquarters of the London Metropolitan Police 
on the Thames Embankment. Here, in a very up-to- 
date and well-equipped suite of offices, Great Britain's 
political police are engaged in a night and day warfare 
against those who may endanger the safety of the British 
Empire or any distinguished foreign visitors who may be 
the guests of the Empire. 

One hears much about the activities of the so-called 
Secret Police forces of other great Powers, and the way in 
which they rule by instilling fear; but the activities of 
the Special Branch are never chronicled in the daily 
newspapers, and it is seldom that one of its officers appears 
in a police court, unless it is to apply for an extradition 
warrant or to give his testimony in support of a deporta- 
tion order. The Branch believes that quiet prevention 
is far better than attempts to cure by the Mailed Fist or 
the Big Stick. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the Branch that it has 
made Great Britain famed as one place where not only its 
own rulers but those of foreign countries may walk in 
safety. London is known as one of the best venues for 
conclaves of international statesmen. And it is even 
correct to say that England is the safest place for those 
fleeing from foreign political persecution. 

Buckingham Palace, home of the English King and 
Queen, is an important detective guard post, under 
the charge of a Detective-Superintendent of the Branch, 
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who details officers for surveillance duty with members 
of the Royal Family. 

I should like to make it clear that attempts to molest 
members of the English Royal Family are almost 
unknown ; their immunity—so different from the perilous 
lives of many European potentates—is chiefly because 
of their popularity, and the love and respect which they 
have inspired by sheer nobility of character. During 
the time I was attached to the late King Edward VII, 
I was never called upon to protect him from any serious 
interference by either subject or alien. Of course, as 
always, there were plenty of autograph and souvenir 
hunters, petitioners, and pests with fancied grievances, to 
be kept at bay ; but a few tactful remarks soon convinced 
these individuals that they were only committing a 
breach of social etiquette in trying to gain the ear of the 
King. 

Once, at Paddington Station, a woman broke from the 
crowd, and throwing herself on her knees before King 
Edward, clasped him firmly round the shins and refused 
to let go until he heard her plea in regard to her son, who 
had been sentenced a few days previously to a long term 
of penal servitude in one of His Majesty’s prisons. 

I was on duty at the time, but had relaxed my surveil- 
lance in order to confer briefly with Sir Dighton Probyn 
about some transport arrangement. Imagine my conster- 
nation as I turned and saw what was happening! I 
darted forward, and would have lifted and carried the 
obstinate suppliant bodily from the Royal presence, but 
the King motioned me away, and himself helped the old 
lady to rise. 

She was now quivering with fright at her own temerity, 
and could scarcely gasp out her story. But King Edward 
patted her soothingly on the shoulder, told her to write 
to his Secretary about the matter, and with a final 
kindly word turned and entered the Royal coach. 
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I conducted the woman away, and handed her over to 
the Railway Police, but knowing that the last thing King 
Edward wished was to cause her further suffering, I told 
the officers to see that she was provided with a cab and 
sufficient money to pay her fare home. And boarding the 
Royal train, I mopped my brow in relief, and hoped I 
should not receive a reprimand from my superiors about 
my lack of watchfulness ! 

Some ycars before I joined the Special Branch there 
was an actual attempt to murder King Edward, but it 
happencd abroad. 

“T marked down the English Prince of Wales for 
death ! It has been tried once! You have got me, but 
somebody else will take on the job!’ In effect, this was 
the astounding pronouncement made by a regicide to 
his detective captors, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
assassinate King Leopold of the Belgians. 

That terrible threat was made in April, 1902. The 
attack mentioned, on the English Heir Apparent, took 
place in 1900, and as a result the then Prince of Wales 
(who was later King Edward VII) and his Princess (after- 
wards the beloved Queen Alexandra} narrowly escaped 
being murdered in Brussels. 

The attempt was the outcome of a fiery political 
anti-British “hate” preached in Belgium by the Boer 
extremist, Dr. Leyds, and occurred at the time when 
Lord Roberts in South Africa was leading the British 
Army to victory everywhere. Bloemfontein had fallen, 
and Kruger was in flight. The Boer War was “‘ hot news * 
for all the European newspapers, and Dr. Leyds’s explosive 
outbursts gained his doctrine a number of Continental 
adherents, one of whom was Jean Baptiste Sipido, a 
youngster just over fifteen years of age and learning the 
trade of tinsmith. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales were passing through 
Brussels on their way to Denmark. On the night before 
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the attack the Young Socialist Guard held a mass meeting 
in the city at the Labour Hall. Sipido attended the 
gathering, and from documents discovered upon him 
later, he seemed to have been offered a post in the move- 
ment as assistant cashier. The letter offering the 
appointment was most subtly worded, and hinted at 
“other duties.” The fruit of these strange seeds sown 
in young Sipido's mind became apparent on the morrow. 

T have mentioned that the Heir Apparent prided 
himself on being the one Royal personage above attempted 
assassination. On the day in question he and the Princess 
were seated in the saloon of a train in Brussels Railway 
Station; they had no guards, as the Prince liked to 
travel without them when possible, believing his popu- 
larity to be sufficient transport for safety and respect. 

Sipido, meanwhile, had made his way to the railway 
station, and gained admittance to the platform by means 
of the usual platform ticket. 

With him came three accomplices, Moert, Heire, and 
Peuchot, all young men similarly fired with thoughts of 
king-murder. Sipido was hiding a loaded revolver in 
his pocket. 

Worming their way through the crowds of travellers, 
the four ranged alongside the saloon coach where the 
Prince and Princess were sitting. 

A few minutes before the train was scheduled to leave, 
Sipido cast everything on the one great hazard. Leaping 
on to the footboard of the coach, he jerked out his weapon 
and sent four shots crashing into the Royal compartment. 

Such was his agitation that every bullet missed! A 
station porter, aghast, came running up, jumped for 
Sipide and stretched him senseless with one mighty blow. 
Then, mistaking a bystander—a quite respectable young 
man who was waving his arms about in terror—for 
another conspirator, the zealous porter knocked him 
out too. 
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Sipido and his accomplices were seized, but the Prince, 
with humanity so typical of him, delayed the starting 
of the train in order to request the railway officials not 
to treat the young men too severely. The merciful 
gesture inspired the crowds on the platform into a great 
ovation, and the station echoed to the roar of cheering 
as the Royal couple departed, safe. 

Sipido and the others were taken to the Sareté. “I 
tried to kill him and I will try again!’ boasted Sipido. 
“ He ought to have a bullet in his head for supporting 
Joseph Chamberlain and the slaughter in South Africa. 
T am an avenger of humanity. Princes, capitalists, Jews 
and the British race are my enemies |" 

His pockets were crammed with anarchist literature, 
and his talk was spangled with the glib phrases of the 
irresponsible agitators. He was a clear example of the 
way Youth, all down the ages from the first plottings 
against the first rulers, has been an easy tool for those 
cowardly intriguers who pour their poison into ears 
easily impressed, keeping in the background while fools 
do their bidding and risk their necks. 

From every corner of the earth messages of congratu- 
lation reached the Prince and Princess of Wales, upon 
their fortunate escape from the reckless criminality of 
Sipido. 

Sipido, the beardless boy, round-faced, black-haired, 
was put on trial in Belgium, with his three associates. 
He pleaded “Guilty.” The Public Prosecutor called 
eighty witnesses to prove his guilt. His three com- 
panions were proved “ Not guilty,” and acquitted. 

Excitement ran high in Europe, Would Sipido be 
sentenced, and what would his sentence be? 

What a shock it was when Sipido, despite his own 
admission of guilt, was acquitted by the court ! The grounds 
given for the acquittal were that ‘‘ he was irresponsible.” 
All the court of justice did was to order him to be detained 
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unti! he had reached the age of twenty-one years! 
Immediately the acquittal was pronounced, the court 
usher allowed Sipido to leave the dock. He walked out 
of the court, and three days later was seen in the streets 
of Paris, playing a game called “ Boers versus British” 
at the kerbside, with his smiling parents looking on | 

It is no part of these memoirs to recall in detail the 
diplomatic rupture which followed the scandal of this 
court decision, Sufficient to say that a rupture was 
expected, and it came. 

Not all the lunatics in the world live in padded cells. 
Many of them are not even certified, Believe me, there 
are plenty of lunatics at large and it is a common occur- 
tence for eccentric individuals and those slightly deranged 
mentally to fasten their attentions upon Royal personages. 
Sometimes their “ kink ” takes the form of a strong love 
infatuation for some member of a Royal Family! I 
remember very well one occasion when, patrolling along 
the front of Buckingham Palace, I found an excited old 
man hopping from one foot to the other, battering at 
the main gates and demanding admittance. A uniformed 
policeman was endeavouring to calm him down. “ Now, 
what's all the trouble ? “ I asked—and to the amazement 
of the constable and myself, the old fellow declared 
vehemently that he had received a proposal of marriage 
from a member of the Royal Family. 

We tried peaceful persuasion, but at last he became 
so worked up that his violence had to be restrained, and 
an ambulance car was summoned to convey him to an 
insane asylum. It transpired afterwards that the poor 
chap had for many years been a soldier with the British 
Army in India, where he had contracted sunstroke 
from which he never recovered. A sad case, but it 
just proves to what lengths a warped imagination 
can go. 

Again, I was on duty in Whitehall during a Royal 
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Procession for the Opening of Parliament. I had noticed 
a man who seemed to be acting in a most excitable 
manner, and kept him under observation. When the 
cortege came down Whitehall he made a frenzied attempt 
to break through the crowd, agitatedly waving a piece 
of paper. His attempt was made just as the first coach 
passed, but fortunately this vehicle did not contain any 
members of the Royal Family, When we took his paper 
from him, it proved to be—what do you think ?—a 
petition that Hyde Park should be converted into a market 
garden! 

Directly and indirectly, I have many times found 
myself detailed for guarding duty in connection with the 
movements of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Like his 
grandfather, King Edward, the Prince finds “ shadows 
irksome, but puts up with surveillance good-naturedly. 

As a matter of fact, the Prince of Wales would be 
quite safe in walking about the streets alone. In my 
opinion, far safer than you who read or I who write, for 
there is no man or woman in England who would raise 
a finger to harm him, so highly is he thought of; and 
I doubt very much whether there are many foreigners 
who would not go out of their way to help preserve the 
person of the heir to the English Throne. There was a 
case some years ago at Le Touquet—where H.R.H. 
plays golf in moments of relaxation snatched from the 
busy round of civic and State duties—when the wheels 
of the Prince’s private automobile were found to have 
been tampered with. But although the Special Branch 
made a careful investigation, it was never proved whether 
this was due to carelessness on the part of some garage 
mechanic or a deliberate attempt at sabotage with the 
object of endangering the Prince's life, 

Mention of the Prince brings me to the late Inspector 
Burt, who for many years, until his recent death, was 
personal bodyguard to the heir to the Throne, and in a 
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minor capacity served as valet, assistant secretary and 
confidant. The Prince made a firm friend of Burt, who 
was a most discreet and trustworthy officer, admirably 
suited for his post, and in many ways tried to make 
Burt’s duties lighter that Burt himself would have them. 
Deeply conscious of his responsibility, Burt would watch 
by day and night without sleep, if he thought it necessary 
during the Prince’s foreign tours. ‘’ Now look here, 
Burt,” the Prince would say, “ ease off a little. Take 
the evening off. You'll be all the fresher in the morning.” 
It was the true “‘ King Edward ” touch. 

Inspector Burt was the only detective officer who was 
really persona grata with the Prince to the extent that 
H.R.H. would sometimes entrust to him personal and 
intimate enquiries which lay outside the province of 
official duties. Not the least of Burt's tasks was to ward 
off the attention of pretty women seeking to ingratiate 
themselves with the Prince at dances and public appear- 
ances in order that they might boast to their friends of 
“what the Prince said to me,” and “ what I told the 
Prince!” Ah, these social climbers !—and women are 
not the only offenders, either! Occasionally, when the 
press of “duty dances” was heavy at some official 
reception, the Prince would ask Burt to deputize for him, 
a job which does not come within the purview of most 
Special Branch men. Lucky Burtt 

The Prince of Wales is a prince by nature as well as 
name, a veritable “ prince of good fellows.” I discovered 
that for myself when I accompanied him to Oxford 
on one occasion with my colleague, the late Inspector 
Sandercock. 

Unless one is attached to his staff and thus is privileged 
to meet him “ off duty,” it is impossible to realize what a 
charming host the Prince can be. He likes to laugh, and 
is never happier than when he can escape formality, sit 
back, and relax. Occasionally, on his formal excursions 
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amongst the people, as when he goes quietly to Kenning- 
ton, London, for a visit to the tenants of his Duchy of 
Cornwall estate, others have seen this side of his character, 
and relished him at his true worth. As I once heard one 
of his tenants, a white-haired old lady, say—“ That's 
wot I likes abaht 'im—'e's that yuman /” 

Human—and humorous, too. He has a most amazing 
fund of funny stories—not just glib wit but real humour. 
His powers of mimicry would have made him world- 
famous on the theatre stage had not Fate decreed that 
he should have been born to the purple. Despite the 
tremendous volume of publicity and the fierce, unceasing 
glare of the limelight that has focussed upon him since 
childhood, he has remained unspoiled—and thank 
heaven for it. 

HM there is one thing which annoys the Prince it is a 
reference to his possible marriage. I remember an 
incident connected with this particular visit to Oxford, 
when we found a young woman trying to get near the 
Prince on the grounds that he had proposed to her ! 
Another unfortunate candidate for a mental home. 
Again, there was a pretty girl of twenty-three years, 
living in Kennington, who insisted for a long time that 
she was actually married to the Prince! I was detailed 
to investigate the matter, as she was inundating the 
Prince with a flood of fatuous love-letters, and it did not 
take Jong to acquaint her relatives with the fact that she 
should be sent to a home until such time as the illusion 
left her, 

These canards, circulated by the malicious, feeble- 
minded or Jove-lorn, sometimes cause a great deal of 
worry to members of the Royal House of England. 
Sometimes the cases are not nearly so harmless as those 
I have quoted. 

The most difficult and notorious case in all my experi- 
ence as a Special Branch officer was the astounding 
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allegation of a man named Edward Frederick Mylius, in 
which he grossly libelled the English King. 

The offence with which Mylius was charged was 
unprecedented in the history of England, and the case 
was heard before the Lord Chief Justice and a Special 
Jury in February, 1911. King George V was compelled 
to instruct Sir Rufus Isaacs (later the Marquess of 
Reading), as his Attorney General, to prosecute Mylius 
for criminal libel against His Majesty’s personal honour. 
And one of the most astonishing aspects of the affair 
came when the accused man tried his hardest to 
subpeena the King as a witness in order to cross-examine 
him. 

Another sensation came when Sir Rufus Isaacs read a 
Ictter from the King, penned in his own handwriting, in 
which His Majesty said that he was ready and anxious 
to give evidence on his own behalf but for the advice in 
Jaw which had been tendered to him by his Attorney 
General. 

Nobody for a moment believed the deplorable allegation 
which Mylius had circulated all over the world, but as 
the man persisted in his ravings it became necessary for 
the Crown to take action to stop the slander. I was 
engaged in the preliminary investigations prior to the 
prosecution, and later, during the trial, was detailed to 
keep Mylius under day and night surveillance in case he 
should try to “jump” his bail and escape from the 
country. 

The facts of the case were as follows. In his attack 
upon the honour of the King, Mylius alleged that his 
marriage to Her Majesty the Queen (which took place in 
July, 1893, when she was Princess Victoria Mary of Teck) 
was a sham and shameful alliance, a bigamous marriage. 
Mylius alleged that at Malta in 1890 the King had married 
a daughter of Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour. This 
was supposed to have taken place when the present King 
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was not the heir to the Throne, but just Prince George 
as the Duke of Clarence was alive and next in succession. 
The Duke of Clarence died in 1892 and Prince George then 
became Prince of Wales and heir to the Throne. 

Space does not permit of a full résumé of this cause 
eédldbre, but Scotland Yard’s task was to trace the source 
of the scurrilous pamphlets which Mylius had issued. 
The Special Branch found that the libel had been pub- 
lished in periodicals in various parts of the world, and 
particularly in an obscure journal called Liberator, 
published in Paris, behind which was a band of fanatical 
Indian agitators conducting republican propaganda. 

Mylius—at that time a young man about thirty years 
old, under medium height, with black curly hair—was 
arrested and in due course found himself in the dock at 
the Old Baitey, London. Imagine the astonishment of 
the Court when the prisoner cried in a loud voice “‘ Is the 
King present ? Is the prosecutor here? I demand his 
presence on the grounds that every accused person has a 
tight to be faced with his accuser in court ! And what is 
More, no action for criminal libel can be taken without 
the prosecutor being in court where the jury can see him— 
also there 4s no proof that the prosecutor 4s at present 
alive!" 

It was a farrago of sensational rubbish, and his whole 
statement a tissue of slanderous lies. The Lord Chief 
Justice pointed out that it was impossible for the King to 
attend after the legal advice he had received, much as he 
wished to do so (as a matter of fact, Mylius was well aware 
of this, having previously made an application to the Lord 
Chief Justice in chambers). Sir Rufus Isaacs conducted 
his case with usual concise and incisive dignity, and 
proved that there could be not the slightest atom of truth 
in the allegation. At the end of the trial Mylius treated 
the Court to a long and frenzied harangue from the dock, 
and ended with another vehement demand that the King 
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be served with a subpeena. When it was again pointed 
out to him that the request was legally impossible—— 

“ Then,” said Mylius, ‘I absolutely refuse to proceed 
further.”” 

It took the Jury exactly one minute to find him 
guilty, and his sentence was the maximum penalty, 
twelve months’ hard labour. The slander against King 
George V was scotched for all time. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE MIND OF THE ASSASSIN 


“Twas born free as Carsar ; so were you: 
. . . And this man 
Ty now become a god; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body. 
If Cesar carelessly but nod on him.” 


TT words are those of Cassius to Brutus in 
William Shakespeare's immortal tragedy Julius 
Cesar—Cassius the assassin, justifying his mur- 
derous intent when winning Brutus to join in the crime 
of slaying the Roman ruler. 

Tn those few words the genius of Shakespeare, greatest 
dramatist the world has ever known, captured and 
crystallized the mind of the assassin, which ever revolves 
round the ugly pivot of jealousy. 

Jealousy. “ This man has such a thing—and I have 
not.” ‘Men bend the knee to him—but none pay me 
respect."” “ Why should he have fame and wealth, and I 
live in obscurity and poverty ?” These are the thoughts 
which, once rooted in men’s brains, lead them on and on, 
with rising hatred, to attempt the murder of kings, 
princes, and rulers. 

1 suppose a psychologist would define it as an in- 
ferlority complex. Early in his training every political 
police officer has to develop his psychological powers, and 
to study the complexes of humanity. Sooner or later, if 
he continues a career of affording protective surveillance 
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to the great ones of the earth, he will come to grips with 
the enemies of those great ones. Every man of prominence 
has his enemies; they may not know him personally, 
may never even have seen him; but their own jealousy 
has antagonized them. For them he stands for Success and 
Power, the things outside their grasp, and they quiver with 
envy and brood and plot his downfall. It was and is and 
ever shall be, until the globe is a darkening ruin and life 
ebbs from this planet. 

Examples are many and close to hand. Witness the 
attempt a year or so ago upon the life of President 
Roosevelt, when another man got the bullet instead. The 
killer, a crude, unlettered man, was interrogated before 
the “ talkie” news-reel cameras, and shortly afterwards 
on millions of silver screens in all parts of the world there 
flashed the scene of the questioning. A burly police chief 
asked the captive ; 

“Would you have shot at President Roosevelt if he 
had been an ordinary man and not the head of the 
country?” 

And the killer answered in his faulty, halting English : 

“No... if he was an ordinary man—no. Because he 
the President—yes ! ” 

The assassin was striking at the institution of Presidency, 
not at the individual, perhaps because it symbolised the 
unattainable peaks to which he could never rise. Trace 
his brain processes back and you come inevitably to 
jealousy. 

The world reeks with jealousy. You find it in every 
business house, workshop, and organization, often among 
families. Small cause for wonder then, that sometimes 
this envy of another’s good fortune or fame, results in 
direct action rather than the wounding word. 

Scarcely a king in the world but has been shot at. The 
warped mind of the regicide, obsessed with its fervid 
desire to exterminate the wearer of the purple and the 
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glittering crown, forgets that the ruler is a man like him- 
self, with al] a man’s love for freedom—forgets that the 
ruler was born into his life of kingship and by his birth 
denied many of the simple pleasures that are the lot of the 
man-in-the-street. 

The life of a king is frequently unhappy and fraught 
with grave peril—one has only to count up the appalling 
total of Royal houses that have crashed since 1914 to 
realize to what misery the wearers of crowns have been 
put in the last two decades—and from childhood a king 
is dogged by the shadows of his protectors and enemies 
alike. 

The man mentioned in the previous chapter, who 
prophesied a second attempt to assassinate King Edward 
VII, was an Italian named Geunaro Rubino di Rubino, 
an anarchist vagabond who roamed from country to 
country seeking opportunities for anti-monarchist 
villainy. 

Rubino was a bom criminal, mentally warped from 
birth. Strangely enough, at one time in his chequered 
career he was actually employed by the Italian Embassy 
in London, engaged on the work of counter-espionage 
against anarchtsts! It was during this period that he 
came under the notice of the Special Branch of Scotland 
Yard, when he was found to be “ double-crossing ” the 
Italian Embassy and working hand in glove with the men 
he was supposed to combat. 

Suppressing information, supplying false information, 
Rubino was making a very profitable thing out of his 
occupation, until he was revealed in his true colours as an 
enemy of all constitutional authority, a hater of kings, 
and a violent revolutionary. 

Dismissed in disgrace from the Embassy, he fled to 
Europe, making for Belgium, but first equipping himself 
with a revolver from a London pawnbroker. A check-up 
on his past life proved him to have a criminal record 
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(this was found the case in most of the police tallies made 
at Scotland Yard on known anarchists), having served 
five years for forgery and three years for swindling. 

Rubino, who had openly avowed himself an enemy of 
kings, rulers, and clergymen, knew that in Belgium capital 
punishment had been abolished, even for such crimes as 
treason and murder. In Belgium, then, he decided to give 
his warped passions free play, and planned the murder of 
King Leopold. 

King Leopold of the Belgians was no easy person to 
protect in those days. Several attempts were made upon 
his life, and much of his unpopularity was due to the 
reports being spread throughout Europe of atrocities in the 
Belgian Congo. 

Lurid allegations were made of tyranny over the 
African natives in the territory administered by Belgian 
officials—a territory which then controlled the world's 
radium supply, where rich mines of gold, tin, and diamonds 
abounded, an equatorial El Dorado from whence each year 
came supplies of rubber, ivory, palm nuts, palm oil, and 
cocoa worth millions of pounds. 

King Leopold, on the anniversary of Saint Leopold (his 
patron saint), attended a memorial service in Brussels 
Cathedral to honour his late wife, the Queen of the 
Belgians, and as the carriage transporting the King 
teached the Rue Royale, Rubino burst from the crowd 
and fired three shots, only to miss. 

Seized, Rubino broke down and cried over his failure 
in not despatching the Belgian King. His sentence was 
penal servitude for life. This attack was followed by a 
positive fever of anarchist hunting in Belgium. 

Later that year another attempt was made upon 
Leopold’s life, late one night when he was driving back 
to his palace at Lacken after a visit to Paris. Two 
bullets whistled through the air, missing the King, and 
the gunman made good his escape. Undoubtedly this 
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was one of the many accomplices of Rubino. Proof that 
Rubino had accomplices was evident at his capture 
in the Rue Royale, when the police failed to find his 
weapon; it had been smuggled away through the crowd 
by a friend. 

The Balkans—notorious throughout history as the 
political plague-spot of Europe, the breeding-ground of 
treachery and hot-bed of intrigue—in 1903, proved to be 
the platform for the blackest, foulest Royal assassination 
that has disgraced the twentieth century. 

Not since the pitiless days of the French Revolution 
or the reign of Emperor Paul of Russia has anything so 
savage occurred as the murder in Belgrade of King 
Alexander and Queen Draga of Serbia, the Queen’s two 
sisters and brother, the Royal guard and the whole of the 
Cabinet. It was a wipe-out complete and final, without 
parallel in European history, and took place little more 
than three decades ago. 

This mass murder of the reigning dynasty and its 
ministers was not carried out by anarchists. It was a 
move to put the new Krageorgevitch (Black Prince) 
Jynasty on the Throne, and was in fact a military revolu- 
tion carried out at midnight. Years of preparation went 
to make the coup d'état possible, every chance of a hitch 
was eliminated, and the most ruthless, brutal soldiers 
were primed by their murder-masters for the terrible 
holocaust. 

At the midnight hour, the killers burst into the bed- 
room of the King and Queen, forcibly dragged them from 
their couch, threatening the King with a bomb unless he 
signed a form of abdication. 

“ Refusal means instant death,” growled the intruders, 
“now will you sign?” 

“Nol” said the King—and the guns of the killers 
roared out their pean of destruction. Seventeen were 
slaughtered without mercy and scores were injured 
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during that ghastly night of butchery, and the cries of 
dead and dying rang through the Palace until the dawn. 

Crowning crime of all, the dead body of the unfortunate 
Queen was flung violently from an upper window to the 
courtyard below, amid ribald jeers. 

Friends, arriving in secret during the morning to 
bury the bodies, found them slashed and pierced through 
and through with bayonets and sabres. If ever a Royal 
palace is haunted, it must be that palace at Belgrade. 

The Latin countries of Southern and South-Western 
Europe have ever been the stamping-ground of regicides. 
The hot climates of Italy, Spain, and Portugal seem to 
have instilled their fiery qualities into the natives, 
forging character in a crucible of truculence and touchi- 
ness. During my days at the British Embassy in Lisbon, 
at the beginning of the century, moving as I did in the 
Royal circles of the reigning family of Portugal, it was 
natural that I should hear much and study the ever- 
present problem of anarchy in that country, and in the 
land adjoining Spain. One of the first anarchists of 
whom I gained knowledge was Mateo Morrales, the son 
of a wealthy family in Barcelona. 

Morrales could have lived the life of a gentleman of 
leisure. He had no need to lack the good things of exist- 
ence. But such was his temperament that he sought 
adventure in the ranks of the king-haters. Using the 
name of “ Manuel Duran,” in 1905, Morrales attempted 
the life of King Alfonso of Spain in Paris, and failed. 
Twelve months later to the very day he attempted the 
grand coup in Madrid. 

The occasion was a great one—the wedding of Princess 
Ena of Battenburg, Queen Victoria’s favourite niece, with 
King Alfonso, at the historic church of San Geronimo El 
Real, and the date was May 31st, 1906. Spain was en féle, 
crowds came pouring into the Spanish capital, the streets 
were riotous with bunting and flags, and the music of 
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the church bells filled earth and sky. Those like myself 
who saw it were privileged to witness a magnificent 
pageant of beauty and colour, a spectacle splendid in 
every phase, fit setting for the lovely girl who was to 
take her place beside Alfonso upon the Throne of Spain. 

Half an hour after noon the ceremony ended, and out 
from the great church into the warm sunshine, through 
the cheering multitude, came the happy couple. Many of 
Europe's great ones attended the wedding, including the 
present King and Queen of England (then Prince and 
Princess of Wales). 

What a thunder of acclamation broke out when the 
crowds glimpsed Queen Ena, her blonde beauty enhanced 
by the wedding dress of rich white satin, trimmed with 
cloth of silver and loops of orange blossom! King 
Alfonso, a gallant picturesque figure, wore the blue 
uniform of a General of the Spanish Army. Perfectly 
composed, but a trifle pale with the nervous strain of the 
ordeal, they entered the Royal coach, and the retum drive 
began to the Palace. 

Then, as the procession reached the Calle Major, came 
disaster like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky! From 
the top storey of a house in this “‘ Main Street " of Madrid 
--the house numbered 88, and, by strange coincidence, 
owned by the Queen-Mother of Spain—Morrales, who had 
been awaiting his chance, let fall a bouquet of flowers 
in which was concealed a bomb! 

Flash! 

BANG! 

The bomb exploded with a tremendous crash, having 
missed the top of the coach by inches. Broken glass 
tinkled, and above the wild clamour of the crowds 
and cries of guards came the fearful screaming of 
disembowelled horses. : 

White smoke hung like a death-shreud over the tragic 
scene, and as it lifted terrible things were revealed. 
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Twenty-eight people were killed outright, including 
soldiers, policemen, and bystanders, and sixty more were 
injured. Stunned soldiers lay on the roadway, where their 
rearing horses had thrown them. A policeman had the 
head blown off his body. The gutters were running with 
blood. 

What of the King and Queen? All eyes were upon 
the Royal carriage—‘ They’re killed!” shrieked the 
onlookers. ‘‘ They’re killed!” 

But no. The figures in the carriage could be seen 
moving, descending into the road. They were safe—and 
only superb discipline of the guarding horsemen of the 
Wad-Ras Regiment, who did not break their lines, 
checked a stampede of the crowd. 

By a miracle they had escaped unhurt, though both 
were suffering from shock, and the Queen’s gown was 
spattered with flung blood. 

Swiftly the guards formed up, and the Royal pair were 
conveyed to the Palace, while in the newspaper offices the 
wires began to bum with the astounding story which 
roused the world to indignation and horror. 

Morrales escaped, and a price of one thousand pounds 
was placed upon his head. Two days later, cornered on a 
road twenty miles from Madrid, he shot a policeman and 
then turned his gun on himself. The reward was given 
to the widow of the murdered police officer. Morrales’ 
companions were hunted down, and several months later 
six men and a woman were rounded up and sent to prison 
for long terms. 


CHAPTER VII 


PERILS OF A HUMAN SHIELD 


A queer occupation, I must admit, but very 

productive of thought. Each scar is an index to 

adventure, a relic of risk, a souvenir of swift hazard in a 
split-second brush with death. 

The little scar on the back of my head, under the hair, 
for instance, takes me back to a rough-house on the French 
Riviera, when my ubiquitous habit of listening-in to the 
conversation of king-killers nearly ended my detective 
carecr. 

1 was at Cannes at the time, making diplomatic 
enquiries on a certain case, and, concluding my investi- 
gations, sought a café for a meal. Detection is a thirsty 
business at the best of times, and a man must eat. My 
peregrinations had taken me into a somewhat poor 
quarter of the town, but I turned into the first restaurant 
doorway that I came to, and slid into a seat in a 
corer. 

The proprietor, a greasy little man at the far end of the 
room, was busy superintending the production of a sizzling 
savoury for some other customer, so while waiting I made 
a few notes on the case in hand. Sitting thus, head down- 
bent and scribbling slowly, to my surprise I heard a voice 
1 knew, rising sharply above a hum of talk nearby. 

It was the voice of one Keploff, a Nihilist who had 
been through my hands in London, and a man whom I 
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knew to be an avowed enemy of constitutional authority, 
a dangerous specimen of the fanatical king-hater type. 

Keeping my head tumed to the talkers, cautiously I 
edged my chair nearer. Chance had led me to the rendez- 
vous of a gang of Communists, and I was not going to let 
slip the opportunity of gleaning information at first-hand 
if I could, 

I heard plenty to give rise to alarm, As coolly as you 
please, Keploff and his friends were discussing a scheme 
to assassinate King Gustav of Sweden! The plan under 
consideration by the gang was to heave a bomb at the 
King as he went to play tennis, and they seemed to have 
Made a most thorough check of the Swedish monarch’s 
latest movements, The bomb-throwing was to be done 
from an automobile, ensuring a speedy get-away for the 
murderers. 

I realized that there was no time to be lost. This must 
be reported as speedily as possible. And in my haste, as 
I rose to quit the café, I knocked over a chair. 

Keploff was up in a flash—and recognized me! I had 
not a chance in the world. A quiet café, the patrons 
mainly tough-looking “ Reds,”’ not an ally visible—there 
were all the elements for a nice quiet murder, 

Grabbing my attaché case and hat, I jumped for the 
exit, but was not quite quick enough. Something hit 
me with tremendous force on the back of the head, and I 
“passed out.” 

Piercing together the fragments of the adventure 
afterwards, it would seem that for the moment the gang- 
sters were undecided whether to kill me then and there or 
arrange for my death in a more secluded spot ; evidently 
the latter decision was made, for when I recovered con- 
sciousness it was to find myself in the centre of a fierce 
fight outside on the street. 

Hands grabbed me, let go, feet kicked, and harsh 
cries rang out. Dizzy, three parts stunned, totally unable 
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to comprehend what was going on, I staggered about 
hoping for the best. Somebody took my arm and guided 
me apart. 

When at last the tumult and shouting died down, to 
my horror J saw that several people had been killed in the 
fight. Keploff himself was under arrest. What had 
happened was that whilst I was being bundled out of 
the café and into a taxicab, an inspector of the Sireté 
had appeared, realized my plight, and called out the 
pendarmes. 

It was a tricky ten minutes, but the plot against the 
King of Sweden was smashed. Keploff was deported. 

Another scar, under the chin, recalls a drama in the 
dawn at Ostend, before the War. I had been sent across 
from Scotland Yard on 2 special mission, and my duties 
took me out very carly in the morning. 

On this particular morning the sky was clear and the 
wind was fresh, rose-lighit suffused the east, it was the 
sort of morning for brisk e: and the deep breathing 
of clean, bracing air. Apparently others besides myself 
were out and about, and they were not merely those 
proverbial feathered carly-risers the larks, either. 

King Albert of the Belgians was resident at a hotel 
close by, and T saw him come out wheeling a bicycle on to 
the road. He was absolutely unattended, and it seemed 
that His Majesty was off for an exercise spin before 
. One would have imagined—and doubtless the 
King himself did at the time—that the dawn hours would 
be absolutely safe for even the most important person- 
age. But three men were loitering near the hotel 
entrance. 

Then along came a solitary gendarme. 

The three loiterers were behaving very suspiciously. 
That gendarme and I held a quick conference. Preven- 
tion is always better than cure, and without more ado 
1 helped the gendarme arrest the suspects. They 
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objected, we insisted, but by the time our troublesome 
captives had been restrained—not without a little fist- 
work—the Belgian King had pedalled out of sight, 
making for one of the small plages outside Ostend. 

There is no scar to record the incident, which may 
have saved ex-King Manoel of Portugal not a little un- 
pleasantness, but the memory is still vivid. I was on 
duty at Twickenham, on this occasion, not far from the 
house where Manoel—who had sought sanctuary in 
England after the crash of the Royal House of Portugal— 
resided within easy reach of the English capital. That 
faculty of “ sensing ” danger, developed by long years of 
service as a guarding detective, came suddenly into play. 
I cannot explain this faculty, but everybody who has 
engaged for any length of time in a profession fraught 
with ever-present risk will know what I mean; it is a 
kind of sixth sense, an intuition which springs up and 
quickly crystallizes into a blinding, overwhelming cer- 
tainty that “something is going to happen unless I am 
alert to stop it.” 

Such were my feelings as I stood at the corner of a 
toad, and stared about me. Peril was in the very air I 
breathed. I decided to move round a bit, investigate. 
it was not many minutes before I found what I was 
looking for—a man, lurking suspiciously in the angle of 
a wall, darting glances of his shifty eyes to right and 
left. 

He was not an Englishman, that was certain. There 
was a look of the Latin race about the cut of his jaw and 
the curve of his mouth. And a Latin near ex-King 
Manoel’s home spelled trouble. 

T had known the exiled King during his first days on 
the throne, when I was on the staff of the British Em- 
bassy in Lisbon; I had seen and experienced the 
brutality of Portuguese anarchists ; and I could see that 
even now, though years had passed since Manocel’s 
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departure from his own land, there might be danger for 
him. 

I went to the man. He backed away. I questioned 
him. He refused to answer, I stretched out a hand to 
detain him—and he flew at me like a tiger. 

Overpowering him, I effected the arrest. He proved to 
be a well-known Portuguese anarchist, and was deported. 

When (in the days before he crashed ignominiously into 
exile and oblivion) the German Kaiser visited England, 
I was on duty at a gala performance at Drury Lane 
Theatre, given in his honour. As the carriage bearing 
the German Emperor approached the playhouse, a big 
man standing in the crowd suddenly cried in stentorian 
tones— 

“ Vorwarts |” 

This, and other German military commands he re- 
peaied over and over again, glaring round with flashing 
eyes at the astounded Londoners about him. Because 
they did not immediately form into squads and “' goose- 
step” for the nice gentlemen, he grew still more thunder- 
ous, and we were forced to take him into custody. We 
discovered that he had been in the Kaiser's Imperial 
Guard, and had since lost his mental balance. He had 
followed the Kaiser to England, and this was his method 
of drawing attention to himself. I suppose he had an 
idea that his Emperor, hearing his own tongue spoken in 
an alien country, would immediately step from his 
carriage and load him with favours. 

The persons who try to approach statesmen and 
Cabinet Ministers are of a much more dangerous type— 
in England, at any rate—than those who pester Royalty. 
Members of the Government are often blamed for the 
personal misfortunes of half-crazy people. The late Mr. 
Bonar Law, one of the most lovable and inoffensive of 
men, when Prime Minister of England, was subjected to 
many attempts at molestation by pests. 
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During an official visit to Scotland I was guarding 
him on the platform at Edinburgh Station, when a woman 
carrying a bouquet of flowers approached. I could see 
she was over-wrought, quivering with nervous tension, 
and I did not like that glitter in her eyes. I signalled to 
a constable, and we closed in on each side of her, prevent- 
ing her from reaching Mr. Bonar Law. 

A lucky thing that we did! Hidden in the bouquet 
was a bottle of corrosive acid, with which she stated she 
had intended to “ christen” the Prime Minister. She 
had lost several sons in the War, and said she thought 
this move was necessary in order that the Premier should 
be punished for “ his part in causing the conflict.” War 
itself, its shock and struggle and mass-murder of battle, 
is a tragic thing—but here was an instance of the tragedy 
behind the tragedy, a glimpse of the fearful things which 
War can wreak indirectly upon sensitive people. Poor 
woman! Who can gauge her grief at such a wholesale 
bereavement ? There must have been hundreds of thous- 
ands of heart-broken mothers, bitter against the system 
and the shibboleths which had precipitated the World 
War, by the time the bugles sang truce at Armistice. 
Sometimes, now and then, as in this Edinburgh instance, 
we found soul-anguish turning to crazy hatred and 
focusing upon a Governmental head. The poor woman 
was removed to an asylum, and later died there, com- 
pletely and homicidally insane. 

Lord Balfour, when British Foreign Secretary, was the 
object of several malignant attempts. When a lunatic 
was found prowling about Carlton House Terrace, where 
Lord Balfour resided, brandishing a Kropp razor and 
threatening murder to “ the man who caused the war,” 
it took five of London’s biggest, brawniest “ bobbies ” to 
take him into custody. Lord Balfour was the recipient 
of many insulting letters from pacifists, who also seemed 
to consider him personally responsible for starting the 
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conflict, and if all the threats of these supposed-to-be- 
gentle people had been carried into execution, the 
Foreign Secretary would have died the death many 
times. A curious paradox that “ pacifists”” are usually 
the most violent and war-like threateners when they put 
pen to paper! 

One of the famous figures whom I personally guarded 
during his stay in England was M. Venizelos, the Greek 
Premier. He was a man of the most likeable character, 
a gentleman in every sense of the term, and he loved the 
simple things of life. Our great trouble was to get him 
to avail himself of police protection, and he was wont to 
slip away alone out of the side doors of his hotel, leaving 
me, all unaware, at the main entrance. 

When he was staying at the Ritz Hotel, a huge Greek 
soldicr in full national costume presented himself, de- 
manding to see his Premier. He was too ominous to be 
at large, and when taken proved to have concealed upon 
him a large knife which he fully intended to use. We 
secured him, but on looking round, found to our dismay, 
that M. Venizelos had taken advantage of the disturbance 
and once more ‘ given us the slip.”’ 

This was no joke. I was in a cold sweat of fear lest 
something should happen to him roving alone about 
London, and hurried off, quartering about the neigh- 
bourhood, asking, peering, seeking. My job was to 
guard him—and guard him J must. After a frantic half- 
hour J saw a small crowd of poor children huddled round 
some great attraction in St. James's Park—the attrac- 
tion was M. Venizelos, who was distributing pennies and 
small silver to the clamouring urchins. Bless that grand 
old man ! 

Shortly before he left England, another attempt to get 
at him was made by two armed desperadoes, hired 
tuffians who admitted after capture that they had been 
sent by political opponents to murder the Premier of 
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Greece. This happened on the way to Highgate, where 
M. Venizelos was visiting friends. My colleague pro- 
ceeded with the Premier, while I stayed behind to help 
deal with the assassi For such services as I had 
rendered to him during his stay in England, M. Venizelos, 
representing the King of Greece, conferred upon me the 
medal of the Order of the Holy Redeemer (the “ Military 
Medal” of Greece), and I shall always keep it as a 
reminder of a very fine gentleman. 

One needs a sense of humour to be a detective. Some- 
times the laugh is against one, as witness my own pre- 
dicament when detailed to afford protective surveillance 
to the German statesman, Doctor Marx, at the time 
when, as Chancellor of Germany, he headed a Mission to 
Britain to ratify the Peace Treaty after the War. 

Doctor Marx was a most difficult man to “ shadow.” 
He had a trick of eluding his guardians which was most 
disconcerting. Our duty was to keep an eye on him, and 
woe betide us if we failed ! 

On this occasion, he gave me “ the slip” in London. 
I had no idea to which place he had vanished, and 
hastened with all speed to the Germany Embassy, hoping 
to overtake him there. 

On asking for him, the German servant, who did not 
know me, was very suspicious of my bona-fides. At last 
he showed me into a small ante-room, and—~ 

Click ! To my consternation, as the door closed behind 
him, I heard the key turn in the lock! I, the guardian, 
had been taken to be an enemy ! 

I was dumbfounded for a moment. I tried the door. 
It was locked ail right. Then the joke of it struck me, 
and I burst out laughing—and was still laughing when 
another door across the reom opened and the German 
Ambassador entered, apology written large upon his face. 
Relieved to find me evidently enjoying the contretemps, 
he began to grin, too. The servant, though in the wrong, 
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actually was to be commended for his action; it is a 
sound policy in guarding great men that “ prevention is 
better than cure,” and I could not blame my captor in 
the least. 

Another elusive statesman whom I guarded was the 
Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna during his term as British 
Home Secretary in the early period of the War. Mr. 
McKenna often left the Home Office by a side door to 
avoid protection, maintaining that police officers could 
be more usefully employed on sterner duties. I can only 
point to the late Sir Henry Wilson, whose contempt for 
assassins placed him at the mercy of men who shot him 
down like a dog. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MURDER GOLD 


YSTERY shrouds them, the regicides, the 

terrorists, the murder gangs of the political 

gutters, who are definitely on the increase 
to-day. 

Who pays these dastards ? Whence comes the money 
which induces them to take the desperate hazards at- 
tendant upon killing kings and statesmen? It is a 
problem peculiar to each and every individual case, when 
a slaying of a great and famous man is attempted. In 
each instance the answer is different. In Europe especi- 
ally, every ruler, crowned or otherwise, is the focus point 
of a different combination of conflicting interests and 
enmities. Success breeds jealousy, envy, hatred, and 
there is no man of political might and mark who has not 
rivals to plot his downfall and his doom. 

Murder gold dribbles from purses in high places. 
Through devious channels, which grow at every twist and 
turn more potently evil, the blood-money sifts at last 
into the hands of the gunmen who will do the deed, who 
will scratch the victim’s name on a bullet, load that 
bullet into a revolver, and steal across frontiers to seek 
opportunity. 

The list of political assassinations during the last three 
decades makes terrible reading. Despite all our much- 
vaunted “ civilization,’’ our religions teaching brotherly 
love, our Disarmament Conferences, our Peace pacts, and 
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our international interchange of ideas by travel and 
improved education, fanaticism continues and the murder 
gangs are growing. Patriotism, we are told, is a grand 
thing. Perhaps it is—up to a point; but beyond that 
point it may run off the rails. So-called “ patriotism ” 
has been the excuse for some of the most appalling crimes 
of recent years. 

This is the Golden Age for hired assassins. There are 
plenty of political and semi-political movements in the 
world to-day which cloak the activities of desperadoes. 
Hungary has its “ Bloody Brothers,” with headquarters 
in Budapest. There are secret societies all through the 
Balkans, fomenting revolution after revohition, drunk 
with the lust of murder. The shadow of the assassin 
looms large over the world, and never in history has there 
been a period so black, so fraught with menace, as the 
present. We live dangerously, to-day. 

Roumania is a hot-bed of crime, where killers can be 
hired cheaply provided their passions are stirred. Here 
the political criminals are mostly recruited from the 
student classes, who cannot find work in this depressed 
era. They are turning their knowledge of chemistry, 
acquired at college, to the production of fou] poison gases, 
new type disease bombs, liquid flames and similar devil- 
ties of modem warfare. God help us al) if these atrocities 
are ever given reign, for another World War would mean 
an almost complete “ wipe out” of civilization as we 
know it. 

Long before the Nazi movement was established on its 
present powerful footing, Germany had its “ Vetune 
Vereine " movement, even in the smallest villages. Its 
object was the reinstatement of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty on the throne ; it preached the creed of “’ Down 
with the Jews,” and first used the Swastika sign as an 
emblem, while its ambassadors frequently visited the 
exiled monarch at Doorn. Ludendorff founded a league 
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called the ‘‘ Wotans,” whose main aim in life was to fight 
Republicans. 

Following the trail of secret leagues to the eastward 
there are the powerful Tongs in China, the bandit 
societies whose outrages in Manchukuo are chronicled 
daily in the newspapers, and a host of yellow chieftains 
who lord it over poppy plantations and run supplies of 
opium down to the coasts, hiring killers to guard supplies 
en route. Japan has its “ Black Dragons,” a secret 
society centuries old, whose present leader is eighty years 
old ; a large proportion of its members are young officers 
of the Japanese Navy, and to its discredit are most of 
the assassinations within Nippon, including the murder 
of the Crown Prince in 1909, and in 1933 the Prime 
Minister. 

India is riddled with political fanatics, and the leaders 
of the scores of small rebel legions are usually men who 
have been educated at universities in England. The roll 
of English public officials who have been murdered in 
India by these upstarts is a long one, and makes grim 
reading. If this paragraph catches the eye of thinking 
Indians, let them compare British Rule in India to-day 
with Roman rule in Britain nineteen hundred years ago. 
The similarity is strong. Rome sent Britain her legions, 
who opened up inaccessible places by building fine roads, 
the first highways of the country—~Britain did that same 
thing for India, and in addition brought the boon of rail- 
ways, motor cars, and airplanes. The Roman legions 
inaugurated systems of Law in Ancient Britain, teaching 
the natives to revere justice—British Justice in India is 
striving all the time to better the lot, especially the un- 
fortunate ‘“ Untouchables,” the outcasts condemned to 
lives of miserable degradation by the caste system of the 
phallic worshippers. The Romans built and guarded the 
Great Wall of the North to keep out the fierce, invading 
barbarians of Pict and Scot tribes, affording peace to 
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Britain—and British soldiers hold the Khyber Pass, key 
to the Northern gateway of India, constantly keeping out 
the savage Afghan raiders and the bandit tribes of the 
hills along the North-West Frontier. If British Rule 
ended in India, within a day the land would be a welter of 
bloodshed, Rival religions would clash in bloody 
struggle, Communist agitators would cause a Civil War, 
and in through the Khyber would come the murderous 
hordes who now peep baffled from the crags and shoot 
from ambush at the guardians of the gate. Roman rule, 
withdrawn from Britain, was a catastrophic loss, and for 
centuries afterwards the shadow of savagery shrouded the 
little island. Think of these things, Young India, think 
well, and choose wisely. 

During the years before I took over the duty of per- 
sonally guarding that famous British statesman, Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, he became an object of attention for a secret 
society styling itself “The Black Hand of Europe and 
America.” In 1905 Mr. Balfour's Special Branch detec- 
tive guards frustrated an attempt to murder him in his 
brougham, and in March of the following year black- 
mailing letters were received from the ‘‘ Black Hand,” 
which had headquarters in Berlin. 

The letters demanded the sum of £5000, to be paid 
unless the statesman did not wish terrible calamity to 
fall upon himself and his family. 

The correspondence was handed over to Scotland 
Yard, and the Special Branch set to work. Months of 
careful investigation, hundreds of searching secret en- 
quiries, resulted in the revelation that the leader of the 
“Black Hand” Gang was a printer named Paessler, 
living in Chemnitz. The capture and sentence of 
Paessler, who went away for a long “ stretch,” ended 
the case, 

Mention of secret societies brings me to recount some 
true stories of the under-cover organizations of Europe 
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and U.S.A., with which I have come into contact during 
my detective career. When I first joined the “ Yard” 
staff, the dreaded Camorra of Southern Italy was active 
and intensely powerful. Born in an Italian gaol—where 
by a carefully-contrived series of signs by gesture, atti- 
tude, and lip-movement, the ringleaders communicated 
with fellow-prisoners—this amazing league flowered 
swiftly into an evil plant of colossal dimensions. As 
crooks left the gaols they were roped into the organiza- 
tion ; some were lured in by promises of big profits, and 
quickly compromised into keeping silence; some were 
blackmailed into joining; others were threatened with 
death unless they linked with the biggest criminal ‘ hook- 
up” of the time. 

By such methods the Camorra gathered to itself not 
only a vast, close-knit band of common crooks, petty 
thieves, murderers, and the like, but also astute brains ; 
men convicted for swindling, share frauds, embezzlement, 
black-coated crooks with keen wits, were sought and 
found. The master-minds of the Camorra planned their 
coups with great skill and their influence was felt by many 
in high positions of commerce, State and even Church. 

Every known crime was practised by its members, and 
a secret reign of terror continued for many years. The 
Apaches of Paris and “ yeggs” of U.S.A. were lambs 
compared to these Italian and Sicilian wolves of the 
underworld. When Italy grew too hot to hold a member 
of the Camorra, he skipped about the other European 
countries or lay low in London (as an ice-cream vendor or 
“hokey-pokey”’ man, perhaps as a waiter in a Soho 
Restaurant) until he received the “ all clear" from his 
chiefs. Then, wherever he was, he would stage a robbery, 
a swindle, or some other form of villainy, just to give the 
neighbourhood something to think about, and with well- 
lined pockets hit the home-bound trail to Naples, centre 
of Camorra activities. 
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So bold and audacious did the Camorra men become, 
that in the years 1900-1910, with big money reserves to 
hack their activities, they came more and more into the 
open, until at last the Italian Government, in sheer 
desperation, adopted severe repressive measures, and 
when the Cuocolo Murder Case broke in 1911, the death- 
blow was dealt. After a trial lasting twelve months, 
twenty of the captured Camorra leaders were sent to 
their deaths. 

A contemporary of the Camorra was the infamous 
“Mafia” society of the Island of Sicily, whose fugitive 
members gave Scotland Yard detectives a good deal of 
trouble both before the tragic assassination of King 
Humbert of Italy and afterwards. 

King Humbert was noted the world over for his genial 
character, kindness of heart and extraordinary munifi- 
cence to the poor and needy. Yet though beloved by 
his people, he was hardly ever free from regicide molesta- 
tion. In 1897 a political fanatic named Acciarito 
attempted his murder, and the King had a very narrow 
escape. “It is one of the incidents of my profession,” 
said King Humbert, afterwards, “‘ assassination is the 
perquisite of kings." 

In July, 1900, His Majesty went to Monz to distribute 
prizes at a little local sports function. He watched the 
sports, commended the winners, awarded the trophies, 
and was leaving the athletic ground when three bullets 
smashed into his body. The killer was a native of Prato 
in Tuscany, Gaetano Angelo Bressi, a king-hater who 
had travelled from New York to do the murder. 

U.S.A. at that time was wide open for immigrants from 
Europe, and Mafia and Camorra men were flocking across 
the water to find sanctuary. They had their own little 
coteries, outposts of both movements, in the big American 
cities, and Bressi's friends openly boasted in New York a 
week before the murder occurred that it was going to 
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come very quickly. Bressi was selected for the job by 
Chance, for in a ballot of anarchists to determine who 
should kill the King, he drew the fatal ticket. 

Humbert’s murder drew attention to the activities of 
the Mafia, and a big drive was made to stamp out the 
society. And here we see the origin of the widespread 
* racketeering ” practised by the gangsters of U.S.A. to- 
day. The Mafia were connoisseurs of a special form of 
gang work called “ Protection,” by which tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, and wealthy merchants were blackmailed 
into paying constant heavy fees to be “ guarded from 
tuffians,” Any refusal to pay the dues demanded by the 
extortionists resulted in terrorism by other members of 
the gang; after which the suave representative of the 
chiefs would call again and suggest that the decision 
should be reconsidered. In almost every case the victim 
gave in, and was bled and bled until he had no money or 
possessions left. 

This form of crime existed all over Sicily at the time of 
the Humbert assassination. It would not be true to say 
that the Mafia men invented it, for undoubtedly it had 
been practised before in a small way, in previous centu- 
ties, but it is true to say that they brought “ Protection ” 
to a fine art. 

Then when the great police drive came, off went the 
fugitives to the New World, establishing themselves in 
Chicago and other cities of the Middle West and the 
eastern seaboard of America. From those first Sicilians, 
ex-Mafia men, has sprung up the network of gangs which 
now prey upon citizenry all over U.S.A. Look at the 
names of the known gang chiefs of America, Colisimo, 
Torrio, and others, all these cognomens betray the 
Sicilian origin. 

In 1915-1918, when many of the Italian policemen 
were fighting with the forces on the Austrian front, the 
Mafia society reared its ugly head again in Sicily. Terrible 
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acts of revenge were committed upon men known to have 
been concerned in the first big “clean up,” and robbery 
with violence, rapine, and extortion were rampant. The 
creed of the Mafia was ‘‘ Never Apply for Justice ! Never 
Assist in the Detection of Crime,” and their exploits made 
the Corsican bandits look like a Sunday School pic-nic. 

Between 1922-1927 the Mafia, its ranks swelled with 
ex-soldiers who had gained a taste for bloodshed, was 
responsible for some of the most atrocious political crimes 
in history. Then the new saviour of Italy, Benito 
Mussolini, took a strong stand, and in one master-stroke 
smashed the Mafia. The Duce put 150 of these desperate 
criminals on trial for their lives, and most of them 
reevived sentences of life imprisonment. 

When the blow fell, those quick enough escaped the 
net, and every capital in Europe received its share of 
outlaws. England, as usual, was an objective for them, 
and the “ Yard "’ spent some anxious moments watching 
for these scum. As before, the most popular venue was 
America, and if the reader has studied the rise of the 
liquor gangs in that country he will have noted how 
during these s of 1924-1927 cases of racketeering 
grew to amazing proportions; a clear proof that the 
bulk of the men who got away from Mussolini’s clutches 
reached their friends in the U.S.A. and were at once 
afforded ample scope for their peculiar talents. Edgar 
Wallace's famous play, ‘‘ On the Spot,” produced a few 
years ago, gave a vivid and brilliantly true-to-life picture 
© these Sicilian gangsters and their depredations ; the 
dominant figure of the play was Tony Perelli, the true 
Sicilian Mafia type, small, plump, greasy, sensuous, 
reeking with vice, who scrupled at nothing from 
white-slaving to homicide. 

The world knows to what extent racketeering has 
gained a hold in troubled North America. There is not 
a film star, not a banker, not a public person of any kind 
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but who does not go in daily fear of being kidnapped— 
the vile ‘Snatch racket ” with its “spotters” and its 
“grab men” having been worked up to a pitch of 
perfection by the tribe of ex-European terrorists. 

Now a black shadow hangs over the Dominion of 
Canada. It is the growing menace of invasion by the 
gunmen gangs of the United States. 

The successful hunting down and killing of the notorious 
Dillinger—and later of his first lieutenant, ‘ Baby- 
face ’’ Nelson—some time ago roused State and Federal 
police and secret service agents into a fever of anti-gang 
activity, and the Underworld of North America is in a 
ferment. 

The biggest drive against the gunmen is taking place 
in and around Chicago, for many years the pivot of 
racketeering and gang crime. 

No gangster feels safe. ‘‘ Stool-pigeons’”’ (informers) 
are enjoying a boom, with strong assurances of protection 
by the police who rely largely upon their reports and 
spy-work. 

Hundreds of the worst desperadoes in the U.S., deeming 
it wise to lay low until the pressure of the great hunt is 
relaxed, are seeking refuge—and finding it in Canada. 

Canada offers magnificent opportunities to the crook 
seeking a reasonably safe lodging and a new theatre of 
crime. In all the vast Dominion there are only ten 
millions of population, mostly living in cities and settle- 
ments clustered along the two railroad lines of Canadian 
Pacific and C.N.R. Beyond the rails to North and West 
are tremendous stretches of lonely country ; there are the 
“ Barren Lands,” north of the prairie provinces, and 
touching the Yukon; there are the immensities of wild 
bush country in British Columbia—what a chance for 
fugitive gunmen ! 

In the days before the settlement of California and the 
U.S. West, outlaws from the cities sought refuge in the 
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sagebrush country. Who has not heard of the notorious 
“ Robber’s Roost ’”' stronghold in Utah, and the border 
ruffians of the Hole-in-the-wall region of Wyoming, 
themes of thousands of fiction stories ? 

There is grave danger that the foothill country on both 
sides of the Canadian Rockies may be colonized in an 
exactly similar way by bands composed of the vilest 
elements of gangland. 

Already there are signs that such an invasion of out- 
Jaws is taking place—and of what avail are provincial and 
Mounted Police when fast airplanes can hurtle from 
American territory within a matter of hours, drop 
fugitives, and return for more ? 

Quite recently a Montreal banker was successfully 
“snatched” and his relatives paid a huge ransom 
immediately in order to get him back unharmed. 

This terrible racket—far worse than the illicit liquor 
traflic—offers colossal profits to the desperado. More 
and more men are being drafted into the ranks of pro- 
fessional kidnappers by the mystery-men who direct 
operations, 

Canada’s great spaces are ideal for their purpose. 
“Snatched " near a U.S. city, a rich man can be flown 
swiftly to a lonely spot in the wilds, there to be kept— 
far from roads and habitations, utterly out of contact 
with civilization—in a log shack until the ransom has 
been paid. 

Ransomed, the victim can be flown back, dropped, and 
the ‘plane provides a speedy getaway. 

To counteract this menace, it is vital that an Air 
Police be inaugurated in the Dominion, to patrol the 
wilderness, to watch for gangsters. Only by the strictest 
supervision and the most constant vigilance can the 
danger be suppressed. 


CHAPTER IX 


AT GRIPS WITH ANARCHISTS 


in danger——"" 

The haggard-faced man plucked at my sleeve, 
hissed the appeal from the side of his mouth, terrified 
lest the howling, blood-mad mob that hemmed him in 
should overhear. He dared not speak again, but his eyes 
implored. 

I ordered his arrest—and the arrest of four men with 
him ; thus I came to lay official hands upon a man whose 
genius later was to affect European politics profoundly, 
who was to become the greatest figure in the titanic 
drama of the Russian Revolution, who, even though now 
dead, still dominates in the 1.S.$.R. The man I arrested 
was Lenin. 

My period of training with the uniformed London 
Metropolitan Police was over, and I was working my way 
up the various rungs in the new Special Political Branch 
of New Scotland Yard. These were the days before the 
Great War, days fraught with significance, throbbing 
with life and colour, when London—refuge for Europe’s 
political outlaws—seethed with plots and counter-plots. 

Never was there a greater need for the Special Political 
Branch than at that time. One of our great worries was 
the Russian problem. 

In those days the duties of the Special Branch detec- 
tives in regard to Russia were two-fold. We had to keep 
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a close watch on the undesirable aliens, political refugees, 
who had been driven from their own country for various 
reasons, and also, equally important, we had to keep a 
constant watch upon Imperial Russian spies working 
against the interests of Great Britain. 

Scarcely a week passed but the Special Branch had an 
“ Urgent ”’ message from the dreaded organization “ The 
Third Section "’ (as the Russian Secret Police were called), 
advising us that some scoundrel or another was on his 
way to England. Sometimes a wholly false and dreadful 
catalogue of crimes would be tacked on to the refugee’s 
record, with a view to earming him disfavour with the 
English police as soon as he landed. In time this habit of 
the Russian Secret Police defeated itself, for nobody 
attached the slightest importance to what they said. 

Meanwhile, the Russian Political Agents were continu- 
ally stirring up trouble for England on the Indian 
Frontier. Many and many a little war fought against 
the British by tribesmen on the Northen border was 
financed, armed, and equipped by the old Imperial 
Russia. All sorts of misunderstandings with the, then, 
King of Afghanistan were fostered by their agents. 

For months I followed and watched the Russian agents 
in England and was astounded by the extent of their 
ramifications. Not only were they busy in India, but 
other Russian Agents were at work in the Balkans, 
pricking the Serbians into irritation for Austria—the 
traditional enemy of Russia. 

The Slav temperament cannot resist intrigue and 
mischief-making. Even to-day, under a regime violently 
Opposite to the old one, they are up to the same tricks. 

Most of the Russian political refugees who came to 
England decided to play safe, and confined their plotting 
activities to schemes against the Czar. Some of them 
were immensely likeable people. 

T used to know the genial General Vischoff, a Liberal 
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Member of the Duma, who had his estates confiscated 
because he told the Czar that the Russian Army and 
Navy were so corrupt they would lose the Japanese 
War. 

I knew Vischoff to be a courageous and honest man, 
but you should have heard the vile things the unscru- 
pulous Third Section said about him. Amongst other 
things he was described as an anarchist, suspected 
murderer, suspected participant in bank frauds, a 
voluptuary, a menace to young girls, and a sworn assassin 
of Kings. 

General Vischoff settled down in a small house near 
Windsor, England. He was friendly with the officers of 
the Windsor barracks and dined with them frequently. 
He had made several visits to the wildest districts of 
Northern Siberia and his hobby was mountain climbing. 
He lived a perfectly blameless life with a charming wife. 
The only way in which he came into contact with young 
people was when he gave a series of lectures to schools. 

The only suspicious thing about him was that he at- 
tended the monthly Council meetings of the “‘ Anarchists’ 
Club” in Jubilee Street, East London, where dangerous 
fanatics met to blow off steam. There were many 
Russians in England in those days who, like Vischoff, 
were refugees and yet quite wealthy. Many of these 
would attend the meetings of the Anarchists’ Club and 
there mix with the veritable scum of the earth. 

One night to the Yard came news that there was likely 
to be trouble at the Jubilee Street headquarters. Frantic 
reports had arrived from the Third Section that practi- 
cally every ruffian and regicide in Europe was to fore- 
gather in London upon a certain date. 

I believe the Czar himself was in a panic. He had 
planned a journey to Vienna to visit the old Emperor 
Franz Josef and was actually on the way when he heard 
about the great London meeting of Anarchists. He had 
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his special train turned back and scuttled off to Tzarskoe 
Selo where he hid himself behind a forest of bayonets 
until the trouble should be reported as over. 

Though “ Third Section ” information was greatly dis- 
counted as being mostly gross exaggeration, we had to 
take precautions. When this much-discussed meeting 
took place, the building was surrounded by police and 
detectives, while others were waiting at a station near- 
ly in case reinforcements should be necessary. 

J realized how much importance the “ Third Section ” 
attached to the affair when I saw, entering the Ritz 
Hotel, none other than the famous Colonel Kharoff, one 
of the Chiefs of the Secret Police of Russia, surrounded 
by a strong bodyguard. 

This looked very ominous. Special officers were de- 
tached to watch the Colonel. I knew for a fact that if he 
ventured alone down inta the East End of London he 
would certainty come back in a coffin. 

The meeting was duly held and had not been long in 
session when there was an uproar, Summoning several 
plain-clothes detectives, T rushed in and saw a man 
struggling with a number of athers who were holding him. 
He was trying to reach a little bearded fellow who stood 
rolling a cigarette in fingers which trembled slightly, 

We grabbed the struggler, but at once two men in the 
mélée protested. 

“(is not him—they attacked him!” 
ie! Lie! yelled half the meeting. “They are 
spies! Spics! Down with the spies!” 

One of the men who had protested, a haggard fellow 
with the fear of death in his eyes, turned to me. 

“You are a police officer?” he whispered. I replied 
in the affirmative. 

“Get us out!” he hissed. ‘J will explain outside. 
For God's sake, arrest me! Quickly! My life is in 
danger!” 
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1 ordered the arrest of the four men and also the small 
man rolling his cigarette. There was a howl of execration 
from all over the Hall. 

“We will defend him with our lives!’ screamed an 
excitable woman. ‘‘ Down with the police!” 

“Silence ! Listen to me!’’ The voice of the venerable 
Prince Kropotkin—another of the General Vischoff type, 
an aristocrat who had incurred the Czar’s displeasure— 
was heard, calling above the din. Instantly the noise 
died down, 

“ We have nothing to fear,” he said. “ Our comrade 
ts perfectly safe with the British Police. There are those 
of us here who will vouch for him.” 

So without further ado the five prisoners were marched 
off to the police station. The man who had requested to 
be arrested told me on the way that he was Captain 
M—— of the Propajensky Regiment, loaned to the 
“Third Section.” He had visited the meeting on instruc- 
tions, had been recognized by the anarchists, and nearly 
murdered. ‘‘ The little man with the cigarette,” he kept 
repeating, “is the most dangerous revolutionary of all 
I have followed him across Europe and America, almost 
half round the world!” 

I pointed out that as a Russian Secret Service officer he 
was taking a great risk by attending political meetings in 
England, where his presence might lead to a breach of the 
peace. However, he and his associates were released, and 
escorted to the West End of London in taxi-cabs, 

The little man with the cigarette was Lenin. 

Lenin, future dictator of Russia, stood calmly in the 
police station while Prince Kropotkin in his quiet accents 
vouched for him as a good citizen and a harmless refugee. 

After the Prince, General Mandorff, a rich refugee who 
lived at Hampstead, spoke for him, then Baron Kening, 
respectable and rich, gave testimony to his bona fides. 

Lenin was released, but not before he had paid a glowing 
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compliment to the efficiency and humanity of the London 
Police. 

" But if you knew,” he said, “ the tricks of those dogs 
you have let escape to-night you would have them all 
under Jock and key for ever. They are agents-provocateur, 
they are spies, they are jealous of Britain and cause 
you trouble, they are unscrupulous ! ” 

That was my only meeting with Lenin in England, 
though later I was to see him several times in 
Switzerland. 


Death strides ever at the elbow of the political detective 
officer, and once nearly claimed me for his own in the 
bar-parlour of an East End public-house, when I was hot 
on the trail of that mystery-man of the Underworld, 
Fritz Sy , who has often been confused with the 
notorious “ Peter the Painter.” 

“ Poter the Painter’! Thousands of stories, true and 
false, have been told about him. He became a legend in 
his own lifetime. Millions of people all over the world 
have heard the fantastic pseudonym and connect it with 
some definite exploit of this super-anarchist. 

Even to-day controversy rages over his disappearance. 
Many affirm that he perished in the sensational ‘ Siege 
of Sidney Street," a few years prior to the War, when a 
strange concatenation of circumstances spewed to the 
surface the dregs of London’s Underworld, when police 
and soldiers armed with rifles battled with infuriated 
alien gunmen, when Mr. Winston Churchill, as Home 
Secretary, rushed to the scene of the fight to direct in 
person the operations of the Scots Guards and artillery, 
Jn that tense drama of 1910 a police inspector was shot 
dead, but the besieged house caught fire and the charred 
remains of the ruffians were found in the smouldering 
ruins. Was one of the men “ Peter the Painter” ? 
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Let me lay this ghost once and for all time. “ Peter 
the Painter’ did not perish in the Sidney Street holo- 
caust—because he was not there. 

The two men who died in the burning house were the 
desperado Svaars and his comrade Vogel. 

“Peter the Painter ’’ was an artist, hence his nick- 
name. His real name was Peter Piatkow (or Schtern). 
We went after him at an address in Stepney, but he had 
left a few minutes beforehand. We never did see him. 
He was sheltered by friends in this country until the hue 
and cry died down and then escaped to France. The 
Yard believes that he perished twelve months later at a 
garage in Choisy le Roi during what were the first motor- 
bandit crimes in the whole world. 

But regarding Fritz Svaars, my duties as a Special 
Branch officer first brought me into contact with him 
when he was one of the most active members of the 
militant branch of the Russian Anarchist movement. 
Much of the mystery which shrouded him was due to the 
fact that in London there was a cousin of Svaars’, called 
Jacob Peters, who was extremely like him in appearance. 

Jacob Peters was constantly being mistaken for Fritz. 
Secretly, Peters was flattered, and it certainly suited 
Svaars’ purpose, for this confusion of identities enabled 
him to fake alibis with ease. 

Following the murder of the Russian Police Chief, 
Count Smolenoff, in the Crimea, a more rigorous watch 
was kept upon certain elements in the East End of 
London, The “ Third Section " swore that Fritz Svaars 
had been reported as seen at Sevastopol on the night 
before the murder. Enquiries were made in the East End 
and there were many alibis to establish that Fritz was 
there all the time. But from the nature of the alibis I 
was ceftain at the time that they had been definitely 
“arranged,” and that the man seen in various public- 
houses and to whose identity perfectly honest publicans 
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were ready to swear was none other than the cousin— 
Jacob Peters. 

This conviction became a certainty when a British 
Secret Service Agent reported Svaars as passing through 
Paris on his way to England. 

After that I kept a very close watch. I disguised my- 
self and was known as ‘“ Karl Schmidt ” from Hamburg. 
I pretended that J could not speak a word of the English 
language and conversed all the time in German or Yiddish. 

I set up a bumble home in Wilkes Street in the region of 
Svaars’ stamping grounds. I scraped acquaintance with 
several Russians, and at last was taken to the Club in 
Jubilee Street. 

But from the very first Svaars was suspicious of me. 
One day, leaning against the bar of a public-house, I 
stood talking to two men when he entered. 

He darted a glance round the reom, and strolled over 
to me. 

Pretending to be unaware of his scrutiny, I continued 
to chat with my acquaintances. Football. The winner 
of the two-thirty race. Anything to keep up the pose 
of nonchalance, 

I had no desire to try conclusions with the master- 
anarchist. I had no weapons save my fists, and I knew 
that if he was aware of my surveillance he might force a 
fight in order to kill me and so rid himself of my at- 
tentions. 

Nearer he came... and nearer. Several curious 
pairs of eyes followed his movements. When they saw 
him stop by me, my acquaintances sidled away. 

“ Here—you !” said Svaars, softly. He tapped me on 
the shoulder, 

The buzz of talk in the bar-room ebbed away. Came 
an ominous silence. 

Preserving my réle of the bland, smiling German, I 
turned to face him. There was a cruel, ferocious glint in 
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his eyes. I knew it had come to a show-down at last. He 
spat the words at me, viciously —— 

“ Well, Herr ‘ Nark ?, and what reports have you sent 
in to-day?” 

One hand was in his jacket pocket. I saw the bulge of 
a pistol. He waited, head thrust forward, provocative, 
menacing. You might have heard a pin drop, it was so 
quiet. 

One false move and I was a dead man. My only 
resource was bluff. I smiled. I laughed, as though he 
had just told me an excellent joke. 

His lips writhed in a snarl, 

“ You think you are so clever!” he hissed. ‘“ Do you 
think you can fool me? No! Nobody can! A-h-h! Spy!” 

It was to be a fight. 

“Liar!’’ I shouted, and tensed myself for a leap to 
grab the wrist of his gun-hand. With a swift, backhand 
jump he dodged to the doorway. I have regretted ever 
since that I did not close with him at the time, no matter 
what the risk, But before I could go into action—— 

“ Come on—out of it!’ roared a voice. 

Two brawny Irish barmen had me by the ears and 
scruff of the neck, and the next instant I was flung full- 
length on the pavement outside ! 

A crowd collected. Svaars and his friends slipped 
away, a policeman appeared—and I was arrested. The 
constable took me to the police station, and, of course, 
for me the incident ended in the police station canteen. 

That ended the disguise of “ Karl Schmidt” for ever. 
It had outlived its usefulness. Some weeks later I was on 
my way to the “ Anarchists’ Club” when I came face to 
face with Svaars again. 

“So your friends the police have put you on the trail 
once more?” he muttered with a sneer, and passed on. 

Shortly after this incident, three police officers were 

2 + Nark ‘—police informer. 
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shot dead by a gang of criminals in Houndsditch, London. 
A fortnight later the gang was trapped in the house at 
Sidney Street and the dramatic battle, unique in London's 
police history, ensued. Svaars was one of the men 
burned to death in the holocaust. Jacob Peters, the 
cousin, came to curse the resemblance that had tickled 
his vanity, for he had to prove to a judge and jury that 
he was not a participant in the Houndsditch murders. In 
this he succeeded. 

The Wheels of Time turned and turned, war days came 
and went, and I was sent to Geneva to guard a British 
Statesman attending the Peace Conference. 

When the Conference ended I was standing in the door- 
way of the Great Hall of the Assembly, when two men 
pushed past, One was Litvinoff—whom I had known in 
earlier and more lurid days as ‘' Finkelstein.” With 
Litvinoff, I had been told, was the dreaded representative 
of the Cheka, the man in charge of the Committee for the 
suppression of counter-revolution and sabotage, the man 
called " Commissar for North Georgia,” of whom millions 
lived in fear and terror. I had heard much about this 
sinister individual, who was Litvinoff's shadow at 
Geneva ; his bold-blooded brutality in dealing with 
suspects was a by-word ; and I decided to take a good 
look at him. 

As Litvinoff came out of the Hall and moved down the 
steps in the sunshine towards the Hispano-Suiza limou- 
sine awaiting him, I strode forward, glanced at his 
companion—and found myself once more face to face 
with Jacob Peters. 

Jacob Peters, sometime presser of second-hand clothes 
in the East End of London, spy and international revolu- 
tionary. And now arbiter of life and death over hundreds 
of millions of people. 

He saw me. For a moment he stared in puzzled 
surprise. Then he lifted an eyebrow, grinned, and——— 
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“ Hello, Karl Schmidt!” he laughed, as he gave me a 
slap on the shoulder and passed on to his car jauntily 
without a backward glance. 

And that was the last I ever saw of the cousin of Fritz 
Svaars. 

One of the most dangerous anarchists who came to the 
notice of the Special Branch during my days at Scotland 
Yard was “ The Man With Nine Lives.” The real name 
of the sinister figure cloaked by this flamboyant 
pseudonym was Errico Malatesta and he stands out as one 
of the most picturesque villains who ever engaged in 
desperate criminal exploits. No fiction-writer has yet 
created a character to out-rival this strange, fantastic 
personality of real life. 

Unlike the majority of political anarchists and king- 
killers, Malatesta was born to a family high in the social 
scale and possessed of vast estates in Sicily. As the years 
passed he inherited the title of Count. Then came the 
astounding swing of the pendulum which started him on 
his meteoric career of devilry. Dividing his lands, Count 
Malatesta created a small trust to administer his estate 
for the benefit of the “ oppressed,” dropped his title, and 
slid like an eel into the murk of the Underworld, in 
prisons oft, in trouble always. 

There was nothing decent or clean in his character, but 
he was courageous almost to the point of insanity. If 
there were two ways of doing a thing, Malatesta chose 
the crooked one by instinct, yet he did not scruple to 
risk his own life for the ‘ Cause ’’ which he worshipped. 
He was one of the men—and there are more of them 
about than you would think—who find the routine of 
civilized life too humdrum ; dabbling in crime gave him 
a zest to live, a new whip and rhythm in the pulse. 

Malatesta is remarkable in that he escaped death many 
times at the hands of jealous renegades from the various 
anarchist leagues with which he associated, hence his 
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title “Man With Nine Lives.’ Three times he was 
captured and sentenced to death ; three times he escaped 
—once, in the grand “ Monte Christo” manner, from an 
island prison in the Mediterranean. Many years of his 
amazing Jife were spent in European prisons, and one 
of his spectacular escapes was successfully staged when 
he was serving a life sentence. 

The secret society in which he most interested himself 
was the Mala Vita (The Evil Life Society), and Malatesta 
was certainly a living advertisement for the league. 
Describing himself variously as electrical engineer and 
boak publisher, he was a murderous political refugee who 
had been deported from France, Egypt, Spain, Portugal, 
Jingland, and the U.S.A. 

When this travelling storm-centre came to England he 
had learned something of the uncanny power of the 
Special Branch for “ smelling out "’ such as he, and sought 
tefuge among the teeming millions of the poor in a squalid 
part of Stepney, London, existing furtively in a dirty 
little room in a mean street. As a magnet to steel, he 
drew the anarchist element round him, and fired them 
with militant fervour. 

His London gang numbered in its ranks a gamut of 
crooks including expert counterfeit coiners and forgers, 
whose fake currency was circulated to profit which 
swelled the funds of the “ Cause." Among his con- 
federates was Prince Kropotkin, concerned in Russian 
plots against the Czar. 

In 1909, needing more money, Malatesta ‘ put up” 
the robbery which ended in the most amazing running 
fight between police and crooks of those times. Two of 
his associates, Russian revolutionaries named Paul 
Hefeldt and Jacob Lepidus, were detailed to rob a clerk 
of a Tottenham (North London) rubber factory of a bag 
of gold, wages being taken to the factory from the bank. 

Hefeldt and Lepidus were fit companions for Malatesta, 
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regicides of the deepest dye. In 1907 this pair, together 
with Peter, the brother of Lepidus, made an attempt 
upon the life of the French President, but the plan 
miscarried, with the direst results to Peter Lepidus, 
who was blown to pieces by the premature explosion of 
the bomb in his own coat pocket ! 

The other two hid in the ghettos of the Latin Quarter 
of Paris, until such time as they could cross the Channel 
in safety and link up with Malatesta in England. Then 
came the Tottenham crime, replete with sensational 
angles. The robbery of the gold was accomplished, and 
the desperados made off. But a posse of police and 
civilians gave chase. 

The robbers, with great ingenuity, boarded a street 
tramcar, and forced the luckless driver at the pistol- 
point, to send his great car crashing along the steel tracks 
at top speed! Fast and furious was the chase, with the 
police following in commandeered vehicles. 

From tram-car to private automobile, pistols and gold- 
bag in hand, they went; then to a motor-van, which, 
finally discarded on reaching the open stretch of land 
called Tottenham Marshes, was left with its driver 
dangerously wounded. 

Dashing across the marshes to a coal-man’s cottage, 
Lepidus forced his way in and barricaded himself in an 
upper room. Hefeldt, meanwhile, had crouched at bay 
behind a rail fence, and blazed away at police and civilians 
alike, finally turning his last two bullets upon himself. 
Lepidus, realizing that the game was up, committed 
suicide in the cottage bedroom with his own pistol. 

Though Malatesta’s connection with the crime was 
known, there was not sufficient evidence to arrest him, 
and he continued in his career of wholesale villainy. 

In 1910 Malatesta planned the Houndsditch Jewel 
Robbery, which was frustrated owing to a warning, but 
in the running fight which followed, of five policemen 
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three were shot dead and two badly wounded. Mala- 
testa's confederate in this astounding outrage was 
Cardstein, the first of the scientist-crooks, who at Mala- 
testa's house made the bombs which the notorious 
anarchist “ Peter the Painter’ was wont to smuggle 
into Russia. 

It was Malatesta and Cardstein who supplied their 
hirelings with acetylene gas for the blow-pipes with which 
they tried to burn their way through to the jewel safes 
containing {50,000 worth of gems and gold. All the 
members of this gang were aliens, murderers, sodden with 
vice and every kind of devilry from white-slaving to 
blackmail, and Malatesta and Cardstein ruled them with 
an iron hand. 

Amazingly, the infamous Malatesta’s luck held good 
even to the last. Despite the long list of crimes he had 
perpetrated and helped perpetrate, there was not sufh- 
cient proof to convict him, and when he was finally caught 
in the net of the Law it was only because he had foolishly 
hibelled a well-known author. At the Old Bailey Central 
Criminal Court, London, Mr. Justice Darling sentenced 
him tu prison and deportation, and his departure broke 
up the great gang which numbered over a hundred 
fighting gunmen 
Cardstein died in the abortive Houndsditch Robbery, 
being shot dead by a jealous accomplice. At his lodgings 
in Stepney was found a complete scientific laboratory, 
with supplies of nitric acid, sulphuric acid, nitro-glycerine, 
gas for steel-cutting blowers, test-tubes, retorts, whole 
volumes on the theory of explosives, and a complete up- 
to-date kit of the very jatest safe-opening tools. 

Time and time again, during my detective investiga- 
tions, I found anarchy and ordinary crime intermingled 
in this way. The ‘ Yard C.1.D. men, in tracking down 
robbers and safe-blowers, uncovered clues which led to 
the frustration of political plots ; and, on the other hand, 
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we Special Branch men, in fighting political wrongdoers, 
found ourselves bringing to light all manner of crimes- 
against-property, and the more sordid forms of villainy. 

One of the last anarchists to leap into prominence in 
London, before the War, provided a first-rank sensation, 
including double-murder and a double-wounding. 

His name was Stephen Titus, and he was a typical 
example of a weak-minded man, who, depraved by 
dabbling in revolution, armed himself with death-dealing 
weapons and lost his sanity. Titus was an Armenian- 
Turk, in the middle twenties, who in some mysterious 
manner had made powerful connections with the biggest 
gangs of anarchists infesting Soho and the West-End. 

Those organizations, usually sparing in their doles to 
hirelings, strangely enough kept Titus liberally supplied 
with money, and he lived at high-class hotels in com- 
parative affluence. Always he paid his way, never was he 
without a sheaf of currency notes in his wallet. 

Scotland Yard never did really discover the reason for 
this unusual subsidy. It was conjectured that Titus’s 
mission in the anarchist movements was directed by 
powerful underworld influences outside England, and that 
the leaders in London had been instructed to honour his 
indents for cash. Yet he did not seem to be engaged in 
any spectacular incidents or to be achieving any special 
objects. This phase of his existence seems fated to 
remain a mystery. 

So imbued with the spirit of anarchy did Titus become, 
so bitter against monarchy and constituted authority, 
that in the end his brooding drove him mad, and he “ ran 
amok ” one hot day towards the end of summer, 1912. 

He was staying at the famous “ Horseshoe Hotel "' in 
Tottenham Court Road, London. On arrival at the hotel, 
he had insisted on occupying Room Number Thirteen. 
“ Room Thirteen I must have, and no other,” he told the 
management. “J will pay to get what I want.” 
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Titus always settled his hotel bills promptly, and was 
a frequent patron of the “ Bohemian Bar,’’ which a 
reconstruction of the house has since swept away. 

He had been in the bar one morning, imbibed several 
drinks, went out, and eventually returned. His face was 
flushed. His eyes glittering. The virus of anarchy, which 
had long poisoned his brain, was working to a head, and 
all the murderous instincts in the man surged into full 
flood. 

Drawing a revolver from his pocket, he emptied the 
contents of the gun into the manageress and a barmaid. 

The manageress fell dead instantly. The barmaid was 
seriously wounded. 

Reloading his weapon, Titus dashed out into the busy 
thoroughfare of Tottenham Court Road, sending a 
shattering hail of lead all around him. Two hotel waiters 
darted aiter him, and the chase was taken up by a plucky 
newspaper-vendor whose “ pitch ’? was on the pavement 
outside. 

Titus sped round a corner, plunged down Great 
Russell Street past the offices of publishers and book- 
sellers, and ran towards the British Museum. 

The newspaper seller, John Starchfield, was in the van 
of pursuit, with the waiters in the rear. Another man, 
one Thomas Morris Johns, dashed up alongside Starch- 
field, who panted out the amazing story of the mad 
murderer. Together the two men pounded along the 
pavement, scattering startled pedestrians right and left. 

Titus, breathless, suddenly decided to make a stand. 
Jumping into a corner afforded by the angle of a building, 
he crouched at bay, revolver levelled. 

Those who saw Starchfield hurl himself at Titus 
declured that no feat on the Rugby football field ever 
equalled his “ tackle.”’ 

Crash! Crash !—and the plucky Starchfield was down 
on the pavement, kicking in agony, with two bullets in 
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his stomach. But he managed to grasp Titus, giving 
Mr. Johns a chance to leap in. 

Johns got a bullet, but wrested the gun from the 
madman. And when the police arrived and completed 
the capture, Johns died from his wound. The battle 
was replete with thrills, and in the fracas Titus sustained 
slight concussion. 

Johns and Starchfield became public heroes for their 
bravery, and a subscription was raised for them. Starch- 
field lived on, and eventually was able to resume his 
occupation of selling newspapers outside the hotel. 

On searching Titus, the police found nearly £200 in 
gold and currency notes in his pockets, but he would not 
reveal the source of his wealth. Indicted at the Central 
Criminal Court, Old Bailey, for the double killing of the 
manageress and Mr. Johns, Titus refused to plead either 
“Guilty ” or “ Not Guilty.” In fact, he refused to open 
his mouth, and despite every effort and even words of 
sharp command from the stern judge, he maintained 
malignant silence. He was held to be “ mute by malice,” 
and the trial proceeded. 

The verdict of the jury was that Titus was ‘“ Guilty but 
Insane,” and he was sent to Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum. The magistrate called Starchfield before him, 
thanked him for his plucky capture of the anarchist, and 
awarded him fifty pounds as recompense fur is two 
serious wounds, 

Crowds thronged the pavements of Tottenham Court 
Road to catch a glimpse of the hero. All that long 
winter, troubled by the wounds, Starchfield sold his 
papers. Then came a strange sequel. 

Months passed. Then Starchfield was arrested for the 
murder of his own son. The boy had been killed in a 
railway carriage of the old North London Railway. It 
was an atrocious murder, but despite the suspicion 
directed against Starchfield, the verdict was “ Not 
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Guilty.” The famous K.C., Sir Edward Marshall-Hall, 
defended the prisoner, the fees being raised by a news- 
paper subscription. 

Discharged, a free man, Starchfield again resumed his 
occupation on the pavements of London, but the old 
wounds were troubling him again, and he died in great 
pain, his illness being the direct result of the bullets of 
Titus. 


CHAPTER X 


TRAILING SEDITIONISTS 


Movement was rampant in England and fanatical 

Hindu agitators were endeavouring to arouse 
disaffection in the Mother Country, I and another police 
officer received orders to “ tail’? a suspect—a small, 
slender Indian student whose name was Lal Dringha. 

At the Yard we knew Dringha was a dangerous man, a 
travelling storm-centre, nurturing an intense hatred 
against the British Raj and trying to infuse others with 
his doctrine. Openly and defiantly he had avowed before 
Sergeant MacLaughlin of the Special Branch—that same 
Sergeant MacLaughlin who was drowned when guarding 
Lord Kitchener on the ill-fated Hampshire during the 
Great War—that he hated the British Rule in India and 
meant “ to kill somebody some day!” 

Despite his continued threats and continued police 
warnings to the Government, Dringha was allowed to 
walk about a free man, and his fanatical hatred drove 
him to a meeting at the Imperial Institute, London, 
where Sir Curzon Wylie, Permanent Secretary to the 
India Office, was Jeaving the assembly. 

Dringha wormed his ways to the front of the throng, 
whipped out an automatic pistol, and fired three fatal 
bullets into Sir Curzon Wylie’s body. 

Two more he directed at Doctor Laccala, an eminent 
Indian who leapt to restrain him. 
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After his dastardly deed Dringha offered no resistance, 
and calmly allowed himself to be held by several men until 
the police officers arrived to arrest him. 

This outrage led to the cleaning-up of the seditionary 
movement, and the regions of Bayswater, Notting Hill 
Gate, and Shepherd’s Bush were raided and many suspects 
resident in these districts gathered in. The aim of the 
Movement was to spread discontent amongst all Indian 
subjects against the British Raj. The Indian members 
were sometimes helped by so-called ‘' British sympa- 
thizers.” We dealt with these gentry too, and one of 
them who passed through my hands was the editor of a 
newspaper called The Indian Sociologist, a turbulent 
periodical screaming the villainies of British rule and 
urging overthrow. 

Savarkar and Chatopadaya were two of the greatest 
extremists. T helped arrest the former, and he was 
dcported to India where he received a prison sentence. 
The latter escaped the police net and fled to Switzerland. 

But we were to hear of Chatopadaya later, during 
the Great War. Via Intelligence channels, in October, 
1915, definite information reached us about the Germany 
Conspiracy with regard to India. 

Chatopadaya was joined in Switzerland by a former 
associate, Har Dayal, who had helped him publish in 
California, U.S.A., a periodical called Chadr (Mutiny). 
Har Dayal came from America, and with his old comrade 
entered Germany and began negotiations with the 
German Secret Service, urging the possibilities of hamper- 
ing the Allied cause by fostering an uprising in India and 
so engaging the attention of the British on yet another 
“ front.” 

At first the German Intelligence chiefs paid but scant 
attention to the two agitators, but they were not easily 
deterred. Their next move was to bring into Germany 
via Switzerland a real live Indian “ Prince.” 
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This new arrival, named Pertabr, was an educated 
Indian with some slight claim to the title of “ Prince,” by 
reason of being the son of a deposed ruler of a small native 
state. But to the German Secret Service he was boosted 
as a great rajah, of immense despotic power, wielding 
sovereignty over millions of peasants, and with feelings 
of strong sympathy for the Central European Powers. 

The Germans nibbled tentatively. 

The two seditionists mentioned their paper, Ghadr, 
then being published at Berkeley, California, by assistants. 
“Here is the paper, here is the man!’ they cried. 
“ What a chance for Germany!’ 

And the German Intelligence Service slid its lip over 
the bait and swallowed it—hook, line, and sinker as well. 

A German-Oriental invasion was planned, via Con- 
stantinople and Kabul, to raise rebellion in India. The 
seditionists, with their “ Prince,” their German money, 
and their helpers, set off and actually did travel a long 
way—but in Afghanistan the mission went to pieces, and 
the British Secret Service reported that its members were 
now wandering as homeless outcasts about Central Asia. 

A cable from the Special Branch, Scotland Yard, to the 
police in California ended the life of the seditionist 
newspaper. The Indians producing it were arrested on 
charge of “ violating the neutrality laws.” And when 
they were brought to trial, one, convinced that his 
comrade had betrayed him, shot the man dead in open 
court. 

Shot was answered by shot—for a deputy sheriff, who 
saw the gun appear, whipped out his own revolver and 
shot the killer dead. It was the end of the drama. 

Savarkar, true to his excitable nature, afforded a 
sensation during his deportation voyage to India. My 
work in countering the efforts of the Indian extremists 
had brought me into close contact with this man; 
I knew him to be a fanatic, so ardently sincere for the 
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“Cause” that he unwisely consorted with the scum of 
the political underworld, trying to win known rebels to 
his side. The ship on which he was travelling stopped at 
Marseilles, and the daring Savarkar, being a small man, 
contrived to squeeze his body through a port-hole—no 
easy feat !—and escaped. 

What a hue and cry! There was almost a diplomatic 
incident, as he was a political prisoner. But the Dock 
Police subsequently tracked him down and brought him 
back to the ship. 

Hindu students, sent to England to be educated by 
their rich parents, were the prey of these hot-head 
revolutionaries, who induced their dupes to pay ‘ sub- 
scriptions" to the “funds ’’ and thus contrived to line 
their own purses. In these days, before the War, the cult 
of Communism was not widely spread, and there was no 
central organization to provide funds for the agitators. 
What a god-send the young, highly strung, tempera- 
mental students must have been, and how easy it was to 
fool them! Young Egyptians, too, were drawn into the 
net, and preyed upon. Dringha, Savarkar and other 
leaders were impregnated with the principles of revolt, 
and succeeded in working upon the young men's minds 
to such an extent that a great wave of anti-British 
disaffection swept through the ranks of the students in 
British colleges and Universities. 

Here was work for me. Many times I was sent to the 
Universities, to Oxford, Cambridge and other seats of 
learning, to attend the meetings of the Indian students, 
and these contacts proved most important in the 
subsequent stamping out of plots and arrest of noted 
leaders. At Hampstead, in the north of London, there 
was a place called “India House,” where frequent 
meetings were attended by hundreds of supporters. We 
discovered that disloyal resolutions were being passed by 
the dozen! A particularly violent character at these 
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assemblies was Dwarkadas, who later suffered violent 
death abroad. On one occasion this fellow caused me to 
be set upon and assaulted at a meeting at Essex Hall, 
London. I was sitting quietly at the rear, making notes 
for future reference, when I heard a loud shout of “ Down 
with the spies!’ Dwarkadas was standing on a chair, 
gesticulating wildly, his eyes rolling in frenzy, and 
inciting those round me to combat. 

I shoved my notebook in my pocket, buttoned up my 
jacket, and waited for the row to start. It started. Fired 
by the bellicose fulminations of Dwarkadas—who him- 
self very prudently kept as far away as possible—a gang 
of young men pounced upon me, and the hall rang with 
cries, the stamp and shuffle of feet, the pant of breath 
hard-held and the thud of blows. 

They were “‘ letting me have it ” as hard as they knew. 
But I am no light-weight, and in uniform days, before 
joining the Special Branch, had seen service in some of 
the roughest, toughest quarters of London. My powerful 
physique and absolute physical fitness enabled me to 
throw the assailants off, and struggle out of what might 
have ended in a murder. 

My narrowest shave in connection with the Indian 
seditionists came in a secluded road in Twickenham, one 
dark night. For several days I had been shadowing a 
suspected agitator, whose address the Yard very much 
wanted to know. I succeeded in trailing the man to his 
home, and—the information noted—was about to retrace 
my steps to the railway station when half a dozen young 
men dashed out of the house, down the short garden path, 
through the gate, and grabbed me. 

“ Dirty police spy !’’ they snarled. 

“ Hunt us down, would you ?”’ they raved. 

Six to one was long odds. I fought desperately, for I 
had no desire to fall beneath them. They were berserk 
with mad rage. Fists impacted on my face, feet on my- 
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shins, and as I strove to throw off the grip on my arms— 
Bang! came a heavy blow on the back of my unpro- 
tected neck. Whole solar systems shot before my eyes. 
Half-stunned, I was dragged down, realizing that one of 
them had clubbed me. I expected to wake up in a 
hospital bed—if I woke up at all—but to my profound 
relief a light flashed, and my attackers took to their heels. 

“ By gum, mate, they copped you a packet !”’ said a 
voice behind the light—and never in all my life was I so 
glad to see the uniform of a patrolling police constable on 
his beat. 

Although we now had the necessary information about 
the residence of the agitator, I was quite unable to 
identify the man who struck me, and I was really rather 
glad, for most of us $.B. men held a sneaking admiration 
for the ardour of these lads who mistakenly believed 
themselves to be the appointed “ saviours ” of what they 
called their “ down-trodden country.’ Many of them, 
having now reached mature years, have become loyal 
subjects of the English King, and 1 have received letters 
from more than one recalling events of the old, wild days, 
and laughing over youthful follies. 

It cannot be too fully emphasized, however, how very 
dangerous these young Indians might have become, 
subject as they were to the pernicious influence of the 
“ Reds " whose propaganda was just beginning to rear its 
ugly head in Europe. Youth falls an easy prey to the 
glib-tongued, older dissentient, who knows how to appeal 
to the spark of adventure in the growing man ; you can 
see this working out in every new political movement in 
the world to-day. America seems to be the one land 
where Youth leaves fiery political movements alone— 
chiefly because the Young American is too busy getting 
into the business world, too concerned with making 
profits and building up trade to worry his head about 
marching with banners and banging the big drum. 
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In pre-war days the Egyptian students were almost as 
troublesome as the Indians. Their ‘ Secret Societies ’— 
how the lads love a little melodramatic touch !—flour- 
ished all over the Bloomsbury district of London, that 
great warren of cheap lodging-houses and “ business- 
men’s barracks” fronting the grim old squares. 

Once a number of irate London taxi-drivers prevented 
a riot by these young fire-brands. Adly Pasha, the 
Egyptian Premier, had arrived in England, and was stay- 
ing at the Carlton in London. The Egyptian students— 
who did not seem to have been studying anything lately 
but the art of hurling insults—came streaking from their 
Bloomsbury bedrooms, gathered in the West End, 
chartered taxi-cabs, and ordered the drivers to take them 
round and round the Carlton Close. 

This was what I found on arrival. The cabs hung with 
banners reading “‘ Down with Adly!” and similar scur- 
tilous remarks, the Egyptians leaning precariously from 
the cab windows and whooping like maniacs. 

I halted a driver, and murmured a few crisp words 
about “ licence and obstruction.” The word was passed 
from cab to cab, and before the students knew what was 
happening they had been driven into Charles Street and 
evicted from the vehicles by indignant taxi-men who 
wanted to know—in broad Cockney, embellished with 
sanguinary adjectives—‘ Wot the so-and-so they thought 
they was something-well a-doing of ? ” 

Verbally chastised, the students paid their fares and 
decamped, vanquished. It was an amusing end toa nasty 
situation. 

During this visit of Adly Pasha and the Egyptian 
Delegation to England, I was enabled to investigate very 
thoroughly the activities of the revolutionary element in 
London, gaining a knowledge of the ringleaders which 
stood me in good stead later on in 1925, when I was 
detailed to guard Sir Austen Chamberlain during his visit 
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to Rome to attend an important Conference of the League 
of Nations. 

Rumours were current that Egyptian revolutionaries 
on the Continent might try to make trouble for Sir 
Austen, and on arrival in Rome I connected instantly 
with the Chief of Police. We went into the matter very 
thoroughly together, and found that there were a number 
of the Egyptian leaders whom I had known in London, 
actually staying in Rome at the time. I was able to 
point out these suspects to the Italian Police, who took 
prompt and stringent precautions. Each of these trouble- 
some individuals was “' tailed ’" by a special shadow who 
kept watch on him by day and night, and in this way the 
danger was averted. 


CHAPTER XI 


DOORSTEP DRAMAS OF DOWNING STREET 


no footlights, flanked by no plush drop-curtains, 

and absolutely minus anything in the shape of 
orchestra-pit and auditorium, yet on this stage a hundred 
dramas and comedies have been enacted—it is the door- 
step of No. 10, Downing Street, home of the English 
Prime Ministers. 

Such a tiny stage, a yard or so long, a foot or two wide, 
a few inches deep—yet somewhere in the platform pre- 
cincts, unseen, invisible, lurks that mischievous impre- 
sario Fate, fashioning his farces and tragedies extempore 
from such human material as comes to hand. The 
politically great and famous, pausing, posing, pondering, 
and passing on their lawful occasions ; the pursuivants 
of the world’s embassies and chancelleries, burdened with 
pacts and promises ; the petitioners of This, That, and 
The Other, the camp-followers and racketeers of diplo- 
macy, the enthusiasts, fanatics, ecstatics, and lunatics to 
whom the homes of the highest are as powerful magnets 
attracting the steel of their purpose—these, and a few 
guarding detectives like myself, are his characters. 

Many a time and oft, my duties led me to that door- 
step, and so I came to know the one character who was 
persistently present, the lovable Frank Berry, office- 
keeper at ‘‘ Number Ten,”’ who has since retired. 

Berry has literally “‘ walked with kings nor lost the 
common touch.” He was responsible for furnishing, 
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cleaning and supervising the smooth running of the office 
section of the Premier's residence. Early in the morning 
he could be found keeping a watchful eye on a cleaner of 
whose methods he may not have approved ; two hours 
later this prince of diplomats would be ushering the 
highest Ministers of State to their seats in the Cabinet 
Koom. 

He was a walking encyclopedia on matters ceremonial 
and political, and his services were constantly requi- 
sitioned by harassed statesmen. Seldom at a loss, ever 
courteous and helpful, and a toastmaster of no mean 
ability, Frank Berry must have been difficult to replace. 
Every new Cabinet welcomed the benefit of his vast 
experience, and it was not beneath the dignity of a Premier 
to draw him on one side and say “ Well, Mr. Berry, and 
what do we do now?’ Berry was a godsend to the 
Labour Cabinet during their term of office ! 

Sometimes virtue had its reward. Once, when I was 
on duty in the hall of ““ Number Ten,” with the Cabinet 
assembling for an important meeting, I saw Lord Derby 
walking across the pavement. On the doorstep he 
signalled Berry—“ Frank, come here!’'—and after a 
murmured word—" you can put your shirt on that!" 
It was a sure tip for the Derby ! How “ human ” the big 
men really are ! 

A doorstep drama in which I played a small part was 
an incident of the English Suffragette Campaign, when 
“Votes for Women ’’ was the slogan and the air of 
London was all a-whistling with bad eggs, rotten fruit 
and dead cats! A Cabinet Meeting was in progress 
within. I was on duty without. And up came that 
militant exponent of feminine franchise, Emily Davidson 
—whom I saw subsequently hurl herself to death in a 
foolish attempt to prevent the King's racehorse winning 
the Derby at Epsom—and chained herself to the iron 
Tailings alongside the doorstep ! 
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She had slipped her chains round the bars and snapped 
the locks tight before I even realized what she was up to. 
It was imperative that this fanatical agitator should be 
removed before the Cabinet Ministers emerged from the 
Premier’s residence. But the locks were new and strong, 
and there were no keys to open them. What a problem ! 

I sought the redoubtable Berry’s aid. 

“Tl get a file !”’ said Berry. 

He returned, minutes later, with the only thing he 
could find—the housekeeper's nail-file ! 

We all laughed. But it was necessary to send for a 
locksmith before the struggling Suffragette could be 
Temoved to Cannon Row Police Station. 

Speaking of Suffragettes, in my opinion the greatest 
comedy ever enacted on the Downing Street doorstep 
might be titled “‘ The Sergeant’s Dilemma”; or “Do 
Clothes Make The Policeman ?’’ It so happened that a 
woman presented herself on the doorstep of ‘‘ Number 
Ten” with a petition. She was recognized as a Suffragette 
wanted by the police under the “Cat and Mouse’ Act. 

She was at once seized by the late Sergeant Gough, onc 
of our specialists in detecting disguise. (She was dis- 
guised.) In a flash, the unfortunate sergeant was sur- 
rounded by a score of women who sprang into Downing 
Street from all sorts of odd comers and doorways where 
they had been hidden. 

Those of us who were on duty were hopelessly out- 
numbered, and then the women began to strip the clothes 
off poor Gough ! 

It was an astounding sight to see him, the centre of a 
plunging, struggling, shricking mob of excited females, 
being divested of hat, coat, and vest. 

In shirt-sleeves, his face one crimson blush, the sergeant 
howled protest as they began to unfasten his trouser- 
braces! It was too much. Gough released his prisoner 
and disaster was averted by two brace-buttons. 
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Inspector Randall, the sergeant’s superior, must have 
told Mr. Lloyd George, to whom he was acting as confi- 
dential protector, for the story ran round the Cabinet like 
wild-fire and Mr. Bonar Law laughingly suggested that in 
future police officers engaged in grappling with the “ Wild, 
Wild Women” should be provided with suits of steel 
armour ! 

Those Suffragettes nearly drove us crazy. For the sake 
of their precious “ vote,” which they were determined to 
win for womanhood at all cost, even if it meant prison 
for them, they acted like a pack of university students 
out on a Boat-Race Night “ binge,” with the difference 
that their mad antics were performed not in a spirit of 
gaiety, but with stern, set purpose. To win “ freedom ” 
they cared not what fools they made themselves appear, 
nor what opprobrium they brought upon the fair name of 
Womanhood. 

The doorstep of “ Number Ten,” naturally, was never 
free from their attentions during the height of the 
campaign. They had a system of “ decoys,’ one of whom 
was the woman, who slashed the painting of “ Venus " in 
the National Gallery, London, to draw attention to the 
pressing urgency of giving herself and her friends a say 
in managing the affairs of the nation. She would engage 
me in conversation on the doorstep, argue, occupy my 
attention, and thus give her associates the chance to 
draw near unobserved to try a few new monkeyshines to 
impress the Premier. 

On one occasion these astonishing women flung a bag 
of flour at the motor-car of the Rt. Hon. Augustine 
Birrell, the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Irclund. It missed its objective, but caught a very 
dignified Special Branch officer full in the face, the 
contents bursting all over him. We had to laugh, and 
Mr. Birrell laughed more heartily than any. He was a 
great lover of a joke. 
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Mr. Winston Churchill was the member of the Cabinet 
whom the Suffragettes hated most. He would not yield 
an inch to their demands. Always he went about his 
business with dynamic energy. I have known him charter 
a taxi-cab, and then—as a challenge to the feminists— 
walk beside it instead of riding, hat in hand, while my 
colleague, Inspector Sandercock, and I kept our eyes 
“peeled "’ for sign of attack. 

Mr. Churchill hated police protection as fiercely as 
he hated pretence. On one occasion Sandercock and 
myself were having a refreshing whisky-and-soda after 
arduous duty when we were recalled to guard Mr. 
Churchill. ‘‘ Sandy,”’ an exponent of discreet methods, 
popped a coffee-bean into his mouth before facing Mr. 
Churchill. Winston gave his instructions, and then with 
a grin and a twinkle in the eyes, added, “ And by the 
way, Sandercock, I prefer the smell of Scotch to that of 
coffee-beans ! '” 

Mr. Bonar Law, to whom J was attached for guarding 
duty from the time he became Premier almost until the 
end, was undoubtedly the most unassuming statesman of 
modern times. 

A man of Spartan habits and plain living, he was the 
soul of gentleness ; he abhorred ceremony and vain pomp 
in any form, and after a particularly trying day would 
appeal to the faithful Frank Berry for peace, quietness, 
and his pipe. 

In his quiet way Mr. Bonar Law provided many of the 
little comedies of Downing Street. The most unpreten- 
tious man I ever knew, he hated new clothes, and 
infinitely preferred old, shabby, tried-and-tested apparel 
from his wardrobe. I shall never forget his aggrieved 
expression as he emerged from the house onto the door- 
step, where I was standing waiting to escort him to an 
important function. 

There was something wrong with his dress. I could 
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not, for the moment, discover just what it was. Then I 
realized—he had no tie! 

Plaintively he turned to Berry. Berry had a guilty look, 

“Berry, what have you done with my tie?” 

“ |" began Berry. 

“ You know I like my old tie best. And ali I can find 
is un awful new thing. Please find me my tie.” 

Berry, who had his own ideas about the neckwear 
suitable for ministerial collars, had spirited the old tie 
away, leaving in its place a “ Spitalfields Square” con- 
fection. I strongly suspect that Berry had to retrieve 
that “ old tic ” from a waste-paper basket ! 

Perhaps Mr. Berry’s most strenuous time was during 
Mr. Lloyd George's term of office as Premier. Delega- 
tions and deputations were pouring across the doorstep 
of Number Ten ”’ every other minute, and the greatest 
tact and care were necessary in order to avoid hurting 
anybody's feclings. Acting in co-operation, police and 
house officials had to exercise the utmost caution to 
cpsure that no unauthorized person gained access to the 
Premier. The Irish Sinn Feiners hated Lloyd George 
bitterly ; the late Inspector Randall and other officers of 
pecial Branch afforded him constant protective 
nee; it is not generally known that even to this 
day it is thought necessary to guard Mr. Lloyd George, 
even in his retirement. 

The Downing Street doorstep has had, and will have, 
thousands of camera lenses trained upon it as some 
important personage emerged into the street. British 
statesmen, as a rule, are averse to being photographed in 
public, but there are exceptions who face the news-reel 
camera-men and Press photographers with a ready smile. 
Winston Churchill and Stanley Baldwin would give a 
smile, while Sir Austen Chamberlain was wont to stalk by 
absolutely indifferent to the pleadings of the eager 
Brotherhood of the Viewtinder. 
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Dramatic tension marked the visit to 10, Downing 
Street of that fearless firebrand of the Irish “ Trouble,” 
Michael Collins. Collins, who was staying at an hotel in 
South-West London, provided his own bodyguard, and 
refused protection from Scotland Yard. A large crowd 
thronged road and pavement outside the Premier’s house, 
and threatening comments were made as Collins and his 
bodyguard trooped across the threshold. But the phlegm 
of the majority of the crowd damped the ardour of the 
agitators and the occasion passed without untoward 
incident. It is this national English trait—also a 
dominant characteristic of the splendid Scandinavian 
taces and of the peoples of Holland—of remaining calm 
and keeping a grip on themselves in time of emotional 
crises that has prevented many a riot which might have 
culminated in assassination for an important man. The 
English are thought cold, insular, snobbish. They are not. 
Reserve is the bulwark of a sensitive people against the 
vulgar. Slow to anger, the British strike with hammer- 
blows when they are roused—but the provocation must be 
extreme before the counter-move is made. 

Before the time of Suffragette activities, one could enter 
“Number Ten ”’ by pulling a small knob on the outside of 
the duor. This knob released a latch, and sometimes 
strange visitors gained entry. 

One day I was seated in the hall, waiting for Mr. Bonar 
Law to come down the staircase, when the latch lifted, 
and the door opened. 

To my amazement there loomed in the portal the 
portentous figure of a kilted giant. He was a wild-looking 
Scot, mightily muscled, a veritable Hercules. I'm no 
chicken myself, but this colossal fellow dwarfed me 
completely. 

“JT want tae see the Prrrrime Meeneester-r!” he 
thundered. ‘ He's a Scot—tell him there’s a Scot come 
tae see him!” 
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“ Who are you?” J asked. 

Hercules drew himself up proudly, smote himself a 
resounding blow on the chest. 

“ By rights, ma friend, I am the King o’ Scotland!” 

I knew then what sort of visitor I had to deal with. The 
man was absolutely insane. However, there was nothing 
for it but to humour him. 

“Tam Mr. Bonar Law’s secretary,” I told him, benig- 
nantly. 

“Tam the direct descendant o’ Robert Bruce,” said 
the “King of Scotland,” earnestly. “1 want ma 
kingdom. Mr. Law’s a Scot. I’m thinkin’ he’ll see 
justice done!” 

“Very good,” I told him. “Mr. Bonar Law is 
extremely busy, but a case like yours should have 
speedy attention——” 

“ Ay! It should that!” 

“So I will arrange for you to see him by appoint- 
ment at his residence in Kensington.” 

The “ King ”’ arrived to keep the appointment. It was 
not the Premier who met him, but the escort from the 
Mental Home which had been scouring the country for 
this escaped lunatic. 

What does the interior of the famous ‘‘ Number Ten ” 
look like? Few people save officials have been privileged 
to peep within. On surveying the doorstep, the iron 
railings, and the door, from outside, most sightseers 
exclaim: ‘ What a dismal-looking hole!” 

If they could penetrate within, they would find a most 
charming house. The hall is floored with large black-and- 
white tiles ; the walls are a cheerful white and gilt ; and 
there is a magnificent wide old-fashioned fire-place that 
would delight the heart of any coal-merchant. 

Traversing a short corridor, one comes to the Cabinet 
Room ; here the furnishings are the essence of dignity, 
eminently suitable for moments of grave deliberation on 
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weighty matters. The chairs themselves, with their heavy 
leather and dark wood, have a statesmanlike look—and 
one can almost imagine them, alone in the gloom of the 
Cabinet Room at night, coming to life and continuing 
with wooden solemnity the pontifical arguments and 
debates of the daytime. 

The staircase walls are hung with very fine portraits of 
British Prime Ministers who have occupied the house. 

The reception-rooms are spacious and airy, and the 
atmosphere of dignified simplicity pervades everywhere. 
The house is, of course, furnished at the expense of the 
State, but each “‘ Prime Minister-ess ” brings with her 
ornaments and furnishings for the private apartments. 
When Mr. Bonar Law was Premier, the hand of his 
charming daughter Lady Sykes could be seen everywhere 
in the house, delightful feminine touches which added a 
bright touch though quite in keeping with the atmosphere 
of the place, 

When Stanley Baldwin was Premier, Mrs. Baldwin 
proved herself to be as zealous a housewife as she was 
helpmate to her brilliant husband. How much the great 
men of public life owe to their wives! Behind the scenes, 
taking little or no part in the limelight of publicity, they 
inspire, comfort, and guide their husbands, and many a 
Premier has found “‘ the wife’s point of view” extremely 
valuable in helping him to form a decision rightly. 

That outstanding figure of the early War years, Lord 
Kitchener, spent hectic days at 10, Downing Street. As 
Minister of War, he was guarded by Sergeant MacLaughlin 
of the Special Branch. “‘ Mac,” faithful to his trust, 
accompanied Kitchener on board the Hampshire and was 
drowned with the rest during the ill-fated voyage to 
Russia. 

MacLaughlin and myself guarded Lord Kitchener turn 
and tum about at Downing Street. When “ Mac was 
off duty, I was on, and vice versa. Kitchener loathed 
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fuss and publicity, and evaded the plaudits of the crowds 
as far as possible. Often he would send for me and ask 
me to escort him out of the Garden Gate of “ Number 
Ten ” to the Horse Guards Parade, in order to avoid hero- 
worshippers at the front door. 

Once, finding a crowd at the Garden Gate as well as at 
the front entrance, Lord Kitchener insisted on making 
his exit by way of the Prime Minister’s kitchen, much to 
the consternation of the stout custodian of that depart- 
ment ! 

No account of the little dramas of Downing Street 
would be complete without a reference to the tension 
produced by one of our own men, an ex-inspector of the 
London Metropolitan Police who gave his old colleagues 
many anxious moments. 

He had left the Service with a grievance about his 
pension. This preyed upon his mind so much that he 
went to Downing Street and the Home Office and broke 
windows, and stood in Trafalgar Square making speeches 
about his “ injustices.” Though bitter about the way he 
thought he had been treated, he was still friendly with us, 
his ex-colleagues ; he had worked well for the police force 
and was really admired by the rank and file. Subscrip- 
tions raised for him met with a generous response, but 
his conduct worried us greatly. 

He haunted Royal Processions and public places where 
highly-placed personages gathered, and for a time was 
sent to gaol to calm him down. But 1 am glad to say 
that he finally compromised, and I believe is now enjoy- 
ing a belated pension. 

Engaged in guarding Lord Kitchener, my duties fre- 
quently took me to the War Office, where I met Jones 
the hall-porter, as famous and as much a great character 
as Frank Berry is at 10, Downing Street. Jones was 
another man with an amazing memory ; I really believe 
he knew every staff officer in the British Army! When 
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standing in the hall, he would nod to a man in uniform, 
turn to me, and say, “ See that colonel, Brust ? Seven 
years ago he was a cadet at Sandhurst ’—or again, it 
would be, “ That's Captain So-and-so, who was out in 
the Punjab in 1899.” Lord Kitchener invariably had 
one of his rare smiles for Jones, and they would walk 
together to the lift or staircase. 

Lord Derby favoured Jones with his friendship, and 
though I used to ask Jones what the next “‘ big tip” was, 
he would merely smile. 

Jones had the right kind of salute for every individual. 
No unauthorized person ever got past this keeper of the 
portal. On one occasion, when a woman who wished to 
molest Sir Jan Macpherson respecting an Irish grievance 
actually gained access to the War Office waiting-room, it 
was Jones, who on returning to the hall, sniffed and said 
there had been a recent female entrant. He had not seen 
her, but his keen sense of smell enabled him to detect a 
perfume she was using. 

The world thought of Lord Kitchener as a grim man, 
utterly lacking in sentiment, impervious to the blandish- 
ments of women, austere to the point of asceticism. 
Those of us who were privileged to work at close quarters 
with him knew differently. Leaving a Cabinet meeting 
at the Premier’s house one day by way of the Garden 
Gate, with myself as “ shadower”’ in tow, he was ac- 
costed by an old lady who poured out a fervent tale of 
sorrow. 

Her son, wounded on the battlefields in France, had 
been invalided home and was lying in a very weak state 
at a hospital in the North of England, two hundred miles 
and more from London. Tears streamed down her cheeks 
as she pleaded with Lord Kitchener for help—'‘ Why 
didn’t they send him nearer home ? Oh, if only I could go 
to my boy, but I’m so very poor, sir” she sobbed. 

Kitchener's face was impassive as usual, but he fumbled 
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quickly in his pockets. Turning to me—“ Lend me ten 
shillings, Brust,” he whispered. It was not the immediate 
monetary help he bestowed which made me admire him 
in that moment, but the fact that he gave up some 
minutes of valuable time to write down particulars of the 
wounded lad’s case on the back of a sheaf of Government 
papers, with the promise that every possible aid should 
be given for the old lady to reach her son’s bedside. 

It would have been easy to refer her to a secretary, 
easier still to brush past unheeding. But in that instance 
the man’s heart of gold shone out through the cold steel 
mask. Somewhere in the archives of the British War 
Office to-day there should be that sheet of paper with the 
pencilled note which transmuted it from an official form 
into a very human document. 

The one thing Lord Kitchener would not tolerate was a 
newspaperman’s camera, the sight of which roused his 
anger to an alarming degree. He hated the limelight 
intensely. Lord Birkenhead, on the other hand, posed 
very courteously for press photographers, and would 
share a joke with anybody who cared to make one. Mr. 
Asquith, whom I guarded on many occasions, was always 
a dignified and stately figure. The Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks—“ Jix” to the columnists and car- 
toonists—another eminent figure to tread the Downing 
Street doorstep, was ever immaculate and inscrutable ; 
I really believe he resented the crowds which gathered 
outside ‘* No. 10,” and had he dared I feel sure he would 
have closed the street to the public. 

Queer conversations have been held, and strange things 
talked about on the famous doorstep. The Rt. Hon. 
Augustine Birreli—that beaming, benevolent old gentle- 
man who seemed strangely placed as Chief Secretary for 
the turbulent, fire-eating land of Ireland, but who was 
absolutely fearless and whom we found it most difficult 
to convince that often his life was in real danger—came 
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out one day, and stood chatting with Mr. Asquith. I 
could not help but overhear. The subject was not world 
politics, but George Bernard Shaw's latest book ! 

The little doorstep of ‘‘ No. 10” is the real platform of 
the great British statesmen ; it is here that they have to 
run the gauntlet of the men who have put them in office, 
the actual ‘“ Men-in-the-Street"’; here they have to 
face more caustic criticism than in any other place, 
including the Houses of Parliament. The London crowds 
collect like bright-eyed sparrows outside the Premier's 
house when important Cabinet meetings are in progress. 
With an amazing and unerring instinct they can tell 
from the faces of the various Ministers just what decision 
has been arrived at, and they do not hesitate to speak 
their minds if the choice is not in accordance with their 
own views ! 

When next in the neighbourhood, stroll down Downing 
Street, then, and take a peep at it—the tiny stone stage 
of destiny. 


CHAPTER XII 


HOW I TRAPPED A MASTER-SPY 


LTHOUGH my duties as a Special Branch 
A detective mainly concerned the guarding of 
celebrities, from Royal personages down to 
threatened politicians, there was a time—during the Great 
War—when I was detached for counter-espionage work. 
The Special Branch had been keeping close watch on 
suspected enemy spies prior to the outbreak of war— 
Great Britain and France were seething with German 
agents in the guise of waiters, musicians, variety artistes 
—and three or four days after England entered hostilities 
occurred the “ Great Spy Round-up,” when the Deutscher 
Gehetmdtenst network in London was smashed to pieces. 
Shocked at this wholesale capture of its spies, frantic 
for information, Germany began to send out only its 
best men, the cleverest brains of the Wilhelmstrasse— 
and it was these men for whom we were watching. 

They were brave fellows. There is a tendency to look 
upon spies as the lowest of the low, as those who violate 
every canon of sportsmanship. Admittedly espionage is 
an underhand business, which knows no rules. But 
give the spies their due, no matter to which side they 
belonged. For the most part they were men actuated 
by the purest motives of patriotism—they had to be, 
for to them came no public recognition if they succeeded, 
and if they failed their portion was shameful death. 

A soldier who dies on the battle-field is mourned as a 
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hero. The soldier who carries through a hazardous 
enterprise gains fame, honour, a decoration, and promo- 
tion. The spy is entirely anonymous. He carries his 
life in his hands every hour of the day. If he dies it is 
either the knife stab in the dark, the bullet in the back, 
or facing the firing squad with his back to a pitted 
wall. 

As one who can claim intimate personal knowledge of 
many adventures in espionage I say that the patriotic 
spy is entitled to the unstinted praise of his countrymen, 
the respect of his enemies, and the sympathy of every- 
body when he falls a victim to fate or circumstance. 
By “ patriotic spies ” I mean, for instance, Allied agents, 
who in the War risked everything to penetrate the 
German strongholds, and Germans who took the same 
risks to work in Allied territory in the service of their 
Fatherland. 

For the German who joined the Allied Secret Service, 
and vice versa, I have nothing but the utmost contempt. 

The story of how I trapped one of Germany’s master- 
spies, concerns one of the strangest and most outstanding 
characters I ever met. Was he a patriot? Was he a 
traitor? Or was he merely an adventurer, willing to 
betray any cause or serve any cause? I leave it to my 
readers to judge. 

In the early part of November, 1914, when the War 
had been raging for just three months, there arrived in 
England, from Holland, a tall, distinguished-looking, 
fair, blue-eyed young man, stated to be an American 
citizen, who carried passports which declared him to be 
an American citizen, Mr. Bridgman W. Taylor of New 
York. 

He landed at Harwich, and, his papers being perfectly 
in order, there would have been not the slightest cause to 
place him under suspicion had there not come to the 
Special Branch a warning from an Allied Agent that such 
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a man, using such a name, was to be expected, that he 
should be placed under observation and that a further 
report would follow very shortly. 

The further report never arrived for the simple reason 
that the man who sent the message was himself captured 
and executed by the enemy. 

So Bridgman W. Taylor became an object of interest to 
the Special Branch. The agent who had sent the warning 
Message was attached to the Naval Intelligence Branch, 
and naturally the British Admiralty asked for action. 

Taylor was interrogated and gave a most graphic 
description of his adventures in Berlin, from which town 
he admitted he had just come. If there was one thing, 
apart from the warning message which would have 
aroused suspicion, it was his extreme thoroughness in 
explaining detail. He could account for times, places, 
streets, and numbers in a phenomenally accurate manner. 

But there was nothing upon which we could act. He 
was permitted to land and proceeded to London where he 
booked rooms at a first-class hotel. All unknown to him, 
he was kept under a most rigorous observation. His 
every movement was followed and reported upon. 

He chatted freely to acquaintances he picked up in 
his hotel lounge, told them amazing stories of German 
ruthlessness, expressed his great admiration for the 
Allies and made the hair of his listeners stand on 
end by his tales of German espionage and the horrors 
in store. 

One night a gentleman in mufti, who had been listen- 
ing to him, told Taylor that he was a British Naval 
Officer and suggested that the information he had just 
given of prospective Zeppelin raids and other matters 
should be told to the Admiralty. 

Taylor demurred. He pointed out that the Admiralty 
probably knew as much as he did, they had their agents in 
Germany and as he was a neutral why should he interfere ? 
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The officer pointed out that as Taylor sympathized 
with the Allied cause it was up to him to help and 
suggested that he should perform the introduction to the 
Admiralty. 

. At the Admiralty, in the Intelligence Department, he 
was plausible to a degree. He gave information about the 
Zeppelin preparations, told them of the arrangements for 
re-victualling the raiders Emden and Leipzig (cruisers then 
unaccounted for by the British Fleet, which were making 
heavy toll of Allied shipping), and generally seemed to be 
perfectly sincere. Some of his facts were already proved 
by the department and but for the secret warning an offer 
he had made might have been accepted then and there. 

The offer was that he was prepared to travel to Germany 
and act as a British agent. But the mysterious warning 
still influenced those in authority and no decision was 
made at the time. Instead, the surveillance upon Taylor 
was increased, and I (at that time a Detective-Sergeant) 
was given the assignment. 

One day I followed him to Liverpool Street Railway 
Station, which he reached by a devious route after using 
three different taxicabs, and watched him book a ticket 
for an East Coast town. 

I booked to the same station and entered the train 
in another compartment. The journey passed without 
incident. We arrived at our destination, I watched him 
leave the train and followed him. 

Taylor walked down the single street of the town and 
entered a tea-shop, where he ordered a meal. I waited 
outside. It was quite dark when he emerged and then he 
walked straight down over the sand-dunes to the shore, 

I followed cautiously, my boots making no sound on 
the sand. On and on he plodded in the gloom. I paused 
frequently to listen for sound of his breathing on moving. 

Once I thought I had lost him. I could hear nothing, 
save the faint hiss of surf on the beach. 
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Then I stiffened abruptly. Like a jewel flung against 
black velvet, a pin-point of light flashed. 

Torch signals! 

To whom? And with what object ? 

I crept forward, tensed for action. Inch by inch. 
Nearer and nearer . . . until I saw Taylor, dimly discernible 
in the darkness, talking to two other men. The conversa- 
tion only lasted a few minutes, and then all three dis- 
appeared. Following cautiously, I found myself descend- 
ing the last sand-dune to the sloping beach—and there 
they were, all three, pushing a small boat out into the 
surf. 

Out at sea a light flickered twice. 

They boarded the boat and rowed away into the 
darkness. Though I strained eyes and ears, I could 
ascertain nothing more. There was nothing left for me to 
do but to return to London and make my report. 

To my amazement, next morning Taylor was reported 
as being back at his hotel! There was not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that he had been aboard a German 
submarine and had been landed further down the coast. 

It was now decided that action should be taken. 
Another officer and myself interviewed Taylor and invited 
him to accompany us to Scotland Yard. When he was in 
custody, we searched his effects and found—nothing ! 
Not a single document or object to incriminate him! 
Nor was there any sign of burned paper ashes in the fire- 
grate of his room. 

This was a setback, but my experience at the coast, 
coupled with the report from the Allied agent, was deemed 
sufficient reason to detain Taylor as a dangerous alien, so 
he was informed that he would be charged with a technical 
offence under the Aliens Registration Act of changing his 
address for a night without registering with the police. 
He was indignant, but nevertheless he was brought before 
the Bow Street magistrate and sentenced to six months’ 
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imprisonment. He wrote to the British Admiralty pro- 
testing against his treatment and renewing his offer to 
serve as an Allied spy. 

Taylor served his sentence and as a deportation order 
had been made against him he was taken to Reading 
Gaol, after completing his sentence, to await extradition. 
In the ordinary way he would have been sent to the 
United States as soon as arrangements for transport 
could have been made, as we lacked the concrete evidence 
to prove him a spy. But the Goddess of Chance took a 
hand in the game, and before those arrangements could 
be completed a dramatic circumstance intervened. 

In America, Von Papen, German Military Attaché at 
Washington, had been exposed. It had been proved that 
this officer had abused his diplomatic privileges and been 
the pivot of anti-British outrages and propaganda. He 
had found the money for the blowing up of Canadian 
railway bridges and hundreds of other hostile acts, 

Returning, dismissed, to Germany, the ship on which 
he travelled was encountered in the English Channel by a 
British destroyer which ordered the vessel into Falmouth. 
Despite Von Papen’s protest of diplomatic privilege, his 
trunks and papers were carefully searched. 

Amongst all sorts of incriminating documents there 
were found cheques signed by himself and endorsed by 
“Horst Von Der Goltz,” and covering letters directing 
the cheques to “ Bridgman W. Taylor —alias Horst von 
der Goltz. 

Evidence—in the nick of time! 

I went to Reading Gaol, collected Taylor, and took 
him to Scotland Yard. We sat him down in the famous 
leather chair—where the captured spies always sat— 
beside the desk of Sir Basil Thomson, then in charge of 
the Special Branch. 

I shall never forget the scene. Sir Basil asked Taylor 
a number of questions and then bluntly charged him with 
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receiving money from Germany. Vigorous denials. Then 
Sir Basil produced the damning letters and cheques. 

Von der Goltz, to give him his real name, crumpled up. 
All the nonchalance was gone. He was a broken man, a 
coward. 

“ What—what—what will this mean to me?” he 
muttered, through chattering teeth. 

Sir Basil lifted his eyebrows, but before he could reply, 
Von der Goltz urged rapidly : 

“ Will it help me—will you intercede for me if I make 
a full statement ? I can tell you all the German arrange- 
ments! I can tell you what is being done by them in the 
United States ! You can prove it—I will tell the real truth, 
as God is my witness!” 

I took Von der Goltz to Brixton Prison. That night he 
called for paper and pen and ink and wrote out the most 
amazing and detailed statement of espionage work that 
T ever read. 

In summary it told that he was an officer in the German 
Army and later joined the Secret Service, was attached 
to the Mexican Army and called into service again when 
war broke out. He joined Von Papen in Washington in 
August, 1914, and arranged the purchase of explosives 
and the employment of men to commit outrages in 
Canada. He detailed the system of German Secret 
Service working in the United States and gave many 
names and addresses. 

He related how he was sent back to Berlin to report to 
Department JIIB, General Staff—the department con- 
trolling espionage against Great Britain. He gave the 
names of German spies in England, their functions, 
methods of communication—everything he knew. 

Enquiries were made on the statement, and its contents 
proved absolutely true in detail. It became a most im- 
portant State document, and I believe some amazing 
arrests were made by virtue of it. 
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Von der Goltz had written at the bottom of his long 
statement : 

“T have made this confession on the understanding 
that I am not to be prosecuted for any part that I took in 
enterprises against the United Kingdom or the Allies.” 

Though no immunity had been promised him, his 
information was of simply tremendous value. Moreover 
at that time the Americans were experiencing great 
difficulty in coping with the German agents, and so it was 
decided that I should take him to the U.S.A. for 
questioning by the Department of Justice. 

We sailed from Liverpool on a chill Saturday in March, 
on board an American liner, the Finland. It was arranged 
that Von der Goltz should travel second class with me, 
and that nobody except the captain should be apprised 
of his true identity. But a ship is a paradise for gossip- 
mongers, and soon, faster than fire rages through stubble, 
word flashed round that there was a Scotland Yard man 
and a captured German spy on board. Nobody was more 
amused than Von der Goltz when it was generally 
whispered, from engine-room to first class saloon, that a 
very wealthy and austere Manchester cotton spinner was 
the German spy and his secretary the police detective ! 

After an uneventful voyage, during which my charge 
behaved himself quite nicely, the ship sidled in to the pier 
at the bottom of West Twenty-Second Street, New York, 
Officers from the U.S. Department of Justice came on 
board, took charge of the spy, and from then onwards he 
was under their observation and interrogation. 

Naturally, the New York newspapermen were there to 
meet the ship, having with their usual sharp noses scented a 
good “story.” In a front page “ splash ” announcing the 
capture and arrival of Von der Goltz, the New York Times 
of March 28th, 1916, records: 

“No one suspected (on the ship) that the tall fair 
young man with a monocle who wore a brown corduroy 
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Norfolk jacket with a red and white check lining and 
slouch hat, was the German spy, or that the tall man in 
check suit who played deck quoits in the second cabin was 
Detective-Sergeant Brust of Scotland Yard, who lived in 
the same cabin with his prisoner. 

“ To a correspondent of the New York Times who was 
on board the ship Von der Goltz readily admitted that he 
was the man who was arrested in London as Bridgman 
W. Taylor . . . the German Government agent refused 
to give an interview during the voyage in connection 
with the plots, but the Times correspondent learned 
many details about Von der Goltz’s career as a soldier of 
fortune and as an emissary of the German Government. 

“In June, 1913, he was serving as a Captain in 
Carranza’s army in Chihuahua City and at the instigation 
of (the) German Consul he was arrested and sentenced to 
be shot by the order of General Mercado. Von der Goltz 
sent word to General Chao, who commanded the Villa 
forces outside the city, and Chao wrote a letter to General 
Mercado promising to capture the city and hang the 
General in the market-place if Von der Goltz were 
harmed. Three times Von der Goltz was taken out and 
placed against a wall for the firing squad. After half an 
hour’s delay each time he was escorted back to his 
prison. On Sept. 2, 1913 {the) Consul received orders 
to obtain the spy’s release, and he was ordered to go to 
Los Angeles, where an attempt was made upon his life 
in November at night outside one of the banks, the 
windows of which were smashed by bullets. 

“Von der Goltz escaped unhurt, and as he could not 
have his assailant arrested because of his own position, 
the police locked him up on the charge of firing a revolver 
in the streets. Von der Goltz believed that both his 
arrest in Chihuahua with the sentence of death, and the 
attempt to shoot him were at the instigation of the 
German Government. 
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“ At that time German financiers in Mexico were spend- 
ing large sums of money for the cause of Huerta, then 
involved in disputes with the United States. 

“Von der Goltz went back to Carranza's Army and 
took part in the battles of Torreon, Ojinaga, San Pedro, 
Zacatecas, and other battles until July, 1914, when the 
Germans changed front and began to support Villa.” 

Villa, of course, being the notorious Pancho Villa, 
bandit, outlaw, and famous frontiersman of the Mexican 
Border, whose exploits formed the subject of a recent 
talking-film. The New York Times correspondent then 
states that Von der Goltz was ordered to go to Washing- 
ton, where he met Von Papen and where, according to 
information received by the Government, a series of 
plots concerning Canada was arranged. The newspaper 
account continued : 

“ At first the idea was to seize Jamaica in the West 
Indies, with the Karlsruhe and other cruisers, and hold 
it as long as possible, but this plan was vetoed . . . then 
it was decided to start a revolution in Canada under the 
cry of annexation to the United States, according to 
portions of Von der Goltz’s tale, Arms were to be sent 
irom Mexico, and by dynamiting the bridges it was 
thought the Canadian expeditionary troops would be 
prevented from leaving for England. 

“The Canadian plot miscarried through the delay of 
one of the agents, said to be a lawyer in Buffalo, who 
waited until it was too late. Von der Goltz had been 
instructed to await further orders from this man and as 
they did not come, he could not go ahead. 

“The men from whom Von der Goltz received all his 
diagrams and plans for dynamiting bridges and railroads 
in Canada and to whom he paid over money were all 
Irishmen, embittered by their traditional antipathy 
against England, upon which Germany had relied. On 
Sept. 24, 1914, the Captain returned to New York .. . 
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obtained a passport made out in the fictitious name of 
Bridgman W. Taylor . . . which enabled Von der Goltz 
to leave New York on the Italian liner Duca d'Aosta on 
Oct. 3, 1914. On his arrival in Genoa he went at once to 
Berlin via Ala and Munich, and was instructed by his 
Government to proceed to England to do certain work. 
When the Captain requested to be sent back to active 
service in the field, he was reminded that there was a 
place called Glatz, and that it was either the fortress or 
London. He chose the latter course.” 

Thus was the New York newspaper-reading public 
informed of the movements of the man I had brought 
over. Meanwhile, Von der Goltz had regained much of 
his former high spirit. He caused a good deal of trouble, 
ordering all sorts of out-of-season dishes, until the 
American authorities, tired of his little impertinences in 
such directions, shunted him off to Ellis Island, where he 
was glad to eat even the roughest fare. 

J remained in New York for a fortnight to give formal 
evidence before the judges, and then I visited Von der 
Goltz to say good-bye before returning to England. 

“T know I am safe now,” he said. “I have helped the 
Americans a lot and they will protect me. Now I want 
to tell you something. Do you know why you lost me 
that night on the sandhills?” 

I was surprised that he knew I had followed him. 
He laughed as he saw my raised eyebrows, my shake 
of head. 

“Oh, I knew that you were following me,” he said. 
“I got the submarine commander to drop me on the 
Kentish coast, and I returned to London. I expected 
arrest at any moment, but I dare not leave my papers.” 

“Ah!” I broke out. ‘‘ Then there were papers! But 
we did not find them!” 

His eyes twinkled mischievously. “Oh, yes—there 
were papers, my friend. I was in a sweat to destroy them. 
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There was no fire in my bedroom and in any case burnt 
paper looks suspicious. So what do you think I did?” 

“ What ?”” I asked. 

“T ate the whole of my documents!” he laughed. 
“ Yes, it was the most devilish meal I ever tackled and it 
gave me the most terrible indigestion—but that indiges- 
tion saved my life. If you had found what I ate, nothing 
would have saved me from the firing squad!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE BOGUS EMIR 


princesses and princes. Now let me write of bogus 
royalty, as unmasked by Scotland Yard. 

During the hysterical period of the war years, and after- 
wards, fake royalties appeared by the score. Most of 
them were young women, of highly romantic minds and 
theatrical accents ; they endeavoured to pass themselves 
off as fugitive Russian princesses who had fled from the 
Bolshevik Terror, and adopted the most weird methods 
of speech in their endeavours to speak “‘ broken English ”’ ; 
or they were “ love children,” so they said, of one or 
other of the kings whose thrones tottered and crashed in 
the 1914-1918 débdcle. 

These girls, often from the most humdrum middle- 
class families, sometimes proved very convincing to their 
fellow-countrymen. Usually the deception was kept up, 
not for a definitely criminal purpose, such as fraud or 
swindling, but to satisfy a craving for masculine admira- 
tion, to enable the girl to lift herself above the ruck of 
“surplus women,” and to enable her to “ have a good 
time.” 

Some of the bogus princesses were invited to call at 
Scotland Yard for an interview with the Chief of the 
Special Branch. In such cases it was often because 
information had been laid at headquarters, some other 
jealous woman being suspicious of the “ princess” and 
perhaps believing her to be an enemy spy. 
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Their little efforts afforded them great pleasure, but 
sometimes they overdid their careful “ musical comedy ” 
accents, and gave the game away. There must have been 
many such stage-and-screen-struck damsels of whom 
detectivedom never heard. Tiring of the imposture, or 
perhaps settling down to marriage, they slid back into 
the obscurity from whence they came. 

Of the male Royal impostors, one of the most audacious 
was the bogus Emir of Kurdistan. Some years ago, 
at the old “ Hotel Cecil,” that massive pile which stood 
on the Embankment in London, facing the River Thames, 
but which has since been pulled down to make way for 
the huge white “ Shell-Mex”’ House and its monster 
clock-tower which is now a famous landmark in the 
British capital, there arrived a distinguished-looking 
Arab gentleman. He had heralded his coming by letter, 
informing the management that he was the Emir of 
Kurdistan, and that the best suite was to be prepared 
for him. 

The house-detective at the “ Cecil,” an ex-member of 
the C.1.D,, was accustomed to co-operate with his old 
colleagues at Scotland Yard, and instantly acquainted 
headquarters of the advent of this dignitary who 
seemed to have slipped into England unobserved and 
unannounced. 

On arrival at the hotel, the Emir stated that he was 
on a purely private visit, and informed the house-detective 
that he desired no official police bodyguard, as he wished 
to roam about London, savouring the joys of life stripped 
of the pomp and ceremony of the Court. For this reason, 
he had brought no entourage except a man whom he 
called his ‘‘ Chief of Staff,” and this individual never left 
the Emir, but hung about, like a true shadow, in the rear. 

The Emir brought a few rather heavy suit-cases with 
him, laughingly remarking that he was glad to be able to 
travel so lightly, as he would not now need uniforms and 
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extra evening dress for State functions, banquets, and 
diplomatic receptions. 

He occupied an expensive suite of rooms at the hotel, 
and he and his “ Chief of Staff” did themselves really 
well in the matter of food and wine, ordering lavishly and 
frequently complimenting chef and staff on the cuisine. 
He certainly knew how to order a meal and pick out a 
good vintage wine. 

He went shopping in the West End, and proved that he 
possessed excellent taste in clothes by the exclusive, 
expensive purchases he made. All goods were to be sent 
to his suite at the “ Cecil and how could the flattered 
shopkeepers of Bond Street suggest a cheque on delivery 
to such an important client? This would have been 
infra dig., and so the parcels were duly delivered to the 
Emir at his hotel, all formalities of payment discreetly 
waived for the moment. 

Eating enormously, drinking discreetly, purchasing 
lavishly, His Highness lived “ like a king” for several 
weeks—until at last the hotel people, reluctantly of 
course, approached the “ Chief of Staff,” hinting that a 
cheque would not be amiss, 

That night the Emir and his aide-de-camp left the 
hotel, and forgot to return. The expensive purchases 
went with him, but the Royal suit-cases remained in the 
suite. Opened, the bags proved to be crammed with old 
newspapers, great wads of cold, leering print ! 

So Scotland Yard took over the case. At first it was 
thought that the Royal humbug had skipped out of the 
country, but after a month of careful investigation by a 
very clever detective-officer—Inspector Charles Arrow— 
the fugitive was located. Arrow found him at another 
hotel in London, a resort of visiting foreign Royalty, 
where for those four weeks while the ‘‘ Yard” was on 
the hunt, he had lorded it at the rate of one hundred 
pounds a week. 
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Arrow burst into the ‘ Emir’s ” bedroom, and arrested 
him in his Royal night-shirt. The Emir stormed, raved, 
protested strongly against “ this gross indignity,” and 
threatened to report Arrow to the Foreign Office for the 
“outrage” in transferring him from a canopied couch 
to a common felon’s cell. 

The ‘“‘ Yard’ meanwhile had been learning many 
things about the fake English potentate. Questions went 
humming over the long-distance cables to all important 
police centres abroad, and from New York came the 
information that the captive was known there. Born in 
Morocco, he had emigrated to the New World at an early 
age, and got a job in a valeting-service shop as a 
“ pants-presser.”” 

It was in New York that he first announced himself 
as the “ Emir,” explaining that his father had always 
told him he was of the Royal house of Kurdistan. The 
charlatan preyed upon hotel-keepers as he had done in 
London, until the managers found his particular form of 
Royalty was singularly minus a cheque-book. 

Paris police headquarters took up the tale. They 
reported that he had been deported from the U.S. to 
France, claiming to be a citizen of that country, and had 
been landed at Marseilles with less than ten dollars in 
his pocket and not even a week-end case in the way of 
baggage. Working his way to Paris, he had managed to 
cross into England. 

Brought up for trial at the London Sessions, he tried 
to brazen it out by laying the blame for his downfall 
upon his father for teaching him “ Royal ways.” 

“ Only give me time,” he pleaded with the judge, “ and 
I will pay them all. Yes, I'll pay them all in full with 
interest added. But please, first of all, give me time.” 

“T'll give you time,” said the judge. And he did. 
The “ time ” was exactly eighteen months in gaol. 


CHAPTER XIV 


WITH MR. BALFOUR TO AMERICA 


MEETING of the British War Cabinet at the 
Are: Tesidence was over, and the most 

important men in England came out through 
the narrow doorway into Downing Street, London, and 
the pale spring sunshine. 

Detailed to guard one of the conclave, I had been 
waiting for some hours, and was relieved in mind when I 
had escorted my charge safely to his home. 

Dangerous days, those of the Great War period—days 
of grim peril for the leaders and tremendous responsibility 
for the men who guarded them, for their lives were in our 
hands. If ever a Special Branch detective wanted variety, 
he got it then; beds were scarcely slept in, surveillance 
duty was constant, and no man knew in the morning 
where he might hang up his hat at night. It was a 
life of vivid adventure, and the tang of it got into 
the blood. 

It was in the nature of things, therefore, that on 
teporting at Scotland Yard on the Thames Embankment, 
my Chief should greet me with : 

“Pack a bag for a long journey, Brust. I’m sending 
you on a special mission.” 

I nodded. 

“You will be away perhaps a fortnight, maybe 
longer. Your destination is to be kept secret. Don't 
Teveal it to anyone—not even your wife!” 
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I nodded again. “‘ Where am I going, sir?” 

“With Mr. Balfour to America!” 

My chin went up at that. Here was an adventure after 
my own heart. Arthur Balfour (later to become the 
first Earl of Balfour) was one of the most eminent 
English statesmen of the day, and at the moment was 
Foreign Secretary. 

“ He is taking out a Special Mission,” said my Chief, 
“and I am entrusting you with his safety. I need not 
emphasize that you'll have to keep both eyes wide open. 
The situation in America is a bit awkward, and you may 
see some fireworks.” 

“T'll do my best, sir,” I said. 

Packing my bags, I had them sent to Euston Station, 
in readiness for speedy exit from England. 

It had been arranged that another detective should 
accompany Mr. Balfour to the railway terminus, so I 
proceeded to Euston alone, arrived well in advance of 
the hour appointed for the departure of the Mission, and 
took a stroll with one of the railway detectives who was 
on duty to ensure the safe departure of our train. 

Of course nobody except a very restricted circle knew 
of the arrangements or even of the projected Mission, 
but I was soon to have a very vivid demonstration of the 
excellence of the working of the German Secret Service, 
operated from the Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin. 

I could scarcely believe my eyes when I saw a tall, 
shapely, fashionably dressed, and exceedingly pretty 
woman strolling nonchalantly along the departure plat- 
form. I knew her—was sure of it. Knew her as one of 
the most dangerous women I had ever encountered. 

Attractive though she appeared to the eyes of the 
uninitiated, to me there was something exceedingly 
sinister in her presence. 

I watched her closely for a moment or two to make 
sure that I was not mistaken, then I moved towards her. 
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“Well, Miss Eulenburg ? What brings you here?’ I 
demanded. 

She started abruptly, on being addressed. Then, 
recovering her superb poise : 

“Tam afraid you are mistaken,” she said in faultless 
English. “I am Mrs. Mainwaring.” 

She made as though to pass on, and at that very 
moment J saw purring into the station a car carrying the 
detectives who preceded the Minister’s car. I intended 
taking no chances. 

“Consider yourself under arrest,” I told her sternly. 
“I know perfectly well who you are. If you are using 
the name of Mainwaring you will probably be proceeded 
against for offences against the Aliens Restrictions Act. 
I am going to hand you over to a police colleague.” 

“7 do not know you,” she began indignantly. ‘‘ How 


dare you——” 

“‘ Brust—Inspector Brust of Scotland Yard,” I said. 
“ And you remember me very well!” 

“This is monstrous,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Show me your 
authority!” 


I did so, and reminded her that she had seen the 
same card before. She saw then it was useless to bluff 
further. 

“Inspector,” she said, lifting large, expressive eyes to 
mine, “‘ I assure you I am innocent of any offence against 
your country. J am married to a Frenchman now and am 
visiting relatives in this country.” 

“ You will explain all that at the Yard,” I said. Then, 
calling a colleague, I handed her over to him. 

“ This is Olga Eulenburg,” I said. ‘“ She was suspected 
of stealing naval plans from Portsmouth before the War 
and our information is that she is a German agent.” 
I pointed out that her file was in the Department records, 
well documented, and Olga Eulenburg, protesting volubly, 
was taken away. 
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T found out afterwards that she had a French passport 
and a toy revolver, loaded in every chamber, in her 
hand-bag. 

On that occasion she was deported, but later she met 
her fate on the ramparts of Paris when her guilt as a 
German spy was proved up to the hilt. 

What might have happened if she had got near Mr. 
Balfour, I tremble to think, because she was a desperate 
character and absolutely fearless, possessed of steel nerves 
and a fund of resource. 

I knew now that the journey was going to be no picnic. 
If we encountered an enemy agent so dangerous at the 
very outset of the Mission, what might we not encounter 
before we were through ? 

However, the party embarked and the train moved 
off without further incident. I rode in a compartment 
behind Mr. Balfour, and several times each hour walked 
past his compartment to see that he was safe. We were 
making for Scotland, for unobtrusive sailing to U.S.A. 
from a northern port. 

At Dumfries the train stopped and according to plan 
we went to a local hotel for the night. Had we stayed at 
a Glasgow hotel news would have leaked out that Mr. 
Balfour was travelling through with a lot of luggage and 
a big suite. We were keeping our journey as secret as 
possible, and at Dumfries people thought that Mr. Balfour 
had come to address a meeting to inspire munition 
workers around Dumfries and Gretna to greater 
efforts. 

The next day we entrained again and reached Greenock 
just after night-fall. By motor cars we travelled from 
the railway station to the River Clyde, where, anchored 
in the fairway with lights dimmed, a spectral ship in the 
murk, was the mighty ocean liner Olympic, with steam 
up and ready for the voyage. 

After conducting Mr. Balfour to his state-room, I 
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posted a junior officer for night watch, entered my own 
cabin next door, and was soon asleep. In the morning 
I found to my amazement that the ship had not sailed. 

Mr. Balfour nodded to me. 

“We are encountering some delay,” he observed. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied. “I expected departure under 
cover of night.” 

He looked about with a whimsical smile. ‘“‘ I am bound 
to all sorts of secrecy,” he said, “ but I suppose I may tell 
my guardian—for your ear alone. The navy people have 
some reports of German submarines operating nearby. 
Hence the naval precautions out there.” 

I glanced through a porthole, and saw quite close 
to the Olympic four of those small, fast fighting ships 
called ‘‘ destroyers.” A closer inspection showed that 
the guns were manned and ready for action on all 
four. 

Three days we lingered in the River Clyde, while Mr. 
Balfour chafed at the delay, but the Naval Authority 
would not permit the ship with its important cargo to 
leave port until two submarines, operating in the Irish 
Sea near the mouth of the Clyde had been accounted for. 

Then, the danger removed after some brisk hunting, 
we were allowed to proceed. 

The Olympic turned its nose westwards, slammed its 
great bow into the Atlantic rollers, and the spinning log 
dragging in the creaming wake of our passing began to 
reel off the sea-miles. 

Despite rough weather, I contrived to enjoy the 
voyage immensely. It was a change after hard work on 
land, though, of course, danger was ever-present and the 
ship's officers disconcerted us several times each day with 
alarmist “ boat-drills.” 

Oh, those “ boat-drills’! Never was such excess of 
zeal! When the alarm bells rang there was nothing to 
indicate whether it was a test or an actual alarm. Orders 
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were that all passengers and crew should fasten on their 
life-belts and make their way to the boats allotted them 
in case of emergency. 

All this was piling on the agony for me, because of 
course, my first duty was to get hold of Mr. Balfour and 
hurry him to the Captain’s boat. Hurry him ! 

I firmly believe that not ‘‘ all the King’s horses and 
all the King’s men” could have done it. Certainly the 
Kaiser's submarines could not. 

When the alarms went off he would stroll quietly and 
philosophically towards the boat, pausing to fasten up 
the straps of his life-belts, turning an amused eye upon 
my agitated efforts to make him hasten. 

“ These belts,” he would say, “ may be a most excellent 
device and exceedingly useful, but they are a confounded 
nuisance, officer.” 

We encountered storms and later, off the Newfound- 
land Banks, icy fog. I was glad when at last we made 
Halifax Harbour. 

I might mention that during the voyage I discovered 
my august charge, in moments of relaxation, with his 
nose buried in a book. Himself an intellectual and a 
Great Thinker—his published works including A Defence 
of Philosophic Doubt, Thetsm and Humantsm, Criticism 
and Beauty, and The Foundations of Belief, being notes 
Introductory to the Study of Theology—I supposed him to 
be immersed in some thoughtful tome of the type which 
he wrote himself. 

Imagine my surprise when I saw the cover of the book 
—a “thriller” by William Le Queux. 

He noted my amazement, and looked up with a swift 
smile. 

“Are you criticizing my taste in literature?” he 
asked. 

I hastened to murmur a respectful negative. 

"'T like detective stories,” he remarked, tapping the 
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book. ‘They are diverting and sometimes highly 
amusing. You are a detective. What do you think of 
these tales?” 

“Tn my opinion,” I said, “ they are rarely true to 
life——” 

“Ah, but does it matter?” he countered. “ After 
all, they serve their purpose.” 

And if such a man as this renowned Minister of State 
approved the fiction detectives of highly coloured 
romance, who was I to cavil? It was an interesting side- 
light on the character of a very great man. 

At Halifax I was given a carefully worked-out time- 
table of Mr. Balfour’s programme. We entrained for 
the American border and there President Wilson had 
sent his railway train, the “ Presidential Special,” to 
carry the statesman and his suite to Washington, a 
compliment which pleased Mr. Balfour immensely. 

That President of America certainly knew how to 
travel in comfort. The train had every Royal train in 
Europe beaten to a frazzle. There were bathrooms, 
excellently appointed sleeping-cars, observation car at 
the rear, reading-rooms, dining-rooms, typists’ rooms, 
library, hairdresser’s shop with manicurists and 
chiropodist in attendance—and a Turkish bath ! 

No untoward incident occurred and Washington was 
reached. On the platform to meet the Mission were Mr. 
Lansing and President Wilson’s Military Secretary, 
Colonel Harts. 

They greeted Mr. Balfour with great cordiality and 
then there was a concerted rush by battalions of pressmen 
and camera-men. 

I heard Mr. Balfour say to Mr. Lansing : 

“ This is very, very moving!” 

Plainly he was touched—but for my part I thought 
it was a bit too moving and I gave orders to keep back 
the hordes of pressmen and camera-men. I would not 
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have believed there were so many newspaper reporters 
in America. 

We wormed our way through the crowd and outside 
the station a tremendous throng cheered and waved 
flags. It was positive pandemonium. 

Just as Mr. Balfour left the station a camera-man 
darted forward to get a close-up picture, I thought the 
statesman had had more than enough of that and put 
out a hand to restrain the man. 

Mr. Lansing agreed with me, for he turned to the 
camera-man and : 

“Get back—get out of the way!” he cried sharply. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Balfour courteously. ‘‘ Let him 
take another if he wants, See ’’—turning in another 
direction—“ you will perhaps get a better picture now.” 

The journey to the mansion allotted as Mr. Balfour's 
residence was nothing less than a triumphal procession, 
the route being lined with cheering crowds and gay 
bunting. 

The mansion faced a park and in the park were erected 
tents to accommodate the detachment of soldiers who 
formed the guard of sentries round the building. 

The near-by houses were occupied by swarms of 
detectives specially attached to the Mission and it seemed 
impossible for an evil-disposed person to enter. That 
night, however, all the excellently devised precautions 
nearly came unstuck. 

A man presented himself at the outer approaches of 
the mansion and displayed a sealed letter for Mr. Balfour. 
He was asked for and gave the secret code word and 
counter-sign. 

He gave his name as Captain Bolton of the British 
Embassy. 

He was admitted to the mansion and asked permission 
to hand his letter personally to Mr. Balfour. 

The envelope carried the unmistakable seal of the 
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British Embassy, but as he stood in the hall I had a 
curious premonition, an instinctive suspicion of the man 
and his object in coming here. 

There was a tremor of excitement about him. His 
eyes were just a trifle too alert. 

T knew that I risked making a thorough fool of myself, 
but on the other hand, at the worst my precaution would 
only be put down as fussiness. 

Whereas if I counted my dignity as more important 
than the utmost precaution, then I would deserve all that 
came to me later. 

I went behind the man to seize him. It was the test 
of innocence or guilt. 

The instant he felt my arms close round him, he 
sprang into movement like a wounded tiger. He made a 
desperate effort to get free, but I held him firmly, and 
other detectives sprang to help. 

“Search his pockets!" I ordered. ‘‘ And carefully ! 
Here—this outside pocket !”’ 

I could feel a hard cylindrical-shaped object in his 
pocket. It proved to be a bomb filled with sufficient 
trinitrotoluol to have blown Mr. Balfour, the mansion, 
the Mission, and the garrison outside sky-high. 

Even to-day I break out in a cold sweat when I think 
of how close a shave that was. 

But terrible was the ordeal that faced the miscreant. 
Have you ever read of the Third Degree? Do you 
understand really what that term implies ? 

1 had heard of it. I had spoken to American Police 
Officials about it, but never in my wildest dreams did I 
realize what a ghastly business it could be. 

In my next chapter I will describe faithfully what 1 
saw with my own eyes when I watched the mysterious 
“Captain Bolton” undergo his “Third Degree” 
interrogation. 


CHAPTER XV 


WITH MR. BALFOUR TO AMERICA (continued) 


UR grim-faced men towered over a cowering 
Pr 

“ Come on, you skunk—cough it up!” growled 
the first. 

“ Don’t try to pull wool over our eyes!” sneered the 
second. 

“D’ye hear? Spit it out!" snarled the third. And: 

“ Will that help you to remember?” The fourth man, 
with a lightning blow, smashed his clenched fist against 
the victim's mouth, bringing blood. 

It sounds like an incident from a gangster film, doesn’t 
it? Actually it was what I saw with my own eyes when 
Bolton, the suspected German spy, was being interrogated 
by high officials of the American police. It was the 
dreaded ‘‘ Third Degree.” 

I had been invited to attend as a compliment, It 
was considered that as I was the chief guardian of the 
visiting statesman it was necessary for me to see that the 
American police did not neglect their duty. 

I could scarcely believe my eyes. In England, a 
suspected man or an arrested man may be permitted to 
make a voluntary statement, but he is invariably warned 
that what he may say—and sign—may be used in evidence 
at his trial. _In America they did these things differently. 
It is not exactly the case that the onus of proof of inno- 
cence rests with the arrested man, but the police are 

ug 
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empowered to use tremendous latitude in extracting a 
“ confession.” 

In this case the police were particularly exasperated 
because they had experienced a long series of offences 
obviously directed by German espionage agents. Now they 
had caught a man whose speech, deportment, dress and the 
importance of the job he had undertaken, all pointed to 
the fact that he was a chief agent of the German Secret 
Service, and the enquiry was directed to finding out 
everything possible about the ramifications of enemy 
agents in America. 

It was a grim, ruthless ordeal. Harsh, bullying voices 
rapping out a ceaseless fire of questions and cross- 
questions. The prisoner writhing, shrinking, sweating, 
replying in monosyllables or not at all. 

Threats. “ Speak up, o . 

Demands. “‘ Who ?—Why ?—What ?—Where ?. 4 

Then blows. Blood trickling from Bolton’s torn 
lips. 

Torture, mental and physical. I was sickened, 
nauseated. For an hour it went on, and at last I could 
stand no more. 

I drew the Police Chief on one side. 

“ Look here,” I whispered, “I don’t want to butt in, 
but I’m certain that Mr. Balfour wouldn't stand for this 
treatment of the man. I can’t stand by and watch any 
longer. I’m going.” 

The Police Chief gazed at me in frank amazement. 

“Hell!” he exclaimed. “Can’t you see we're doing 
our best for you? Can’t you see we're trying to dig out 
the roots of this darned business? What in hell do you 
expect ? Expect me to bail him out and send him to the 
best hotel—to meet his pals?” 

“No,” I said, “ but I simply can’t stand by and watch 
—that’s all. I am not here to interfere. I'll clear out.” 

“Wait a bit,” muttered the Chief. “It’s early yet 
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for the other stuff, but if you’re squeamish, I'll put the 
next stuff over quicker than I ought to!” 

I had not the slightest knowledge of what “ the other 
stuff’ might turn out to be, but I was so shocked by 
what I had seen that anything different would be a 
relief. 

The Chief made a swift signal to another detective— 
there were twenty-two of them in the room—and the man 
went. In a minute or two a telephone bell rang. One of 
the detectives answered it. 

The prisoner looked towards the instrument and for a 
moment all the bullying stopped. 

The detective who answered the telephone glanced 
towards the prisoner as though in surprise, then turned to 
the Chief. 

“Yeah!” he said into the telephone mouthpiece, 
“Sure he’s here, but—well—I think you’d better speak 
to the Chief!” 

“ What is it?” said the Chief. 

“TT think you’d better speak,” replied the detective. 
“Tt sounds mighty serious to me.” 

The Police Chief took the receiver—~ 

“Yeah? ... Yeah?” He looked at the prisoner and 
opened his eyes in surprise. “ Waal, you don’t say! 
What ? No! Say, that’s sure bad, that is. Bolton is the 
name we have. What? Green ? Elien Green?” 

The prisoner started violently in his chair. 

“ Well, well, sure I will,” said the Chief. ‘‘ We're human 
here all right ! Sure. I'll let him speak 1” 

He turned— 

“Let Bolton come here—there’s some bad news for 
him. Come here, Bolton. In matters like this we're all 
men. Come here, my son, and bear up. Come on.” 

The prisoner staggered across to the telephone, took 
the receiver and listened a moment. 

“Yes,” 1 heard him say. “' Yes, I was known as Green 
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in Chicago. What ? Oh! My God! Don’t tell me she’s 
dying! Oh !——” 

In utter misery he dropped the receiver. 

The Chief took it again, spoke into it. 

“Don’t you worry. Tell her that her husband will be 
right along as quick as a fast car can bring him!” 

He tured to the prisoner. 

“Say, Bolton or Green or whatever your name is, I’m 
darned sorry to learn this. Did you get the facts? Your 
woman has been run down by an automobile and is in the 
hospital calling out like hell for you. Weil, I guess I’m not 
the man to stand between a fellow and his dying wife. 
No, sir ! Not me! Now do you want to get right along ? ” 

“ Yes, yes! For God’s sake let me go!’ cried Bolton, 
distraught. 

“I’m not going to stop you,” said the Chief indulgently. 
“Your wife’s dying and wants you. Who am I to step in 
there ? Now then, Bolton. When it comes to issues like 
this what do politics matter? What do crimes matter ? 
Surely your wife is more to you than the German Secret 
Service, isn’t she?” 

“Oh, God, yes |—~” 

“ Very well. You just tell us what we want to know— 
and straight you go to your poor wife!” 

A few moments of hesitation. Then the prisoner made 
a statement. Three shorthand writers took it down in a 
flash. 

“Can I go now?” quavered the man. 

“Not until we've checked this,” was the reply. 

“Tt’s true enough, f swear it !’’ pleaded the prisoner. 
Only let me go!” 

“* As soon as it is checked,” repeated the Chief. 

The prisoner was led back to the cell. 

“ Have you the power to let him go like that ? ” I asked, 
in my innocence. 

A roar of laughter went up from the detectives present. 


« 
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“Let him go? Like hell we will!” exclaimed the 
Chief. “‘ That’s the telephone stuff, that is, and it looks as 
though it has proved a winner in this case!” 

As it happened, the prisoner had told the truth, and 
important arrests were made. But there was no more 
chance of his being released than there was of his flying 
through the bars of his cell. Some quick and smart 
enquiries about him had elicited the fact that he was 
married and used the name of Green. The bluff succeeded. 
The prisoner was too worn physically and mentally to be 
able to estimate the ruse at its real worth. The police 
found out that he was passionately in love with his wife 
and traded on that to put over their successful scheme. 

It may be that the motto of ‘“ The end justifies the 
means” is sound policy, but I, for my part, could no more 
lend my hand to such methods than I could strike down 
obstreperous children with a truncheon. 

One fact was established beyond a doubt. There was 
a deep-seated German plot to obstruct the British Mission. 
It was perfectly understood in Germany that Mr. Balfour 
was over in the United States to clear up several points 
which still kept America aloof from the Allied Cause. 
Diplomacy failed. The British answer to the American 
charge of high-handedness in the matter of ‘ Right of 
Search ”’ of neutral vessels was far more satisfactory than 
the German answer to the charge of unscrupulousness in 
the German “ Sink at Sight ” policy. The Germans knew 
that Mr. Balfour in Washington was a bigger menace to 
them than the whole British Fleet at Scapa Flow, and 
their agents were prepared to stop at nothing to defeat 
him. 

Immediately after the ordeal, which I have faithfully 
described, there were two hundred or more arrests of 
suspects and for the time being German espionage in the 
United States suffered a heavy defeat. 

During the time we were in Washington I had several 
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nasty shocks. One morning it was reported to me that a 
woman tried to enter Mr. Balfour’s residence in the réle 
of a servant. She was found to be a veritable walking 
arsenal. 

She had guns in her handbag, guns in her clothing, a 
smal] bomb in a plant-pot beneath a fern, and a kitchen 
knife up her sleeve. 

From the amazing nature of her weapons of offence I 
suspected at once that she was no German agent, but a 
fanatic, and so it turned out. She went to a State asylum. 

We discovered she had an obsession that Mr. Balfour 
was over in the States to make the American President 
change his mind about entering the War, and she believed 
herself to be a sort of modern Judith ordained by the 
Deity to destroy the Holofernes—Mr. Balfour—whom, she 
thought, was to bring bloodshed and ruin upon her 
country. 

During my stay at Washington I came into personal 
contact with President Wilson upon several occasions. 
He struck me as being a brilliant but a very excitable 
man, J saw more of him in Paris later on at the Peace 
Conference, but I remember vividly a conversation that 
Thad with President Wilson in Washington on the subject 
of crime and police methods. 

“As an English police official,” said President Wilson 
to me one day, “ tell me what you think of our police.” 

“T think they are exceedingly efficient, sir,” I replied. 

“ Do you consider that you Scotland Yard men have 
anything to learn from us ? ” he asked, with disconcerting 
directness. 

T hesitated. 

“If I might presume to answer that, sir,”’ I replied. 
“ T would suggest that our efficiency is attested by the fact 
that we have a very small number of unsolved crimes, 
murders particularly. I think that is a test of a police 
force’s efficiency.” 
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“No, you are wrong,” said the President. “It isa 
question of degree of civilization of the population, In 
Europe you have a very old civilization, accustomed to the 
same laws, the same outlook on life through many cen- 
turies. In America we have a much greater problem. We 
had to absorb a multitude of races, some of them very bad 
specimens. You have a universal law for rich and poor 
alike. It is natural. We have to discriminate. We 
administer the law in one way for good citizens—in 
another for bad. That is our misfortune but it is necessary. 
What do you think of our army, so far as you have seen 
our troops?” 

“They look a fine lot of fellows,” I replied. ‘ The 
Allied troops in Flanders will be glad to see them.” 

The President smiled. 

“Are you trying to extract a declaration of policy 
from me?” he asked—and with his usual genial smile 
and a flash of white teeth he nodded, and was gone. 

No further serious causes for alarm came until we 
were on our way back to England. Again the Presidential 
train took us to the Canadian frontier. Arrived in 
Canada, Mr. Balfour accepted an invitation to fish with 
the famous Matapedia Salmon Club. The train placed 
at his disposal by the Canadian Government was shunted 
into a siding, while the statesman joined members of the 
club for an afternoon’s fishing, 

There, his calm, deliberate, unhurried method of doing 
all things saved his life—and mine—and that of everybody 
else on the train. 

The special train was due to depart for the port of 
Halifax at a certain time, but though Mr. Balfour was 
Tespectfully warned that the time had expired, he was 
enjoying the fishing too much to hurry. A huge freight 
train steamed up to the station and waited to permit us 
to get ahead. When it was discovered that Mr. Balfour 
would be at least another hour with his piscatorial 
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activities, it was decided to let the freighter get on and, 
if necessary, shunt on to a side line further along the 
track to allow us to pass. 

The train with its huge engine started up again and 
crawled through the station, gradually gaining speed, and 
soon was out of sight. That would be just about the time 
that we should have started out ourselves. 

An hour and a half later Mr. Balfour and his suite 
arrived and entered our train. I saw Mr. Balfour safely to 
bed, and then turned in myself for a much-needed sleep. 

I was wakened in the night by the grinding of brakes 
and the sudden stopping of the train. The jolting was so 
abrupt and terrific that I knew something untoward had 
happened ! 

I slipped on some clothes quickly and dashed out into 
the corridor, where I collided with a conductor carrying a 
lamp. 
With him I ran two hundred yards along the track 
and there a horrible sight met my eyes. The freight train 
was derailed. Its engine was lying upside down in a wheat 
field by the line. It was a nightmare scene—the red glare, 
the engine still vomiting shrieking clouds of steam, the 
shouting men who darted like black imps in the lantern 
light. The driver and his fireman, and three of the 
conductors, were killed. 

Enquiry showed that the steel pins had been drawn 
from the “chairs” fastening the lines to the wooden 
sleepers. Without doubt it had been intended for the 
British Mission train, Mr, Balfour’s delay had saved us, 


CHAPTER XVI 


GUARDING THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


S RMISTICE!” 
The whole world went mad in that month of 


November, 1918, when the rumble of the guns 
died down and the bugles sang truce, when the war clouds 
—treighted argosies of doom which for four years and four 
months had shadowed Europe—broke and fied and the 
sun of Peace shone again. 

For most people Armistice meant easement, a lessening 
of arduous duty, a breath of relief and a reactionary side- 
slip into understandable revelry, But for Scotland 
Yard’s Special Branch it meant increased responsibility 
and a new colossal volume of work. 

The duties of Special Branch detectives during the Great 
War covered a wide field of activity. In r914, on outbreak 
of hostilities, the personnel was cut down by thirty per 
cent, when many of the younger detectives, being expert 
linguists, were drafted into the Allied Secret Service, for 
liaison work in the dangerous field of counter-espionage ; 
they served as port detectives, and their police training 
made them admirably suited for the work of interro- 
gating spy suspects and captured soldiers at the base 
camps. 

Those of us who were not ordered to France found our 
hands fully occupied. Not only were there highly dangerous 
missions of protection—as when I guarded Mr. Balfour 
on the 1917 British Mission to the U.S.A—but there was 
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much duty in combating the activities of enemy spies in 


England. 

That great detective-chief Sir Basil Thomson, who 
since 1913 had been in charge of the Criminal Investigation 
Department and Special Branch at the “ Yard,”” made 
swift changes to cope with new demands. Ordinary crime 
was fast decreasing after the outbreak of war, and actually 
the Special Branch became more important than the 
CLD. 

In Sir Basil Thomson’s office at the “‘ Yard”’ was a 
famous arm-chair, on which sat every spy and suspected 
spy caught by us during the War. Mata Hari, Carl Lody, 
George T. Breeckow (“ Reginald Roland”), Anton 
Kuppferle (who committed suicide in Brixton Prison 
rather than face the Tower firing squad), Muller and Hahn 
the baker, and many other enemy agents sat on that seat 
and faced the questioner. 

Many of the hundreds of minor spies caught at work 
in England were taken by myself to Calais and Boulogne, 
to be dealt with by the French military authorities. One 
of the spies I caught had actually been Superintendent of 
the Belgian Police at Malines before the War ; he was not 
shot, but suffered the degradation of being interned in 
Wandsworth gaol, deprived even of his bootlaces lest he 
end his miserable life. 

The arm of Scotland Yard’s Special Branch spy- 
catchers was long, and its grip tenacious. An instance of 
the precautions taken is shown by the case of the diamond 
merchant in London, who asked for a permit to attend a 
sale of precious stones in Amsterdam. Any civilian who 
wished to reach the continent of Europe, ostensibly for 
business purposes, was immediately suspected of espion- 
age. The permit was refused. Not to be outdone, the 
gem magnate took ship to New York, and there boarded a 
vessel for Amsterdam. 

I was on duty as port detective at Falmouth when the 
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neutral ship arrived. Boarding her for the usual examina- 
tion, I found the name of our jeweller friend on the 
passenger list. Realizing at once how he had astutely 
evaded English police regulations, no time was wasted in 
disembarking the protesting gentleman and sending him 
under escort to London, where he was imprisoned as a 
suspected spy. 

Subsequent investigations, however, proved that he 
was quite harmless and really did want to attend the 
diamond sale and to his immense relief he was allowed to 
go. We dared not take any risk, however, without a 
complete check-up beforehand. 

The Armistice was anticipated by the war-chiefs 
several days before the actual signing, and already in 
London Sir Basil Thomson was in touch with the British 
Foreign Office and the French Quai d’Orsay regarding 
accommodation for delegates during the Peace negotia- 
tions and the enormous task of guarding the statesmen 
attending. 

Paris was selected as the best place for the conference 
to be held, and the Majestic and Astoria hotels, close 
to the celebrated Arc de Triomphe, were chosen to house 
the British Delegation, while the Americans comman- 
deered the Hotel Crillon. 

When the Armistice was signed, Scotland Yard's 
Special Branch men began to live even more highly 
laborious days than hitherto. Sir Basil Thomson, as 
“Yard " chief, was appointed Chief Security Officer to the 
Peace Conference, his task being to prevent any leakages 
of information such as occurred during the Conference of 
Vienna, On December 7th, 1918, Sir Basil, myself, and a 
number of Special Branch officers, went to Paris to take 
over this important duty, and to prepare the way for that 
vast organization which was to dictate the peace terms to 
the vanquished German nation. 

The first hotel we took over was the Astoria, which 
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had been used as a hospital until then, and as long as I live 
I shall never forget the shock I received when, making my 
first tour of inspection, I walked into the kitchen and 
nearly fell over a row of stiff corpses! They were using 
the room as a mortuary. The place reeked of death and 
disinfectant, and a clean sweep had to be made before the 
hotel was habitable for the office staffs from England, for 
the hosts of experts—military, naval, aerial, political, 
industrial, geographical and racial—who had to be 
given elbow-room here for their deliberations and spade- 
work, 

It was not long, however, before the organizing genius 
of Sir Basil Thomson made itself felt, and within a few days 
we were flooded with hordes of experts, stenographers, 
clerks, printers, accountants, messengers, numbering 
in all some four hundred, most of whom worked at 
the Astoria and slept at the Majestic. As day succeeded 
day, and the staff grew in size, other hotels had to be 
commandeered to house the overflow. 

All this meant that the French hotel staffs had been 
displaced, for the domestic arrangements for the British 
Delegations were in the hands of Arthur Towle, the Midland 
Railway hotel chief, who brought a huge squad of chefs, 
dish-washers, waiters and waitresses from England, 
including some very cheery Lancashire lasses—of whom 
more anon. 

Oh, la, la! The indignation of those ousted French 
servants ! Asa liaison officer for these preliminaries, I was 
constantly called upon to smooth down excitable French- 
men who came storming into the hotels, waving their 
arms, bristling up into fierce threats when spoken to, 
acting like so many angry cats and spitting out demands to 
see Lord Curzon or “ le Lloyd George.” 

By Christmas Eve, the experts and their camp- 
followers installed, the French servants pacified, and all 
preliminaries completed, the important Ministers of State 
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began to arrive, and we Special Branch men left the liaison 
work at the hotels to others and immediately took up 
guard duty. We were now known as “ Security Officers,” 
and our duties were to issue special passes to responsible 
persons attending the Conference, and to see that every 
pass was produced on entry, no matter how important 
the entrant. 

These great and famous men seldom if ever grumbled 
when, at the Conference room at the Quai d’Orsay, or at 
the hotels at Place de L’Etoile, in accordance with the 
strict regulations, we demanded sight of their permits 
each time they presented themselves at the doors; 
although “ Papa” Joffre plaintively remarked to me 
that by now he must be well known to “La Police 
Anglaise.” 

Amongst those whom I invested with the little leather- 
cased permits were such notabilities as President Wilson 
of U.S.A., Admiral Sims, Foch, Jofire, Sir Henry Wilson, 
and many other British ministers, all of whom I came to 
know very well indeed. 

President Wilson possessed the most remarkable 
memory of any man I have ever known. On arrival at the 
Place de L’Etoile he took one look at me, and—‘‘ Brust, 
isn’t it?” he said with a smile, graciously extending his 
hand and shaking mine warmly, “ we met in Washington 
when you came to U.S.A. with A. J. Balfour and the 
British Mission in 1917.” Then he laughed, and indicating 
his large bodyguard of Secret Service men—about ten or 
twelve of them, a solid phalanx all around—added : 
“You see, Brust, they don’t think I’m safe even here— 
not even at a peace meeting |” 

In truth, President Wilson’s bodyguard and his corps 
of U.S. naval marine messengers soon became a prominent 
feature of the Peace Conference—I almost said a “ stock 
joke,” for a good deal of quiet amusement was extracted 
from the heavy stress laid upon this protection of the 
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President, by other members of the staff. The marines 
rode powerful motor-cycles and were armed with heavy 
Colt revolvers, but the duties of these warriors were mainly 
to deliver notes and missives which in many cases were 
invitations to dances or luncheons. 

The Hétel Crillon, housing the American Mission, 
was a veritable fortress. Armed sentries flanked every 
door and corner, and I had a shrewd suspicion that 
machine-guns were mounted and concealed—with gunners 
ready at the trigger—behind the palms in the lounge. 

IT have got to “ hand it to those Americans, however, 
that they were as keen a body of guardians as one could 
wish to meet. Extremely zealous, they took no risks 
whatever and worked on the system favoured by the old- 
time Western town-marshals, “ Act first, question after- 
wards’; this principle nearly led to trouble in the case 
of one of the President’s bodyguard, who, seeing a man 
acting rather suspiciously, jerked out his gun to shoot. I 
knocked his arm up in the nick of time, for the man was not 
Teaching for a weapon—as the guard thought, when the 
other slid a hand inside his coat—but simply warming his 
chilled fingers under his armpit. The bullet hit the ceiling, 
and a lucky thing it did. 

Field-Marshal Foch, Generalissimo of the Allied Forces 
in 1918, was a genial figure at the Conference, ever with 
a smile and a joke upon his lips. He loved a good jest, 
and before meetings he would often stand in the vestibule, 
chatting amiably with us Security Officers upon any 
subject but warfare, and convulsing us with laughter as, 
on the entry of some prominent personage, he would crack 
a joke about them, or relate an anecdote. 

Like the good sportsman that he was, Foch told his 
best story against himself. Others may have heard it, but 
I do not know that it has ever appeared in print before, so 
T will recount it as he told it to me. 

“IT was going up to the front line one night, with a 
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small escort," said Foch. “ It was a pitch-black night, 
rain and mist about, and the going was difficult on the 
slippery duck-boards—you know how it is. I got ahead 
of the escort, and plodding in front through a sector where 
British troops were entrenched, was challenged by a 
little Cockney sentry. ‘’Alt! ’Oo goes there?’ he said 
to me. I gave the password, but he still stared at me 
suspiciously from under his tin hat. ‘ That's all right, 
but ‘oo the ’ell are you, anyway ? ’ he asked. 

“ And,” concluded Foch, with a chuckle, ‘“‘ when I told 
him I was the Commander-in-Chief of the French Army, 
‘Blimey !’ said the sentry, ‘ You look just like Crippen !' 
“Crippen ? ’ I asked, puzzled, thinking perhaps this was 
some other military officer. ‘ Yers, ruddy Crippen,’ said 
the sentry. I had never heard of Crippen, but when I 
related the incident to some British Staff Officers, they 
tevealed that the man had been a notorious English 
murderer, burst out laughing, and chaffed me unmerci- 
fully 1” 

Sir Henry Wilson was a very popular figure, always 
courteous and smiling despite the strain, and his genius 
for Staff work was the talk of the delegates. Little did I 
think then, as I checked his pass at the doors, that in a 
few short years he was to meet dreadful death at the hands 
of Irish assassins and that I would be concerned in 
helping bring his murderers to the gallows, 

Perhaps the hardest-worked man at the Conference 
was Sir George (later Lord) Riddell, and I cannot pay too 
high a tribute to the wonderful tact, discretion, and 
organizing skill which he displayed in controlling 
the most cosmopolitan collection of journalists ever 
gathered inside four walls. Sir George himself a great 
journalist, was in complete charge of the Press arrange- 
ments, and his task was difficult in the extreme. Not only 
had he to deal with the minute-to-minute issue to news- 
papers and Press agencies of the latest reports, bulletins 
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and communsqués, but he had to smooth over a thousand 
and one minor troubles and arguments amongst the 
journalists themselves. Representing every important 
newspaper and news agency in the world, these men were 
of widely divergent types, many of them with forceful 
opinions on what they should and should not write for 
their editors, some very jealous of their fellows, and not 
a few demanding privileges which it was impossible to 
bestow. 

Bearded, excitable Frenchmen, because the Conference 
was taking place in Paris, seemed to think extra preroga~ 
tives were theirs by right of nationality ; other enter- 
prising Latins had to be gently restrained from exceeding 
their limits; these men spoke in almost every known 
tongue, wrote reports in almost every known language, 
and used miles of paper in broadcasting the news to the 
world. 

Over such a humming hive of editorial activity 
presided the unruffled Sir George Riddell, coping swiftly 
with each emergency as it arose, keen as a hawk to 
spot difficulty or dispute, the outstanding figure of 
the Press Section of the Conference Room at the Quai 
D’Orsay. 

The presentation of spurious Press passes by imitation 
journalists was not unknown, and I had to keep a special 
watch for such interlopers, who are a tribe known to 
the door-keepers of every big function everywhere. My 
knowledge of languages was frequently called into play 
in dealing with the journalists and “imitations,” and 
spurious passes uever escaped the eye of Sir George 
standing near me, His efficient lady secretary, Mrs. 
Read, also played no small part in ensuring the smooth 
working of the vast news service. 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston, British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, was one of my special charges. 
Suffering with a painful complaint in his back, he worked 
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tirelessly and ceaselessly ; sometimes, when the pain was 
great, his face would be drawn and wan, but he carried 
on without a murmur. 

On one occasion the police officer deputed to guard 
him, weary after long hours on duty, was dozing on the 
box seat of Lord Curzon’s motor-car. His lordship, 
coming out to be driven to his hotel, startled the man into 
wakefulness with a somewhat sarcastic remark about 
providing arm-chairs for him in the future. 

The unfortunate policeman, in his state of agitation 
at the reproof, went from bad to worse, for in his haste 
to get down he put his elbow through the windscreen, 
shattering the glass! And as Lord Curzon was climbing 
into the automobile, the man closed the door too soon, 
banging it on the statesman’s bad leg! 

I expected a fierce outburst, but to my surprise Lord 
Curzon looked at me with a whimsical glance, laughed, 
and remarked: “ You see? First they smash my car, 
and then they try to cripple me!” 

The reference to ‘’ smashing the car” was in regard to 
an escapade by an Army Service Corps sergeant who 
borrowed a staff car for a joy ride, and, returning to the 
car-park, backed the “ borrowed” vehicle into Lord 
Curzon’s Rolls-Royce, to the minister’s intense annoyance, 

The staff at the hotels Majestic and Astoria, under 
the double influence of Armistice and Christmastide, were 
a pretty lively crowd at times, and jaunts in “ borrowed ” 
cars were common during off-duty hours. The great 
attraction, especially for those who had come from the 
Government offices in London for the first time, was the 
battle-field, then in its most picturesque and sanguinary 
state, with the homebound troops trailing down from the 
“front line” trenches, the cohorts of wounded, the 
ravages of war everywhere, and those terrible shell-holes 
crammed with medleys of dead and mutilated mankind 
that made the living wince and tum away. 
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But Lord Curzon could be a very human as well as a 
very ‘‘ superior person.” One vile winter day duties took 
me along the Champs Elysées; I had been unable to 
obtain a car, and was forced to walk it through a down- 
pour of stinging sleet. Plodding dismally along, my 
head bent down to escape the lash of the hail-stones, I 
heard an automobile hissing to a stop in the flooded 
gutter. I turned as the door was flung open, and saw 
Lord Curzon beckoning me inside. 

He could just as well have asked me to drive outside 
with the chauffeur, but inside he beckoned, and inside I 
went, squelching down upon the seat beside him, soaking 
the upholstery, and wondering whether after all I should 
have stuck to the pavement. But Lord Curzon was 
geniality itself, and put me at ease in quick time. It is 
these little memories of kindnesses done which somehow 
seem to outlive the more sensational phases of duty ; 
looking back through my crowded life, it is the smiles, 
the laughs, the happier moments which first come to 
mind. Maybe it is a peculiarity with me, but I think 
most other people are built that way, too. 

One of the most laughable incidents during the era 
of the Peace Conference concerned some temperamental 
bicycling French policemen, a fall of snow, and a bevy of 
feminine beauty from Lancashire. That sounds like a plot 
for one of those early cinematograph comedies which 
flashed and joggled on the bioscope screens back in the 
“ good old times ” of 1905, doesn’t it? For all the world 
it sounds like the ingredients of a farce—and a farce it 
was in real life. 

1 have mentioned that Arthur Towle, in charge of 
hotel domestic engagements, brought with him from 
England a huge staff of cooks and waitresses. Many of 
the waitresses were buxom wenches from Manchester, 
Liverpool, and points north, lively spirits of the type 
portrayed so admirably by that great comedienne 
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Gracie Fields. ‘“ Ee bah gum, we luv a bit o’ fun!” 
they would say—and a “bit o’ fun” they had 
one night when they were trooping back to their sleeping 
quarters in the Avenue Kleber. 

The Lancashire lasses had just finished a tiring day, 
and despite the fatigue and the lateness of the house—it 
was close upon midnight—gave whoops of joy when they 
saw that snow had fallen heavily on the streets. 

“ Snawballs!”” they cried gleefully, and in a second 
were down scooping the white flakes together into compact 
balls, and glancing round mischievously for prey. 

Prey came. Came all unsuspecting of doom and 
outraged dignity. Came down the Place de L’Etoile 
on slowly moving bicycles, 2 squad of Parisian patrolling 
gendarmes, their Gallic minds filled—had the lasses from 
Lancashire but known it—-with thoughts of their own 
importance. (Despite its so-called gaiety, “La Belle 
France” is ever disposed to take itself too seriously.) 

“ "Eve they come, girls! Let the lads have it!” rose the 
cry, and— 

Whiz-22-2! Thud! Splosh! 

Let them have it, they did, with a will. The air was 
thick with flying “ snawballs,” joyous with the feminine 
shrieks of mirth, blue with the indignant squawkings of 
outraged Law. 

Zun-n-k! And as a juicy missile connected with 
a cap, over went the gendarme, bicycle and all! 
“ Bulls-eye, Gertie! What’ll tha ‘ave—a blood orange 
or a nice cigar?” came the cry. And—"“ Eeee! Look 
at him free-wheeling! Reminds you of Blackpool 
Wakes !”’—as a frantic and tottering policeman strove 
vainly to maintain equilibrium. 

In the parlance of the girls, it was ‘‘a champion do.” 

But in the broken, gasping language of the Law it 

as ‘‘ unspikable,” “ dessgrrrrace-ful,” “‘ moosh—oh, too 
moosh: le Anglais impertinence.”” 
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Off went the waitresses, glowing, giggling, with a 
parting volley of snow and jests. 

Off went the bicycling policemen, gouging lumps of 
frozen moisture from their ears, gabbling like turkeys 
who have sighted the poultry-farmer’s Christmas hatchet, 
quivering to their very boot-laces, 

And the very next day from the French Prefecture of 
Police came a long complaint, and a demand for the 
deportation of the damsels responsible ! 

I was sent to smooth things over. It was a delicate 
task, for the Law locally felt that its majesty had been 
shattered, reviled, trampled on and set at nought. But 
soft answers turned away wrath, and when officialdom 
had been soothed by luncheon, all was forgiven and for- 
gotten. The Lancashire girls were allowed to remain, 
and very glad we were too, for they worked like Trojans 
and were the life and soul of the staff quarters. Sighs of 
relief rose in the kitchens when I brought news of reprieve. 
“Tha’s just about saved t’life of Maggie here,” one girl 
declared, ‘‘ she thought they were goin’ to chop her up 
i’ t’Bastille, or summut! Ah’ bet Parts won't forget us 
Sor a long while!” 

As can really be understood, all documents, dossiers, 
folios and Government papers intended for the Con- 
ference were most carefully guarded lest they fall into 
wrong hands and leakages occur. Our job was to prevent 
leakages, and Special Branch officers were entrusted with 
the responsible task of shepherding such papers and 
record-books during transport to Paris. 

The Chief Security Officer, Sir Basil Thomson, received 
a Tequest from the Government offices in London that a 
Special Branch escort should be furnished for a container 
about the size of a furniture removal van, which was 
conveying highly secret official papers to the Conference. 
“The escort,” stated the request, “‘ must remain with the 
van night and day until it reaches the destination.” 
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At London, then, deputed by Sir Basil, a zealous young 
officer of the Special Branch named Inspector Durkin 
entered the van, which was despatched for Havre, via 
Southampton. Inspector Durkin was armed with an 
automatic pistol, and kept constant watch for raiders or 
spies. Although hostilities had ceased, the Peace Treaty 
at this time had not been signed, and the menace of spies 
still hovered over war-torn Europe. Stolen secrets could 
still be sold to profit in the espionage marts, hence the 
vigilance of the Special Branch on documentary convoy 
duty, 

On arrival at Havre, in torrential rain, the huge 
container was unloaded at the docks, but the officials of 
the French railway absolutely and positively refused to 
attach the big truck carrying the document van on to 
the boat train for Paris. ‘“‘ No,” they declared, “ it 
cannot be done. The truck must go by the goods train.” 
And go by the goods train it did, travelling in short jerks, 
frequently marooned in sidings, and all the time the 
need for its contents growing more and more urgent in 
Paris. 

Meanwhile in Paris, I and other Special Branch 
officers were making constant enquiries. Since news of 
the van’s arrival at the port, nothing had been heard of 
it. “ It has left for the capital—try the Gare St. Lazare,” 
we were told. But the Gare St. Lazare turned up its 
railway nose at us. A truck? All this fuss over a truck 
and avan? They would see about it. 

Conflicting reports of the van’s progress came through. 
It was here. No, it was there. They really did not know 
where it was—but if the good messieurs would possess 
their English souls in patience for just a /eetle longer, it 
was sure to turn up somewhere. It was on the way. 
Surely that was enough—Mon Dieu, had there not been 
a war, did the messteurs not realize that everything was 
out of gear? . Thus the railway officials, shrugging their 
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shoulders, fingering their moustaches, flashing their eyes 
at us. 

Hours passed. 

Days passed. 

Then on the third day, when we were reduced to biting 
our thumbs in impotent wrath, news came through. The 
van and truck had reached Paris some hours before, and 
had been duly shunted into a shed at the Batignolles 
Goods Depot, where it must remain—the day being 
Saturday, and the time late afternoon, with the Sabbath 
close at hand and rest for railwaymen imminent—until 
Monday morning. 

Monday morning! And poor Durkin all this time alone 
with his charge! Our lost inspector found, but had the 
poor chap been fed during the trip? He might be in a 
serious plight. This was no joke. Durkin must be 
relieved immediately. 

Off we went post-haste to the Goods Depot, and to 
our horror found that Durkin and the van had been 
locked up in the shed and looked like staying there unless 
red-tape was slashed to pieces. 

The station-master was vehement in his affirmation 
that the rules of the railway must be observed. No doors 
could be unlocked until Monday morning. But, after a 
lot of persuasion and the telling of Durkin’s “ odyssey,” 
he relented and we went hurriedly across the sodden 
wooden sleepers, and the maze of trucks, to the shed. 

As I opened the door, Durkin almost fell into my 
arms. He was “ all in,” soaked to the skin from exposure 
to the heavy rain, stiff with cold, and faint from lack of 
food and drink, But his hand, in his pocket, still grasped 
his pistol. Inspector Durkin was on duty, no matter 
what happened, and the honour of the Special Branch 
had been upheld. 

A hot bath, a stiff drink, food, dry clothes, and a fire, 
and the gallant guardian was soon himself again, while 
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the precious van was hurried to the hotel without delay. 
The Case of the Missing Inspector was ended. 

I have mentioned the ever-present menace of spies. 
These jackals of diplomacy hung on the flanks of the 
Peace Conference, keeping out of view, but hoping for 
the chance of “ pickings.” In consequence, we kept 
close watch for anybody acting suspiciously, and one 
night a shadow was reported, visible on the Astoria 
Hotel roof. The fire brigade was called out, up went the 
ladders and men upon them, and a very mysterious 
gentleman was caught prowling upon the leads. So far 
as I know, nothing incriminating was found upon him, 
but as a suspect he was deported to his native land of 
Holland. 

Then there was the hotel staff, carefully chosen ; but, 
as is always the case, changes occurred in personnel, some 
of the servants returned to England, others went down 
with influenza—this was the time of the terrible epidemic 
which ravaged Europe just after the Armistice—and had 
to be replaced, and as the weeks passed away new men 
and women came to the hotels. 

Particularly, a new and very pretty waitress caught 
my eye. Attractively proportioned, the girl certainly 
knew how to display her charms to the best advantage, 
and what first roused my attention was the fact that she 
invariably contrived things so that her services were 
confined to the table where sat a number of the principal 
delegates of the Great Powers. 

This in itself was suspicious. Accordingly, I seized an 
early opportunity to engage this charmer in conversation, 
on some trivial excuse. I made an amusing remark 
purposely, to make her laugh. It is when people laugh 
that their caution relaxes, and they are most natural in 
attitude and speech. 

She laughed. She replied—and there it was, faint but 
unmistakable, an accent foreign to the tongue she was 
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professing to speak as a native. I wasted no time. Her 
passport was examined instantly, and proved to be a 
clever forgery, a beautiful piece of faking by one of the 
men employed by spy-masters to do this work. 

The beauty was a young German secret agent, who had 
wormed her way with bright eyes and charm of manner 
into the domestic service in the hope of picking up useful 
information for her masters. It was a clear instance 
that already, even within such a short space of time 
after the collapse of Germany and the negotiations for a 
peace, a new network of spies was being formed to 
replace the shattered system, a web of post-war agents to 
be spread across Europe to feed the New Germany with 
information. 

There is no doubt that to-day espionage is rampant as 
never before; the spies swarm like flies to every country 
on the map, their pockets greased with money to ease 
the wheels of progress, their eyes watching, and their 
eager ears listening, listening, listening for the scraps of 
information that sometimes turn the scale of fortunes 
and sway the fates of nations. 

I have no doubt that the girl I caught at the Majestic 
is high up in this new secret service of peace-time days. 
Girls and young women are the ideal peace-time spies ; 
they have quick wits, and keener intuitions than men ; 
and they have the most potent weapon of all, the charm 
of their sex, to lead unwary men to doom. 

So the under-currents of espionage swirl faster and 
faster in our post-war world, throwing occasional flotsam 
to the surface to indicate the rapidly forming vortex 
below—a vortex which, unless we are very careful, may 
soon suck us all under to our destruction. Watch, 
Europe, Watch ! 

The Peace Conference, of which I have tried to give 
my picture as one who stood in the shadows and watched 
the great men make history, produced the Treaty of 
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Versailles, a treaty studded with knotty points, thick with 
political thorns. Because of that Treaty the pulse of 
Europe has continued to beat at fever-heat during all 
these succeeding years after signature. Where will it 
land the world in the years to come ? Perhaps those 
still alive of the great ones who attended the Peace 
Conference, can foretell ? 


CHAPTER XVII 


THRILLS OF THE IRISH “ TROUBLE ” 


kd NOTHER threat to murder,” said my Chief, 
A tossing an anonymous letter into a large bex 
already half-full of similar missives. 

“Who is it this time, sir? ” I asked. 

Such a colloquy became almost a daily occurrence 
during that hectic period when the Great War was 
ebbing towards Armistice and the ugly Civil War—called 
“The Trouble '—was raising its head in Ireland. 

My Chief mentioned a name, that of the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Ian Macpherson, K.C., M.P., who, having been Under- 
Secretary of State for War, was now Chief Secretary for 
Treland. 

The fierce, unreasoning hatred of the Southern Irish 
against England focused upon Sir Ian Macpherson as 
being a natural target by virtue of his office. Threats 
were constant, and the keenest vigilance was necessary 
to prevent attempts at assassination. 

When I was selected to act as personal bodyguard to 
Sir Ian, I knew I was in for a lively time. 

His visits in and out of England were most carefully 
arranged. Train schedules were changed at the last 
minute of departure, sudden alterations were made as to 
stations of embarkation, armoured cars preceded and 
followed the Minister's carriage on the highways—it was 
almost like the movements of the Czar in pre-war days 
through disaffected Poland ! 
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I know that Sir Ian hated all these precautions, but 
he had seen sufficient to convince him that it was vitally 
necessary. In Ireland arrangements were made for his 
continuous “ protective surveillance " (as such measures 
are officially described) by the Irish Constabulary. But 
on his journeys to and from Ireland and on his journeys 
in England a senior officer of Scotland Yard’s Special 
Department was usually attached and that man 
frequently was myself. 

Sir Ian looked upon his visits to England as holidays 
from the nightmare of life in Ireland, and made no 
secret of the fact that he resented being followed 
about by men with nasty-looking bulges in their jacket 
pockets. Once in England he considered himself safe, 
and tried to give his guardian the slip. But I had 
my orders. 

But it was always something of a battle of wits between 
the Minister and myself whether or not he was properly 
protected as he moved about in London. One had to 
watch the back door as well as the front of his house, for 
he would try to dodge me if he could. Indeed, he grew 
quite smart at eluding the police. And he seemed to 
enjoy it mightily. Of course, he never hampered us on 
any of the journeys to and from Ireland. On those 
occasions he left himself entirely in our hands. 

Upon one of these journeys three different informations 
came in, just before embarkation, of an attempt to murder 
the Minister. 

I was in charge upon that occasion. Our counter- 
espionage men went to work at double-pressure and a 
swift check-up was made. Wires hummed, messages 
flashed, voices whispered. And within a short time we 
knew for certain that the reports were true. 

A big plot was afoot. The Irish gunmen were out to 
“ get Sir Jan Macpherson this time.” We actually had the 
name of a ringleader in the projected attempt, a man who 
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had escaped from Peterhead Prison with the connivance 
of friendly desperadoes. 

To this day I thank my lucky star that the information 
about the ambush came in to the Yard before the Minister 
and I departed for the journey to Ireland. Had we been 
in the dark, death almost certainly would have come to 
both of us. 

It was a time for lightning decisions and bold moves. 
The gunmen, through their own secret channels, had 
learned the exact route and times of boats and trains. It 
was the work of a second to cancel our arrangements and 
book passage by another route. That was easy. What 
worried me was the fact that the ‘‘ Brotherhood "—the 
brain of the terrorist section of the Irish Sinn Fein 
Movement—was diabolically clever and seldom did things 
by halves. It was quite likely that they had anticipated 
the sudden change of route, and had another ambush 
party elsewhere to waylay us. 

“We'll have to risk it!” I decided. It had been 
Sir Ian’s intention to travel by train to Holyhead, 
Isle of Anglesey, and there take the Dublin boat. Instead, 
we made for Fleetwood, where we could board a ship for 
the port of Belfast. 

At the same time that the Minister and I walked up 
the sloping gang-plank of the Belfast steamer, a posse of 
police officers swooped down upon three surprised 
Irishmen. Two of the captives were the men mentioned 
in the reports. The third proved to be quite an innocent 
cattle-drover, who was liberated at once. So the main 
plot had been frustrated. 

But I was not making the mistake of under-estimating 
my opponents. We were not yet out of the wood. I 
watched like a hawk for possible gunmen, and my 
ney were never far from the butt of my automatic 
pistol. . 

The steamer drew away from the quay, the engines 
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began to thump, and we were off. As quickly as possible I 
hustled Sir Ian down to his cabin, and mounted guard at 
the door. 

I had not been there long when two men walked past, 
glanced at me, walked on—and then walked past again. 
Several more times they came and went, always with that 
furtive sidelong glance. 

Outwardly a large, impassive man, inwardly I was a 
seething mass of suspicion, tensed for action. 

I thought of calling a seaman and asking him to bring 
a ship’s officer who, in the circumstances, would act on 
my suggestion to remove the men to another part of the 
ship. When guarding a Minister in times like the days of 
the Irish troubles one has to risk offending perfectly 
innocent people. 

Presently the two men drew level : 

“ Wretched night,” commented one. 

They both stopped. 

I had my first finger curled round the trigger of my 
pistol : 

“ Yes, it is,” I agreed. Then— 

“Come below with us and have a drink,” said the 
other. 

“Hello!” I thought to myself, '‘ here i is !’’—and 
gripping the gun more firmly than ever— 

“Not on your life!’ I replied. ‘I would be as sick 
as a dog if I went below.”” 

“From the Yard, aren’t you?” asked the first man. 
Just at that moment the second officer passed. 

“ Here!” I shouted. He came across at once. “ These 
two men think it right to question me. Will you~-—” 

“Hal” laughed the officer. ‘I’ve heard of quarrels 
between thieves, but I never heard of a quarrel between 
‘D.’s’ before. You're all coppers |” 

For the first time in minutes I was able to breathe 
easily. We all enjoyed a laugh. 
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“T thought we were right,” said the first man. “ We 
are from ‘G’ {(‘ G’ was the letter designating members of 
the Dublin Division of the Royal Irish Constabulary). 
We heard that there would be a senior Yard man on the 
boat, but we had to attach ourselves officially at Belfast 
and unofficially at Fleetwood. We were pretty sure 
you were all right but we thought we'd just test and 
I tapped my pistol pocket. 

“You came a bit near trouble,” I observed, 

“T know that,” said one of them. “I was watching 
that damned hand of yours, don’t you worry!” 

“ Well now,” said the other. “I think we’re all right 
on the boat. I’ve had a good look round. Shall we nip 
down and have a small toothful to keep the cold out or 
shall we take it in relays?" 

We had talked freely. I had expected the Minister to 
be asleep. I assure my readers we were three very 
abashed officers when the cabin door behind me opened 
and Sir Ian, in dressing-gown, put his head round the 
door. There was a smile on the good-natured face and 
his eyes twinkled behind horn-rimmed spectacles. 

“ There’s one sensible man among you I see—or rather 
hear,” he said. “ Here you are.” He held out a pound 
note. “Go along the lot of you and have a drink on 
me!” 

Ah! If only all eminent personages showed such 
tegard for their appointed protectors ! 

Leaving one man to guard the cabin, we went in relays 
of two for the “ little drop ”’ that was so welcome on the 
long and tiring trip. 

When the ship arrived at Belfast we saw the quay 
thick with policemen in uniform and plain-clothes. An 
armed ‘“R.1.C.” guard lined the gangway, and nobody 
was permitted to leave the ship until Sir Jan was on shore 
and away. 
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We tramped along to the train in the sidings and found 
our carriage. Detectives occupied the carriages before 
and behind, armed guards rode on the train and paced the 
corridors, and police lined the platform until the train 
moved out. 

TI reached up a hand and drew down al) window 
curtains. I was taking no chances of a stray gunman 
accidentally glimpsing my charge and sending a bullet on 
chance, 

My charge was amazingly patient and cheerful. 
Beyond remarking that it was “a confounded nuisance 
to have to come all the way round the North of England 
to get to Dublin,” he made no protests, and sat back 
contentedly to peruse the newspapers bought at Belfast 
Station. 

Suddenly, as the train was rattling southwards—— 

Banc | 

A loud crash sounded! We sat up with a jerk! Was 
that a shot ? 

Banc ! 

And with the second deafening report, two detectives 
appeared in the corridor doorway as if by magic. We all 
four waited, breathless, for the next happening. 

It came—in the person of the train guard, who 
grinned, scratched his ear, and remarked sweetly: 
“Sure, an’ ye can all go to sleep again—’tis nothin’ 
at all, at all. Just a couple of fog detonators on the 
rails |” 

The incidents seem laughable, looking back at them, 
but at the time they were tense enough. Everybody 
living or travelling in Ireland during the “ Trouble” 
suffered from frayed nerves. 

Twelve miles from Dublin, at a village halt, the train 
was stopped, and we transferred Sir Ian into an auto- 
mobile. A high official of the Dublin Police Force was 
there to help me, and before and behind were cars packed 
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with armed detectives and armoured cars to make 
quite sure. 

Dublin Castle was our objective, and the grim cavalcade 
tolled on through the streets of the city, every man on the 
alert for trouble. Nearing the castle, the cars increased 
speed. Safe haven was in sight, and—— 

Cra-a-aSH! The windscreen of a car in front cracked | 
Splinters of glass flew up! A man’s voice exclaimed 
in pain | 

Then we tore through the Castle approaches and into 
the grounds. It was the final attempt of the terrorists, 
the last shot, but without result, save that a flying 
splinter of glass had cut a police officer’s face. Some of 
our rearguard gave chase, but no arrest was made. 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland got a couple of 
laughs out of that trip—but he got the laugh of his 
life on a later occasion, and this time the joke was on 
me. 

We were back in England, and J was affording him 
the usual “' protective surveillance.” Sir Ian had pro- 
ceeded to the Irish Office in London, and I followed and 
waited outside. 

Hours passed. No Sir Ian appeared. I made enquiries, 
and to my horror found he had given me the slip again ! 

I leapt into a taxicab, and hastened to his home, but he 
was not there. 

Disheartened, and wondering what the devil I was 
going to say to my superior officer, I reported what had 
happened, and then set to work feverishly to uncover the 
missing Minister’s tracks. 

After exhaustive enquiry work, I got aline onhim. At 
that time Sir Jan was the Liberal Member of Parliament 
for a constituency in Scotland. He had received word 
that it was high time he paid his constituents a visit, and 
preferring to appear without an escort, had slipped 
quietly away. 
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Thad no idea where he was staying, but found out that 
he intended to address a meeting at Inverness. 

To Inverness I went by the next train. 

It was nearly midnight, when, tired and hungry, I 
arrived at Inverness railway station. I tramped across 
the platform towards a group of porters and enquired if 
any knew where Mr. Macpherson was staying overnight. 
“You must have heard of him—he is well known round 
here,” I insisted, firmly. 

Och, aye! They had hearrd o’ him! But none of them 
could tell me where to find him. At last one said he would 
ask the station-master. 

After a few minutes back he came, with him the 
station-master, half-dressed and concealing his night- 
shirt under an overcoat. 

“What is it ye’re after, the noo?” demanded the 
station-master, his Scottish mind filled, had I but known 
it, with lurid newspaper accounts of the Irish terrorists’ 
hatred for Sir Tan. ‘ What’s yer business?” he said, 
suspiciously. 

Tt was not my intention to reveal my identity. I told 
him as civilly as I could that I had particular reasons for 
wanting to see Sir Ian Macpherson, and could he please 
help me ? 

“J don’t know that I ever heard o’ him!” said the 
station-master. This was quite clearly a lie. He 
obviously did not want to give me information. 

“ Very well, I will ask elsewhere,” I replied, and turned 
to leave the railway station. 

“ Bide a wee, mon! Bide a wee while!” exclaimed the 
station-master, in his broad accents. “I’m thinkin’ 
maybe I can help ye after all. Come with me.” 

He led the way to his office, stood back and beckoned 
me to enter. Then, as I passed through the door, he gave 
me a kick that sent me flying into the room ! 

The door slammed behind me! I was a prisoner ! 
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I was weary from far travel. I was hungry. I needed 
a bath and sleep. And now I had been violently assaulted 
and flung into a temporary cell. “Damn the man!” I 
exploded, and added a few choice expletives for good 
measure to relieve my feelings. 

I kicked the door. Locked. I tried the windows. 
Shuttered and barred. There was nothing for it but to 
wait and see what happened. 

Fifteen minutes later a key turned in the lock. I 
looked up to see the old station-master extending a 
quivering finger at me. Behind him loomed a police 
inspector and two constables. 

“ There he is, the villain!" cried the station-master. 
“ Arrest the blackguard !'"’ 

As they tramped into the room, I saw what had 
happened. I had been mistaken for an Irish gunman 
“looking” for Sir Ian with murderous intent. I could 
quite understand that a general order must have been 
circulated by the railway companies that, when the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland travelled, any suspicious characters 
should be notified to the local police. 

Angry as I was, I could appreciate the humour of the 
situation. I, the man responsible for the Minister’s life, 
seized as a would-be assassin! It was rich—too rich for 
even my peevishness. I threw back my head and began 
to laugh. 

But the others did not share the joke. They glowered 
at me in disapproval. The constables closed in ominously, 
thrusting grim faces towards mine. 

“Stop that! Who are you?" snapped the police 
inspector. 

I was nearly helpless with mirth by this time. ‘‘ In- 
spector—B-Brust ! Special Branch, Scotland Yar-har- 
hard!’ I gasped out, and roared again. 

This time they joined in, but theirs was derisive 
laughter. They did not believe a word I said. 
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“What proof have you ?”’ sneered the Inspector. 

I fumbled in my pocket, produced my warrant card. 
He stared, and raised his eyebrows. The sneer began to 
wobble. 

I thrust various letters and documents upon him. The 
sneer faded altogether. His jaw dropped in surprise. 
Then-— 

“ How do you do, Inspector?” he said, courteously 
shaking my hand. 

The station-master nearly collapsed with fright. 

‘A fine thing you’ve done!” said the local inspector, 
with mock severity, to him. “ Do ye realize ye’ve had the 
audacity to kick the lower part of the back of an impor- 
tant officer from Scotland Yard itsel’? And not only 
that, but actually placed him under arrest ? By the Lord, 
man, I’m glad I’m not in your shoes. They'll string ye 
on the gallows in Edinburgh Toll-booth for that !”” 

“Ah’m sorry—— Ah thought——” muttered the 
station-master. 

But I was off again, and the inspector could not contain 
himself either. He let loosea deep guffaw. The constables 
rumbled hearty accompaniment. And the poor station- 
master breathed again. 

He was a wise man. He did not waste time in wordy 
apologies, He looked at us with a shame-faced grin, 
raised his hand to his mouth, and made the motion of 
swallowing. 

“A wee drop o’ whisky,” he hinted, “after the 
journey?” 

The very thing,” I smiled. 

The local inspector said it was the very thing, too. 

The local constables grinned at each other and said 
they thought it was the very thing, also. 

So out came a bottle, and we all had a nip to keep out 
the cold. Then we had another nip to celebrate our 
meeting—and the station-master helped himself to an 
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extra tot for the sake of his nerves, which were still badly 
shaken. 

I was still smiling when at last I located the missing 
Minister at his hotel and told him the whole story. 

He sat back and simply shook with glee, holding his 
sides. ‘And serve you jolly well right, Brust!” he 
declared, when he could speak again. ‘“ Hounding one 
of His Majesty’s Ministers about the way you do! By 
Jove! I wish I had been there to see the old fellow apply 
his boot! It must have looked marvellous !”’ and he did not 
stop chuckling for quite a long time. 


On one of the wooden pegs of the hall-stand at my 
home there hangs a hat with a “ Past.” It was the 
bowler hat, black, silk-lined, which I was wearing at the 
time I accompanied Sir Ian on our last trip to Dublin, a 
hat which can no longer be worn in public because of 
something which happened to it on that jaunt to the 
“Emerald Isle.” 

As always, prudently making counter-moves to avoid 
trouble with the gunmen, I had booked a seat for Sir Ian 
on the Euston boat-train, whilst in reality he left via the 
port of Fleetwood. Arrived in Belfast, we proceeded to 
a village rendezvous previously arranged, and were then 
again escorted by carloads of Royal Irish Constabulary 
men to Dublin. 

It had been decided on this occasion that I, and the 
Special Branch detective who accompanied me, should 
not stay in Dublin. We were to return to England alone. 
Having seen our charge safely to his destination we made 
our adieux and went out into the streets in search of 
food and that odd spot of liquid refreshment which most 
men, including detectives, find so enjoyable an appetizer 
for the meal. 

“T know a good place for food, Harold," said my 
colleague. 
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“Lead on, Macduff,” I replied, or. words to that 
effect. 

We struck off along the North Circular Road, in 
Phoenix Park, and were making at a swinging pace for 
the restaurant, when——— 

Crack ! 

Whup ! 

The first sound was the roar of a revolver fired at close 
range. The second was the impact of the bullet on my 
bowler. 

That bowler hat lifted as though a tornado had struck 
it, described several parabolas in the air, and descended 
in a sort of drunken whirl to the gutter—while I stood 
there hardly knowing whether to laugh or sneer, for a 
bullet had smashed clean through the hat just above the 
ribbon, parted my hair, and flashed out on the other 
side. 

I never want a narrower shave. A quarter of an inch 
lower, and that bullet would have shattered the top of 
my skull as easily as a child breaks a rotten egg. 

The gunman, whoever he was, had decamped in a 
hurry after firing the shot, had hid himself in the throng 
on the pavements. I picked up my poor old hat and, I 
believe, I used a little unparliamentary language. How- 
ever, better the hat than my head, so I clapped it on, 
holes and all, and went along to dinner, which I ate with 
all the zest of a man who had brushed elbows with Death 
and lived to tell the tale. 

After dinner, feeling the need for a little relaxation 
before returning to England, home, and duty, my col- 
league and I went out to look over the town. We were 
having a quiet drink in the Bohemian Bar, in Drum- 
condra, when in through the swing-doors came a hulking 
“Paddy,” who made straight for us. Frowning sternly 
down at us, he stuck his hands on his hips, and regardless 
of onlookers, said : 
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“ Oi’ll be after tellin’ yiz, me frinds, that while Oi, me, 
personally, don’t wish yiz many harm, at arl, at arl, 
‘twill be the better f’r both av yiz if ye shake a clane pair 
av heels an’ git down to the Kingstown boat as fasht as 
yer copper’s legs’ll carry yiz! An’ wid that, Oi’ll say 
Good-night ! ”’ 

And out he went, leaving us to our beer. 

It was quite clear that the Irish gunmen knew who we 
were, and hated our presence on Irish soil. Actually I 
had the highest admiration for the “ Intelligence’ 
system of the old I.R.A., whose spies were up to the 
cleverest tricks. 

I remember one day arriving in Dublin on official 
business at about nine o'clock in the morning, and on 
Grafton Street bumped into Danvers Yates, the ‘‘ Pathé 
Gazette’ camera-man. I merely passed the time of day 
with him, but a few minutes after I had shaken hands 
and passed on he was accosted by several tough-looking 
customers and warned in no uncertain tones that his job 
was to “‘ take pictures,” and not hold something-or-other 
conferences with something-or-other Scotland Yard men ! 

Again, on another occasion, I was making the crossing 
to Dublin by boat, to escort Sir Ian Macpherson back to 
London. There was a dining-saloon on board, and I hung 
my overcoat on a clothes-stand whilst I partook of a 
little nourishment. 

The meal over, I retrieved my coat, put it on, walked 
up to the deck, and while passing round watching the 
lights of shipping winking through the dusk, decided to 
top off my meal with a quiet pipe of tobacco. I fumbled 
in my overcoat pocket, and my fingers closed on a scrap 
of folded paper. 

I jerked the scrap out, walked to a convenient deck- 
light, and examined it. 

It was an anonymous letter warning me that I must 
stick to my job of acting as escort and not dabble in 
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politics. ‘‘ Otherwise,” ended this dumb lump of in- 
formative insolence, “your family will soon be in 
mourning.” 

T laughed at the time—as I laughed on many similar 
occasions—but I have since come to realize how very 
serious my position was, and how narrowly I escaped 
death. If they had wanted, my enemies could have 
murdered me very simply on the Dublin boats. Even 
then, as I stood reading the warning, by the rail, it could 
have been accomplished in a matter of just three seconds. 
A smack on the skull, the unconscious body heaved over 
the rail, hardly a soul on deck and a wet mist shrouding 
the ship—who would have missed me, who would have 
detected the splash of my body hitting the water? Yes, 
my wild Irish friends, you had ample chances. 

Perhaps I was not judged important enough for 
murder. But a man who was judged thus happened to 
be one whom I had guarded on several occasions—Sir 
Henry Wilson. 

Sir Henry was one of the most-hated men in Ireland at 
the time of the “ Trouble,” and when he visited his 
London house it was customary for at least two Special 
Branch guardians to be in constant attendance upon him, 
as his life had been threatened on many occasions. 

I have written elsewhere of how protected personages 
sometimes contrive to give their guardians the slip, find- 
ing surveillance, even friendly and well-meant surveil- 
lance, irksome. Here is an instance of how evasions of 
this kind can lead to terrible tragedy. 

Sir Henry Wilson, upon an afternoon in the year 1922, 
went to Liverpool Street railway station, London, to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling a memorial to soldiers 
who fell in the Great War. When the ceremony had been 
duly performed, Sir Henry deliberately managed to slip 
away from his police escorts and returned to his London 
house in a taxi-cab. 
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The guardians were frantic. It was the very chance 
the infamous “ Brotherhood "—the Terrorist section of 
the Sinn Fein Movement—had been waiting for. He had 
gone before his guards realized it, and that taxi-cab bore 
him speeding to a dreadful end. The focus of public 
attention all day, his whim delivered him into the hands 
of the murderers who watched like famished wolves for 
the opportunity to strike. 

As the cab drew up outside his door, Sir Henry, in 
soldier’s uniform, stepped out and began to walk across 
the pavement. But the gunmen were waiting, and the 
air reverberated with the crack of revolvers. 

Sir Henry turned gallantly at bay. He had no gun, 
and drew his sword in self-defence, but bullets are faster 
than hand-weapons of cold steel, and he fell mortally 
wounded, his life-blood pouring in a scarlet cascade over 
his own doorstep. 

Policemen and people ran when they saw the murder 
committed, and the assassins backed away flourishing 
their revolvers and firing at the nearest pursuers. 
One police constable was hit twice by flying Jead, and 
several civilians wounded. But through the gallantry 
of a taxi-driver, who behaved like a hero, they were 
captured. 

IT attended the trial, and remember very vividly the 
final act of that drama of the dock. Mr. Justice Shearman, 
the judge, pronounced sentence of death, and when 
he reached the solemn words, “ And may the Lord have 
mercy on your souls,” one of the murderers, 2 man named 
Donovan, burst out loudly : 

“ That'll be all right ! You need not worry about that | 
We'll fix things up with Him all right 1” 

This was the signal for an uproar from the gallery, and 
it took a good many policemen to clear that court. 

If this meets the eye of any royal personage or public 
man to whom the police have delegated a protective 
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guardian, let me point to it as an example of what can 
happen by being too self-reliant. Sir Henry Wilson’s 
contempt for danger robbed England of a great servant, 
and at that time gave a new zest and impetus to the Irish 
reign of terror. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
DARING THE IRISH GUNMEN 


HE late Lord Birkenhead is certain of a place in 
history as one of the greatest of all the Lord 


Chancellors of England. Even his political 
opponents admit his brilliance. 

Perhaps on account of the manner in which he rallied 
to the side of Sir Edward Carson in the days before the 
War, when the Home Rule Bill of Mr. Asquith affronted 
the Unionists, he was regarded by many as something of 
a swashbuckler. That episode in his life earned for him 
the title of  Galloper Smith ’—he “ galloped” to the 
side of Sir Edward Carson, said. 

Events since then must have modified that estimate of 
his character, but whatever may be the judgment of 
history on “ F.E.,” “ Galloper Smith,” or Lord Birken- 
head, whichever name sounds most suitable to his great 
personality, no one who knows him will deny him the 
Tespect due to an exceptionally brave man. 

“ Saints,” Mr, Bernard Shaw tells us, ‘‘ are uncomfort- 
able people to live with.” And of brave men their 
appointed guardians can say they are uncomfortable 
charges for whom to undertake responsibility. But some- 
times personal courage excites the admiration of enemies 
to such a degree as to provide safety. Such was the case 
of Lord Birkenhead within my own experience. I speak 
as one who was once his official guardian. 

During the extreme height of the Irish Sinn Fein terror 
I was instructed by my Chief to accompany Lord Birken- 
head on a special mission to Dublin. 
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Every officer of Scotland Yard’s Special Department 
knew perfectly well how thoroughly Lord Birkenhead 
was hated by the Sinn Feiners. I do not mind admitting 
that when I received my instructions I looked upon them 
as a sort of death-warrant. 

Before I joined him to set out for Ireland, I remember 
examining my service revolver, which was loaded fully, 
and wondering how many gunmen I would account for 
before I fell. 

It must be remembered that this was a time when the 
assassination of British officers in Ireland was almost a 
daily occurrence. If the comparatively small fry were 
worth murdering, how much more so a man whom the 
majority of the Sinn Feiners looked upon as an arch 
enemy ? 

It was customary in those days for important person- 
ages to take devious routes when travelling to Ireland. 
Lord Birkenhead refused utterly to do anything of the 
sort, and travelled to Dublin by the quickest route—just 
as an ordinary passenger might. 

I admit that I breathed a sigh of relief when we reached 
our hotel in safety. 

It was also customary in those days for officials to 
travel to and from Dublin Castle or the Viceregal Lodge 
in armoured cars. 

Lord Birkenhead utterly refused this precautionary 
measure. He travelled either in ordinary motor cars or 
he walked. 

Frankly, I wondered whether or not he was deliber- 
ately tempting the gunmen. 

One evening Lord Birkenhead was closeted with the 
Chief Secretary. I was sitting in my room at the hotel, 
having been relieved for the time being from duty by 
officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary. The door was 
suddenly flung open and a man labouring under intense 
excitement stood before me. 
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I gripped my pistol and confronted the stranger. 

“ What do you want?” I demanded. 

“ Whisht !”’ he whispered, finger to lips. “I'm no 
Sinn Feiner—though they think I am. I’ve come to do 
you a good turn. Get the ‘Galloper’ out of Dublin 
before to-morrow night or he’s a dead man. The Brother- 
hood have sentenced him!” 

The Irish Republican Brotherhood I knew to be the 
inner power behind Sinn Fein. From the Counsels of 
the Brotherhood emanated all the terrorist action. The 
Brotherhood decreed who was to die and the decrees of 
the Brotherhood were invariably carried out. 

The bald statement was alarming. 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

“Never mind that,” replied my mysterious visitor. 
“Tam a friend of England. Let that be sufficient.” 

“Then,” I replied, “come with me to the police 
station and give what information you have.” 

“ Not on your sweet life!’ retorted the other. 

He made a dash from the room and the next second 
was gone. 

T followed him but I had no chance to catch up. 
Before I had reached the hall of the hotel he had dis- 
appeared. No hotel servant would admit that he had 
seen him. The terror was very effective in those days in 
Treland. 

I hurried round to the Headquarters of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police and saw the chief. He admitted 
frankly that he thought the warning was serious. 

But, he said, provided I could persuade Lord Birken- 
head to use armoured cars and subject himself to com- 
plete protection, he would probably be able to defeat the 
designs of the gunmen. 

T laid the facts before Lord Birkenhead. He listened 
quietly to what I had to say. 

At the end of my report he smiled grimly. 
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“ Thank you,” he said—but he would promise nothing. 

The following day he had to visit the Viceregal Lodge. 
An armoured car was waiting. He waved it aside. 

“T don’t want any of this business,” he said. “I am 
tather late, so I will ride, but get me an ordinary car, for 
heaven’s sake.” 

I obtained one and rode off with him, gripping my gun, 
and hoped for the best while fearing the worst. 

He remained at the Lodge several hours. Outside were 
all sorts and conditions of Irishmen, and many of them 
had suspicious-looking bulges in their right-hand jacket 
pockets. But it was impossible to arrest every Irishman 
in Dublin. 

I had a car waiting for Lord Birkenhead. When he 
emerged at last he gave me a shock. 

“T am going to walk!” he said. And he set off on 
foot across Phoenix Park ! 

After a time he stopped and turned to me. 

“ This is the place,” he said with a grin, “ where Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke were assassinated ! ”” 

I shuddered. I had noticed three men following at 
some little distance. I kept watching them. 

He emerged from the Park and walked in the direction 
of his hotel. The streets were filled with loungers. As 
Lord Birkenhead passed, a conspicuous figure, smoking 
his big cigar, I saw some of them nudge each other and 
whisper together, 

Near the Shelbourne Hotel he paused to look in the 
window of a bookseller’s shop. I stopped, of course. 

Lord Birkenhead entered the shop. The three men 
who had followed at a distance came up and stood 
outside. 

I wondered what would happen next. With my finger 
tensed on the trigger of my gun I waited. 

Presently Lord Birkenhead came out carrying a parcel 
under his arm. 
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He paused for a moment, lit a new cigar and non- 
chalantly strolled along towards his hotel. With me 
behind he arrived safely, entered the restaurant and 
ordered a substantial lunch. The danger was over. 

When the Chief of the Dublin Constabulary tearnt that 
we had returned afoot, he admitted to me that he was 
amazed we had not been murdered. 

But J had marked those three men down. I could 
recognize them again out of hundreds, and J did see them 
again. 

Months later I was on duty outside the Grosvenor 
Hotel where Mr. de Valera was staying in London. He 
had come to discuss a settlement with Mr. Lloyd George. 
Near me were two men whom I recognized at once as two 
of the three who had followed Lord Birkenhead and 
myself across Phoenix Park. 

T knew that for one of them a warrant lay at Scotland 
Yard, charging him with the murder of two British 
officers, but that was at present a ‘‘ dead ” document for 
they had been granted safe conduct by the terms of the 
Peace Mission. 

The two came up to me and the “ wanted ” man spoke : 

“Well, Inspector Brust!” he said. “How is 
‘Galloper ’ Smith ?” 

I replied that he was all right. 

“T wonder if you realize,” he rejoined, “how near 
both he and you were to Kingdom Come the morning 
you walked across the Park from the Viceregal Lodge. 
Let me tell you this. We were instructed to despatch him 
~—and you if necessary. If you had used an armoured car 
or even the ordinary guard your numbers were up. But 
when we saw the ‘Galloper’ walk along without a 
tremor, though he knew what he was up against, we 
couldn’t but respect his bravery.” 

“Twas warned,” I replied. 

“Yes, of course you were,” he replied. “I know 
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who warned you, and I know where he is buried! But do 
you think that would have saved you? In Ireland we 
have no use for traitors or cowards, but we respect MEN 
when we see them. The ‘Galloper’ saved your life as 
well as his own when he challenged us. Good luck to him. 
He’s a man Irishmen will always admire !’" 

And as a matter of fact the personal courage of Lord 
Birkenhead had far greater results than even the saving 
of his life—and mine—for in the Council Chamber at 
No. ro, Downing Street, when it was touch and go 
whether a settlement would be arrived at or whether 
alternatively Ireland would be plunged into the horrors 
of warfare, it was nothing less than the personal influence 
of Lord Birkenhead, a man whom the Sinn Feiners 
respected, which turned the scale. 

Once, escorting a certain Cabinet Minister from Belfast 
to Dublin, we had to change trains at a small wayside 
station in one of the Irish border counties, This was 
disputed territory, a highly dangerous frontier. 

The Minister stood waiting for the train now steaming 
into the station. Slightly behind and to one side, I was 
watching him. Then, when the oncoming locomotive was 
barely ten yards from where I stood, a group of men 
standing behind me surged forward. I received a violent 
push in the back, and next moment had fallen from the 
platform on to the metals. 

By a marvellous stroke of luck I kept my head, and 
also my balance. With one desperate jump I cleared the 
track, the locomotive just missed me by about three 
inches, and all I suffered was an eyeful of steam from the 
hissing pistons. 

My assailants had gone by the time I scrambled back 
on to the platform. Fortunately, no attempt had been 
made to molest the Cabinet Minister. I mopped my 
streaming eyes in relief as the train rolled away on its 
travels. 
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Not least of the highly dangerous jobs deputed to us 
S.B. men at this time was the work of conducting deported 
Irish gunmen to ports for return to their own land. Often 
their friends would gather at the London railway stations 
to “ see them off,” and sometimes desperate efforts were 
made to rescue the gunmen from police guards at the 
last minute. There were threats, curses, not a few 
exciting little fist frays, before we got our men safely 
stowed on the trains. 

We saw at first hand many incidents indicative of the 
tremendous power wielded by the ‘‘ Brotherhood,” the 
unseen power behind the Terrorists. I remember once, 
again on one of my trips to Dublin with Sir Ian 
Macpherson, how, having seen the Minister safely to his 
destination, I was taking a “ breather” before returning 
to England. I had strolled a little way through the city 
in the direction of the Four Courts, and decided to board 
a tramcar. 

Coming in the direction of the tram-stop was a tall 
smart-looking man whom I recognized in a flash. It was 
Michael Collins. 

Collins. The hero of the Brotherhood and of the 
whole Sinn Fein movement, a man for whom a warrant 
was lying at Police Headquarters. 

He boarded the tram. Following him was another man 
who kept his hand in his jacket pocket. Immediately 
after him and his follower came two detectives whom I 
ecognized. They also entered the tram and made their 
way towards the most wanted man in Ireland. 

I clambered up on the tram, after them, anxious to see 
what would happen. 

Collins sat down and calmly lit a cigarette. Before the 
two detectives could move a step in his direction, six men 
intervened and jostled them backwards to seats at the 
rear. 

All the six men were obviously armed and one of them, 
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pressing the business end of a revolver against the side 
of the senior detective, spoke : 

“Yes, that’s Mike all right,” he said. “ Now try to get 
him. But if you're a wise man you'll sit still.” 

So the detective sat still, And I didn’t blame him, 
either. 

Collins completed his journey and I waited to see what 
would happen. The two detectives were forced to remain 
long after the wanted man had left the car. 

Some months later I met Collins. He had carefully 
considered all the pros and cons of his action and had 
signed the Treaty of Peace. I congratulated him upon 
his action. 

“ Brust |’ he replied. ‘‘ What would you feel like if 
you had to make terms with a body of men whom you 
had instinctively felt it right to fight ? What would you 
feel like if you knew your action was right, absolutely 
right, and yet you knew that your friends felt equally 
strongly that it was wrong?” 

“T should feel uncomfortable,” I replied, “ but I would 
know I had done the right thing.” 

“Sure,” he replied. ‘“‘ That is it exactly. I have 
satisfied my head and my conscience—but not my 
heart!” 

And undoubtedly Michael Collins in those words to 
me had stated the tragedy of his life. He had done the 
tight thing at the sacrifice of his sentiments—and 
Irishmen seem to be governed more by sentiment than 
by logic. 

The Brotherhood was governed by the heart rather 
than by the head, and the result was that the Brother- 
hood, probably suffering all the pangs of Jephthah when 
he slew his daughter in fulfilment of a hasty vow, slew 
their idol—slew Michael Collins, one of the greatest 
Jrishmen that ever drew breath, a man I came to honour 
and respect. 
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Several exciting adventures came to me in England 
during the Irish ‘‘ Trouble.” I had been detailed to 
attend to fugitive gunmen, Sinn Feiners who had been 
hounded out of their own country and were “ On the 
run,” and I think I can honestly say that I knew as many 
of the Irish desperadoes as any other man at Scotland 
Yard. 

In those days one of my jobs was to meet the Irish 
Mail train, which arrived at Euston Station, London, at 
6 am., to watch for incoming suspects. During the 
winter months this was a difficult task. 

Imagine the train steaming into the station, halting 
with a rattle of couplings alongside the platform, and a 
hundred carriage doors swinging open simultaneously, 
while a horde of people surged towards the ticket 
barriers—moreover, people muffied against the cold with 
big woollen scarves and coat collars tuned up. Think of 
us detectives, told off to watch for a “ tall man in dark 
coat, trilby hat and black boots!” It would have been 
impossible to light on our quarry if it had not been for the 
cleverness of a colleague at the railway station of 
Holyhead, where the Irish passengers changed from boat 
to train. He invented a method of marking the particular 
compartment—usually on the door—in which our man 
was travelling, and the ruse saved us endless trouble. 

Believe me, we were on our mettle on those railway 
station ‘‘ tailing”’ jobs, for if we returned cap in hand 
to the Yard with the excuse that we could not “ pick up” 
our man because it was too dark, we were given scant 
sympathy, 

During what was known as the “ Easter Rebellion,” 
T took two assistants to Euston Station to meet the mail 
train, having received information that a certain man 
known to us as “ Patrick,” a trouble-centre if ever there 
was one, was coming in. 

My orders were laconic. “Age 32, height 5 feet 
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Io inches, fresh complexion, wearing heavy dark over- 
coat, probably carrying loaded revolver ’—thus ran the 
message from the Yard, which came to me at 3 a.m. 

Thad never seen the famous “ Patrick,” and very much 
wanted to effect the capture. 

The three of us spread ourselves out along the platform, 
and with anxious eyes watched the long line of grimy 
cars come thundering in. The doors opened, out 
streamed the usual mob of travellers, but nobody answer- 
ing to the given description left the train. 

Had we missed him? I thought anxiously of the 
stop that the train made at Willesden Junction, and 
hoped that the man I had posted there had kept his 
eyes open. 

We quested this way and that, doubling back on our 
tracks. The search seemed hopeless, and I had just 
decided to return to the Yard and report failure when I 
observed the figure of an old man shambling towards a 
waiting private car. His head and shoulders were bent 
forward, the gait was that of the aged ; but 1 knew some- 
thing of the arts of disguise, having had recourse to 
similar ruses myself, more than once. It was the way he 
stepped into the car that gave him away. The lift of the 
feet, the spring of that upward movement, could only 
have been done by a young athletic man. 

Signalling to my assistants, we piled into a taxi-cab, 
which was in reality a Scotland Yard car with an engine 
of far higher power than you would think to look at 
the bonnet. 

Off went the private car, our man inside, and off we 
went in pursuit. Down Gray's Inn Road to Holborn, 
along Cheapside to Commercial Road, and finally down 
a mean and sordid street in Stepney we followed. Here 
we saw him alight, carefully keeping up his assumption 
of age, and enter a house. 

Noting the address, we went to get a search warrant, 
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returned with all speed and seized three wanted men. 
What was even more important to the Yard was our 
find’ of the complete plans on paper of a desperate 
attempt to terrorize London ! 

Superintendent McCarthy, that famous figure of the 
Special Branch, who supervised the raid, told me that 
never in all his years of service had he seen such revela- 
tions of an elaborated scheme to plunge fear into the 
heart of the British Empire. The records contained 
carefully worked out systems by which prominent 
Cabinet Ministers, high officials of State, and well-known 
public men were to be murdered in cold blood. There 
was an exhaustive elaboration of the raids to be carried 
out on Government offices for wreckage purposes, and 
there were even details of the methods to be used in 
intimidating the wives of the doomed statesmen. 

The tall stranger, however, escaped our net. He was 
gone when the raiders entered, and apparently returned 
to troubled Ireland, for I learned months later from an 
authoritative source that he had been killed in a fight 
with “ Black and Tan ” soldiers at Cork. 

Naturally, not only did I come to know the Irish 
gunmen, but they also came to know me. I was marked 
down for reprisals. 

Once in the early hours of the morning I followed two 
suspects to a house in the Clapham district of South-West 
London, the home of an official in the service of the 
Port of London Authority, whom I will call ‘‘ Terence.” 
This man was known to be in sympathy with the 
terrorists. 

I saw the two men enter, and as I had been on the job 
for several hours and needed food, I decided to make a 
swift trip down a side street to the house of a colleague, 
injthe hope of begging a cup of coffee and a sandwich, 
as the local coffee-stalls had long since closed their 
shutters. 
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It was very dark, that ultra-darkness which seems to 
come just before dawn, and the street was dim-lit. 
Suddenly I felt myself seized from behind. 

“That’s the swine!” grunted a voice with a strong 
Trish brogue, and then something hit me with stunning 
force as I struggled to get free, and I remembered nothing 
more until I woke up in the Bolingbroke Hospital and 
was told that the timely intervention of a police constable 
had undoubtedly saved my life. 

The worst of it was that my assailant escaped. But 
at least we had the satisfaction of causing the ‘“ sym- 
pathetic ” official to retire, thus closing one more door 
of retreat to the Irish gunmen. 

The terrorists came to look upon Special Branch and 
Intelligence men as deadly enemies, and on many 
occasions, when trying to attend their secret meetings, our 
lives were in jeopardy—and I don’t mean maybe! They 
were the roughest of the rough, plug-uglies who would 
bave murdered their own brothers if it suited their purpose 
with as little compunction as a tea-shop waitress kills a 
fly. There are still plenty of them about, though they 
confine their depredations mainly to Ireland now. Not 
infrequently one sees in the newspapers reports of harm- 
less travellers set upon, robbed, beaten senseless and 
killed, on lonely Irish roads. These wolves of the night 
will never change their coats ; they are criminals born, 
and you can pick them out in the school yards. Death is 
the only cure for such carrion. 

They have followed me, singly and in small gangs, on 
several occasions. I had tried to keep my private address 
in London a secret from these attentive gentry, but one 
night I saw a man hanging on to my trail with grim 
purpose. 

I changed from tram-car to bus, went out of my way, 
changed again hoping to shake him off, for I avoid fight 
when Ican. It wasin vain. He clung to me like a leech, 
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and at last I decided there was only one way to deal 
with him. 

If he found out where I lived it was quite feasible that 
an attack would be made upon my home. I did not want 
others to get hurt. So I took a bus to Clapham Common, 
went down Cavendish Road, nipped round a corner and 
hid myself behind a tree. 

There he came, pacing swiftly along, breaking into a 
trot as he failed to see me and thought he had lost 
the trail. 

Then as he passed the tree out I came and gave him a 
“straight left” to the jaw with every ounce of my 
strength. 

Thud ! He was down, knocked out. I searched him 
instantly, and discovered some very interesting docu- 
ments in his pocket. Later he was collected by a 
patrolling police constable and hauled along to the 
South-western Police Court, where he was fined—I laugh 
when I think about it—for being “ drunk and incapable.” 

It was either him or me that time, and I had suffered so 
much at the hands of these “ roughnecks” that I felt 
justified in getting the first blow in when I saw trouble 
was inevitable. Do you blame me? 


CHAPTER XIX 
GREAT MEN MARKED FOR DEATH 


OYAL and famous personages are not the only 
ones marked down by political fanatics for as- 


sassination. Sometimes the most dastardly 
attacks are made upon those whose duty is to guard 
Royalty. Political detectives risk bullet, bomb, and 
knife every time they take up “ protective surveillance ” 
duty. 

High officials at Scotland Yard have more than once 
been the targets of assassins. During my ‘ Yard” days 
I recall in particular the sensational attempt in November, 
1922, to murder the Commissioner of Police, General Sir 
William Horwood, D.S.O., K.C.B. This attack was made 
on November gth, and only by a miracle did the Com- 
missioner escape. 

Sir William was in his private room at the “ Yard” 
late in the afternoon, preparing to attend the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet. On his table was a small parcel which 
had reached him that morning and he instructed his 
private secretary, Miss Enid Drysdale, to open it. She 
did, and so disclosed to view a collection of chocolate 
dainties, éclairs and whipped-cream walnuts. 

The previous day was the Commissioner’s birthday and 
he looked upon the present as coming from an anonymous 
admirer who knew of his liking for sweet things. He 
began to eat the confections and offered one to his 
secretary, who at once noticed a bitter taste. The one 
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she took was a chocolate walnut. Sir William thought 
the nut must be sour, and when he had eaten a couple 
of the dainties, with amazing suddenness he reeled, 
collapsed, and fell to the floor. 

At first it was thought to be a heart attack and he was 
rushed from Scotland Yard to St. Thomas's Hospital, 
where he lay for some time in a most critical condition. 

The doctors began to despair of his life; he was, in 
fact, on the point of passing through Death’s door. The 
cause of the excessive vomiting was quickly diagnosed as 
acute arsenical poisoning, and when the experts came to 
analyse the chocolates they found them to be heavily 
impregnated with that deadly poison. Only the expert 
with the aid of the microscope could detect how the 
poison had been put into the chocolates; it had been 
squirted in at the base by means of a syringe with a fine 
needle-point. 

Sir William’s life was saved because the chocolates had 
been doctored to excess. Of those remaining, one proved 
to contain 3} grains and another no less than 6 grains 
of arsenic—and two grains is a fatal dose. It is a well- 
known fact with arsenic that too large a dose does not 
prove fatal. 

The truth of this theory was again proved in the 
Armstrong case—when a Welsh solicitor attempted to 
dispose of his victim by means of pastries treated with 
arsenic. The excessive dose makes such a severe attack 
on the stomach that nearly the whole of the poison is 
immediately ejected. This is exactly what happened in 
the Horwood case ; thus his life was saved. 

Sir William was not the only victim marked down by 
the man who sent him the chocolates. The same day 
the Hon. Trevor Bigham (son of that great judge, Lord 
Mersey) and Major Elliott, two Assistant-Commissioners, 
also received a joint parcel of confections, containing a 
note signed “ Molly.” The Home Secretary also was the 
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recipient of a similar box, but in these cases no attempt 
was made to indulge in eating the confections, tempting 
as they were. 

The “ Big Four" at the Yard at once mobilized the 
whole of its best men to round up the would-be poisoner. 
The detective work put into the case is a classic example 
of the ability of the “‘ Yard to catch a criminal on the 
merest shred of a clue. 

The only available clue, discovered after intensive in- 
vestigation, was a statement by a confectioner’s assistant 
at a shop in the Balham district of London, that a girl 
wearing a school “ blazer’ with a monogram worked on 
the pocket made a purchase of some chocolate dainties on 
November 7th, and asked for a box and some crinkled 
paper “cups " in which to pack them. 

My old colleague, Chief Inspector Helden—affection- 
ately known at the “ Yard" as “ Dutch Harry ’—was 
soon at work on the clue. Slender though it was it led 
him to the girl, and later to a young woman who posted 
the packages at a Balham Post Office. 

Some weeks later Helden was sitting in the house of a 
gentleman at Balham when in walked the man’s forty- 
two-year-old son, Walter Frank Tatam. Directly Helden 
spoke to him this man began to brandish a bright steel 
sword-stick above his head, and burst out into a torrent 
of abuse against Authority in general and Scotland Yard 
officials in particular. 

Helden dealt with the ugly situation swiftly. He 
grappled with Tatam, handcuffed him, and conveyed him 
to Bow Street Police Station. 

When, at a later stage, Tatam’s lodgings were searched 
they proved to be a veritable poison dispensary. He was 


2 «Dutch Harry “—He came by his nickname because of his detect- 
ive work on the river craft in the Pool of London—particularly 
amongst the ships plying between London and Holland. Sea-faring 
criminals and smuggling were his speciality. 
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an old Cheltenham College boy trained as an engineer and 
chemist and then turned horticulturist. Weed-killer was 
found in his room by the gallon—sufficient to poison half 
the people in the area where he resided. 

It was this compound—full of pure white arsenic— 
which he had squirted into the chocolates. Tatam stood 
his trial at the Old Bailey, London, in March of 1923. He 
was proved to be guilty but insane, and was ordered to be 
detained at Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum during 
His Majesty's pleasure. 

Unfortunately the gang of fanatical agitators behind 
this madman escaped us. They were never rounded up 
for they fled from British shores and sought refuge in 
Europe. They were a dangerous gang, possessed of much 
“inside” information. For instance, they timed the 
parcel to reach Sir William on his birthday and they were 
aware he possessed a “sweet tooth.” In sending the 
joint parcel of chocolate cakes to the Hon. Trevor Bigham 
and Major Elliott they must have been aware, through 
their spies, that these two Assistant-Commissioners, 
almost invariably took tea together each day at the 
“ Yard” which they looked upon as an opportunity to 
discuss quietly the many important criminal cases engag- 
ing their official attention. 

For many years my Chief at Scotland Yard was Sir 
Edward Henry, K.C.B., and I served under him until he 
resigned in 1918 on the day the great “ police strike” 
terminated, 

One evening in the month of November, 1912, I was 
working late at the “ Yard ” when a telephone call burned 
up the wires—an attempt had been made to murder our 
Commissioner. 

The desperate attack had been made at Sir Edward 
Henry's house at Kensington. I rushed there at 
once. 

The facts were these. Sir Edward had arrived at his 
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home for dinner, and as he left his motor car a man 
approached and asked to be allowed to speak with him. 

Sir Edward replied that the other should call at his 
office next morning. He turned to the door, slid his key 
into the lock, and was turning it, when the other produced. 
a Webley automatic and fired three shots at the 
Commissioner. 

One bullet hit the door, the second went into the 
Commissioner’s clothing—we found it later in his under- 
garments—and the third entered his left hip, came out 
through his right groin and finished by passing through 
the open doorway and embedding itself in a chair ten 
yards away. 

Sir Edward collapsed instantly. The deflection of a 
fraction of an inch of that third bullet would have killed 
him. 

Overpowered, the gunman was found to be one Albert 
George Bowes, a twenty-five-year-old potman of an Acton 
public-house. As he was taken into custody, Bowes 
raved, “I'm sorry I missed him. He has done me an 
injury. He would not listen to me!” 

The injury mentioned was found to be recorded in the 
files of the Police Carriage Department. Bowes had 
learned to drive a motor-car and had applied for a 
licence to drive a public vehicle, such as a taxi-cab or 
motor-omnibus. Investigations proved at the time of 
application that Bowes had been convicted of drunken- 
ness, and in the interests of public safety the Department 
refused to grant a licence. 

Sir Edward Henry had never seen Bowes before in his 
life. The man had written to him, addressing letters to his 
private residence, and these missives the Commissioner 
had referred to the appropriate police department at 
Scotland Yard. 

Bowes had bought his weapon from a night-watchman, 
and when arrested had forty cartridges in his pockets: 
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He had told a friend that he meant to shoot Sir Edward 
Henry dead. 

In January, 1913, Bowes stood his trial before Mr. 
Justice (later Lord) Darling. The verdict was “ Guilty ” 
of the crime of attempted murder. Sir Edward, who 
after long weeks of agony, had recovered his health some- 
what, gave evidence, but after the jury had announced 
their decision, before the judge could pass sentence, Sir 
Edward rose in the court and made a dramatic and 
moving appeal on the prisoner’s behalf. 

With glowing eloquence he pleaded for leniency to be 
tempered with justice. The action amazed us all. The 
judge, instead of sentencing Bowes to imprisonment for 
life, commuted the sentence to fifteen years’ penal servi- 
tude, reminding the prisoner that he had his own victim 
to thank for the clemency. 

The resignation of Sir Edward in 1918 was a great blow 
to all at Scotland Yard. For fifteen years he had the 
helm, and we have to thank him for the Police Widows’ 
Pension Fund, a scheme which provides monetary 
assistance for the widows of police officers left without 
means of subsistence. This was only one of many 
splendid things he did. 

Few men understood the lot of the Law officer better 
than he. Always he took the policeman’s point of view, 
and despite stern opposition, pressed increasingly for 
better pay for his men. Some of the pay increases he 
secured on his own initiative, without representation 
from the Force. 

In September, 1918, fearing the police strike, he put 
forward to the Home Secretary a demand for a further 
pay increase. The bureaucrats at the Home Office de- 
layed the matter, and the Force went on strike. On the 
day that final negotiations for a peaceful resumption of 
duty were made, Sir Edward handed in his resignation— 
a victim of officialdom. 
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He will always be remembered as the man who made 
the Finger-Print System at Scotland Yard the success 
that it is to-day. As a young man he had spent some 
years in India, where he learned that for centuries finger- 
prints had been regarded as incontrovertible evidence of 
identity, even being used on legal documents as 
“signatures.” 

When in 1903 he took up duty at the “ Yard,” he 
evolved a clever system of finger-print classification 
which has never been bettered, and which has been taken 
as a pattern by police bureaux throughout the world. 
Proof of the efficacy of the system will be seen when I tell 
you that when crooks are arrested at Epsom Race-course 
on Derby Day, no matter what false name they give, the 
taking of their finger-prints ensures that by ten o'clock 
next morning their complete criminal records will be in 
the hands of the Epsom Police Court. 

To-day, by Tele-photography, a crook’s “ dabs ”—as 
we call them—can be broadcast right round the world 
within a few hours after he is wanted by the police. The 
risk of error in identity is one in four thousand millions ! 

The year 1917 brought with it one of the greatest 
sensations in modern criminal and political history when 
four persons, all of one family, were charged under the 
Offences Against the Person Act of 1861 with conspiring 
to murder the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, M.P., at the time a member of the 
British War Cabinet. 

The accused persons were :-— 

Mrs. Alice Wheeldon, aged 50, 2 second-hand clothes 
dealer of Derby, her daughter, Miss Harriett (Hetty) Ann 
Wheeldon, aged 30, a teacher of music; Mrs. Winnie 
Mason, aged 27, another daughter, a school teacher, living 
at Southampton, and Alfred George Mason, a chemist, 
aged 24, the husband of Mrs. Winnie Mason and son-in- 
law of Mrs. Wheeldon. 
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The story of the conspiracy is amazing. Employed in 
the British Secret Service organization was a man who 
went by the name of Alec Gordon. Gordon had ascer- 
tained that resident in Derby was a family whose special 
mission in life was to do injury to Great Britain. He 
ingratiated himself into the Wheeldon family after his 
introduction to Mrs. Wheeldon as “‘ Comrade Birt,” a 
fugitive from the Army and a member of the Inde- 
pendent Workers of the World. 

In this fashion he unearthed the serious plot on the 
lives of two prominent public characters. After many 
visits to the family and sleeping there because he had 
* nowhere else to go,” he got a line on correspondence 
which was passing (in code) between the Wheeldons in 
Derby and the Masons in Southampton, and which 
related to a supply of deadly poisons. Gordon com- 
pletely established himself in the confidence of Mrs. 
Wheeldon. She showed him the skin of a snake in the 
form of a wrist bracelet, said it was covered with deadly 
poison, and wished she had a hundred of them. All her 
correspondence she kept tucked in the bosom of her 
dress. She used extremely obscene and blasphemous 
language about Mr. Lloyd George and Arthur Henderson 
and said they would soon be dead. A particularly rare 
and subtle poison was to be used in the plot—a crystal 
which when drops of water were placed upon it, and an 
article such as a needle or dart dipped into the water, 
impregnated the needle-point with deadly venom.. Suffi- 
cient of this poison to kill 500 people was said to be 
available. 

Much of the correspondence was in cypher and the 
key was, “ We'll hang Lloyd George on a sour apple 
tree.” 

The correspondence between the Wheeldons in Derby 
and the Masons in Southampton was not entrusted to the 
ordinary mails. Fish-baskets, in which small articles of 
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clothing and dainties of food were packed, carried the 
letters. 

The baskets were sent by rail because the Wheeldons 
fancied that their postal correspondence was being 
tampered with. 

A consignment of deadly poison one day arrived at 
Mrs. Wheeldon’s shop in Derby. It did not come direct 
to her address from Southampton, but to the house of a 
relative, also living in Derby, who was not in any way 
a sympathizer, and knew nothing of the plot. 

Four phials arrived and these are the instrustions which 
accompanied them :-— 


Phial A—two or three doses to be taken by the mouth or 
in solution. On meat or bread only. 

Phial B—Either by mouth or injection. 

Phial C—Injected either in solution or by a dart rusted in 
solution and covered with the powder in this phial. 
Can be fired by an air-gun. If needle used to be 
allowed to stand in solution 36 hours. 

Phial D—Injection only. 


A specialist on poisons recently gave to me an inter- 
esting account of the method of manufacture of this 
arrow poison, as employed by Indians in British Guiana, 
adding that there was no record of any white man witness- 
ing such a poison-making since the year Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne. He said that the natives erected a 
special curare-hut in a village, carefully segregating the 
primitive “Jaboratory”’ from the other huts. Men 
trained in the selection of the requisite herbs and plants 
were then despatched far afield, to scour the woods and 
mountain slopes. In all, eight different ingredients were 
needed, a bulk of plants weighing about four pounds, 
which were placed in a huge, new earthen pot holding 
seven quarts of water and boiled for twenty-four hours, 
during which time the head man in charge of the poison- 
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making never left the hut for a single moment. The 
natives, believing that any transgression of tribal laws 
during this period would nullify the effect of the venom, 
were on their best behaviour, practising religious observ- 
ances to propitiate their particular gods. 

After twenty-four hours’ boiling, the result was a thick 
mixture about a quart in quantity, and in colour some- 
thing like strong, black coffee. The mixture was strained, 
then left exposed in the sunlight for three hours, after 
which the slimy juice squeezed from the root of a certain 
tree was added. The mixture immediately showed a 
marked alteration, curdling to a jelly-like substance, and 
by further exposure to the sun became of a consistency 
equal to that of molasses. Poured into small calabash 
containers, after several hours it hardened, and after a 
further period of three days was deemed ready for use. 
The poison is usually tested first on some small animal, 
such as a lizard; dipping a thin spear-point into the 
mixture, the tester pricks the lizard, and if the poison is 
potent death results after nine seconds ; it is stated that 
arat or fowl, thus tested, would die within three minutes. 
Only the Indians know the antidote, which is prepared 
from the juice of a certain tree. Curare poison always 
Tetains its intense and rapid efficiency. It is not tetanic, 
but operates by stupefying, causing palsy and a complete 
discontinuance of the voluntary movements of the 
muscles. Death is not the direct result of the poison but 
of the cessation of the mechanical action of respiration. 

In regard to the Wheeldon Case, at least one of the four 
conspirators had made a special study of this rare and 
almost unknown poison. This was the man, Alfred 
George Mason, who had lectured on the poison and its 
propensities at Hartley College, Southampton, and had 
actually deposited a supply there for safe keeping. The 
phial which reached Derby is supposed to be that which 
Mason exhibited during his lecture, and there is strong 
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teason to believe that this phial was stolen from Guy’s 
Hospital, London, about the time of the Crippen Murder 
Case. 

Gordon, who was keenly alert and watching for the 
arrival of the poison, at last realized that delivery had 
been effected. He must act. 

It was claimed that death would result in twenty 
seconds and, added Mrs, Wheeldon, microbes could be 
supplied if needed. 

Walton Heath (where Mr. Lloyd George lived) was the 
best place to “ get Lloyd George with an air gun,” Mrs, 
Wheeldon informed Alec Gordon. 

Subsequently analysed, the phials were found to 
contain : 


Phial A—74 grains of strychnine—of which } a grain is a 
fatal dose. 

Phial B—A solution of same—of which 1} grains is a fatal 
dose. 

Phial C—Curare. 

Phial D—Curare in solution. 


Curare is the deadly arrow poison of those tribes of 
South American Indians inhabiting the Amazon district. 
It was first brought to Europe by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1595. It is a watery extract of a mixture of many rare 
plants and has many qualities which contribute to make 
it pre-eminently suitable for tipping of arrow-heads, darts, 
and needles. It is very rarely used in Europe. Occasion- 
ally it has been employed in the treatment of tetanus 
(lockjaw) and hydrophobia, but is not included in any 
pharmacopzia. It shows the most marked toxic action 
and is go per cent soluble in tepid water. The qualities 
are known only to those who have had special training. 
Taken through the mouth it is harmless, in fact it is an 
antidote to strychnine, but if it comes into contact with a 
wound or scratch it kills with diabolical swiftness. 
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Gordon realized that as the poison had arrived, he must 
act quickly. No time was lost in effecting the arrest of 
the Wheeldons and Masons. On March Ist, 1917, the 
prisoners stood on trial in London. 

Mrs. Wheeldon related a fantastic story of wanting the 
poisons for poisoning dogs on guard at concentration 
camps where “conscientious objectors’ to war were 
interned so that she could get them out and smuggle 
them from the country. She had been doing this ever 
since war-time conscription. She said she knew she was 
breaking the law but looked upon the Act as an iniquitous 
one. With very great energy she declared: “I hate 
Lloyd George. If he was worth it I would do him 
mischief.” She declined to answer whether she had or 
not used most insulting expressions about ‘‘ George of 
Buckingham Palace.” ; 

Mason, the son-in-law chemist, gave evidence. He 
followed up Mrs. Wheeldon’s story of the poisons being 
required for use on the guarding dogs. He said that 
when he wrote that the particular poison killed in twenty 
seconds he meant in twenty minutes. Then the judge 
put a question to him which remained unanswered : 
“What is the use of giving a dog who is attacking you a 
dose of poison which will take twenty minutes to kill 
him?” 

The defence demanded the production of Alec Gordon 
as a witness but he was not forthcoming and his non- 
appearance formed the subject of argument in the Court 
of Criminal Appeal. The jury found Mrs. Wheeldon and 
Mr. and Mrs. Mason guilty and made a recommendation 
of mercy in the case of the Masons on account of their 
youth. ‘‘ Hettie’” Wheeldon, the schoolteacher, was 
brought in not guilty, there being no evidence against her. 
Mrs. Wheeldon was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude 
(the maximum sentence) ; Mason to seven years and his 
wife to five years. 
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When I ieft the Central Criminal Court at the conclu- 
sion of the trial and mingled with the crowds in the 
streets of London, I heard frequent exclamations of : 
“ They're mad!” 

That was far from the truth. The whole story as told 
showed the plot to be neither practical joke nor insane 
imagining; they were dangerous malcontents, as 
murderous a crew as any gang of Chicago. 


CHAPTER XX 
DOPE ! 


RUTH is stranger than fiction—and for sheer 

impudence and ingenuity the drug-smuggler of 

teal life is miles ahead of his imaginary counter- 
part in fictional mystery stories. 

I know. My job was to catch this law-breaker. 

One of the most important and arduous duties which 
falls to the lot of Special Branch officers of Scotland Yard 
is the policing of the Channel ports and other shipping 
centres near London. Selected S.B. men, usually officers 
with a knowledge of languages, are detailed for duty at 
Dover, Harwich, Newhaven, and other ports, every boat- 
train must be met, and every passenger scrutinized before 
leaving or landing. 

As Senior Port Detective, crooks of all kinds pass 
through my hands during my periods of duty at the 
Channel ports, but it is of those audacious scoundrels, the 
Dope-Runners, that I wish to write in this chapter. Let 
me tell you the amazing story of the one-legged traveller. 
I suppose a fiction-writer would call this “' The Case of the 
Limping Man,” or some similar flamboyancy. 

Naturally, through long periods of duty, I began to 
recognize the more constant travellers on the England- 
France and England-Belgium routes. One picked them 
out by some peculiarity of walk, a certain style of dress, 
as well as by facial characteristics. In fact, it is easier to 
disguise a face than it is a gait, as I have seen proved 
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many times in the great game of crook-catching—and one 
of these regular voyagers was a man whose leg had at 
some time been severed above the knee. He had been 
fitted with an artificial limb and contrived to manage it 
very cleverly indeed. 

We took this man to be an ex-soldier. He was an 
educated fellow, nicely-spoken, a cheery sort, and seemed 
quite above suspicion, He crossed the English Channel 
twice each week on business, and I remember his last 
arrival from France very well indeed. I was standing on 
the pier at Dover, awaiting the arrival of the Calais boat. 
It was a filthy day ; 2 gale was battering up the Channel 
from the Atlantic and the rollers came smashing against 
the pier in thunderous clouds of salt spray. 

The Channel steamer was having a rough passage. 
Bucketing and bouncing, she at last made fast alongside 
the pier, and when the usual stream of passengers had 
surged down the gangway, two stewards came, carrying 
between them our friend with the artificial leg. 

He was looking very blue and shaken, and I hurried 
forward to help. The stewards explained that owing to 
the rolling of the vessel the man had overbalanced, fallen 
and slightly injured himself. 

We carried the man on shore to a local hotel and he 
asked for a telegram form, sending a bellboy to the 
nearest post-office to despatch a message to London. 

I was on duty again that night, meeting the last boat- 
train from the Metropolis. To my surprise down from a 
carriage climbed a man whom I knew to be suspected in 
London as 2 drug trafficker. 

I expected him to make for the pier and the night-boat 
to France, and was ready to investigate his person very 
thoroughly for concealed drugs, but instead he turned 
out of the railway station and walked to the hotel where 
the one-legged man was recuperating. 

I followed. The suspect was shown up to the room 
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occupied by the injured man. I obtained possession of an 
adjoining room which had a coanecting door. 

Peering through the key-hole, I saw the newcomer help 
the other to unstrap the artificial leg, and from it take a 
large number of small paper packages, which were stowed 
away in a suit-case ready for departure. 

Under our very noses the one-legged partner of the 
suspect had been smuggling in thousands of pounds worth 
of dangerous drugs on each of his trips, and only the 
accident during the Channel gale brought the pair to 
Justice. 

Smuggling is the least dangerous form of crime, which 
explains why so many otherwise scrupulously honest 
people get a thrill out of trying to cheat the Customs 
officers at the ports. Who, travelling on any ship 
anywhere, has not heard a fellow-traveller boast surrep- 
titiously of how he or she “ fooled the Customs ”’ last 
time? Society women have been caught concealing 
yards of valuable lace beneath their skirts, business men 
are frequent offenders with their cigars. But the man who 
makes the real profits out of smuggling is the dope-runner, 
whose cunning is repaid a thousandfold when he markets 
his contraband. 

A girl-smuggler who was “ hoist with her own petard ”” 
was a dainty and very attractive Parisienne who tripped 
round the decks of the steamers perched in the most 
alluring fashion on shoes with heels four inches high. 
Tapering spike heels of the type popular in Belgium, they 
were, and she had the misfortune to catch one of these 
slender columns in a deck-grating. In her agitation to 
Telease the heel, it tore away from the shoe—and there was 
revealed a cavity running down the length of the heel 
and packed with dope. 

Another smuggler we caught was a supposed cripple— 
but both his crutches were of hollow aluminium, ideal for 
packing large quantities of drugs. I have known walking- 
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sticks, umbrella-handles, suit-cases with false-bottoms, 
hat-linings, sticks of shaving-soap, and even tubes of lip- 
rouge to be used as hiding-places by astute smugglers. 

Dope-running into England was at its height in the 
years immediately following the Armistice. Stringent 
legislation forbade the bringing of drugs into the country, 
but the addicts—and there were many, who had taken to 
the noxious panaceas during the nervous tension of the 
war years—were wild to get hands on supplies of cocaine 
(or “ snow,” as it is called), heroin, opium, hashish, and 
other drugs, and the London agents were offering fabulous 
prices as an inducement to smugglers. 

It was at this time that we port detectives had to 
exercise the greatest vigilance. Amongst the suspects who 
came to my notice both at Dover and Harwich was a 
native of Japan, by name Yashukichi Miyagawa. 

Miyagawa was known to be engaged in the trade, but 
for months, despite intense investigation and constant 
surveillance, he evaded our clutches. In the words of 
Bret Harte, “ for ways that were dark and for tricks that 
were vain,” this bland, smiling, soft-spoken Oriental was 
peculiar. 

He rented an office at Ludgate Hill, London, and 
became an “ importer '’ of general goods, receiving ship- 
ments of toys, clocks, woollen garments, and novelty 
lines from dealers in European cities, especially from a 
firm in Switzerland. 

Enquiries revealed that Miyagawa had travelled exten- 
sively in Europe prior to his setting up a business in 
London. He was stated to be buying European goods for 
shipment to Japan. It was when he commenced trading 
negotiations with the particular Swiss firm that the 
suspicion of the British authorities was aroused, for the 
firm was known to be dabbling in the dope business. 

From that moment the police net began to close round 
the bland Jap “importer.” Bills of lading for goods 
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purchased by him in Europe, and destined for Japan, 
were intercepted ; police officers travelled to European 
ports to examine cases of goods; and the damning 
evidence of forbidden drugs in large quantities was 
secured. In November, 1925, Miyagawa was arrested 
at his home at Belsize Park, London, and supplies of 
morphine hydrochloride were found in his wardrobe 
drawer. 

Bland and smiling to the last, the smooth Oriental 
refused to make any damaging admissions; but new 
clues came thick and fast, and speedily it was established 
that this man was a veritable “ Dope King,” controlling 
a world-wide organization for the smuggling of forbidden 
drugs into Eastern countries. 

At the trial at Old Bailey Central Criminal Court, 
London, a host of exhibits were displayed, some of them 
highly ingenious cloaks for the real commodities, The 
“Dope King” was found guilty on three charges, but 
displayed not the slightest emotion. Impassive, a light 
smile playing on his lips, he walked from the dock to 
sentence and eventual deportation. 

Only those who have seen drug addicts in the throes 
can understand the terrible craving which forces them 
to pay any price for the deadly opiates. Very often the 
first dose is taken as a “’ joke,” as a new thrill, as a “ bit 
of fun.” This is how most Society addicts come to 
shackle themselves with the cankerous bonds. 

The first sensation of cocaine, for instance, is a wild 
exhilaration of the senses, a surge of superb physical well- 
being. The body feels toned to a pitch of vigour and 
charm. The world seems a bright, beautiful place, a 
paradise peopled by the most charming human beings— 
the best of all being the person who has introduced the 
new sensation. 

These glamorous thoughts are the brain-children of the 
filthy stuff which has been pumped into the veins or 
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sniffed up the nose. And when the enlivening effects 
have worn off—ah! the dreadful aftermath! Palsy 
affects the muscles, the whole body feels utterly weak 
and useless, limbs refuse to obey the dictates of the senses. 
A splitting headache, and nausea are frequent symptoms 
of the reaction, and the victim sinks into a state of mental 
depression that is the sheerest hell. 

All through this travail one thought is plugging 
insistently in the mind. There is no need for this, says 
the mind, coaxingly. One more little dose will effect a 
tone-up—just one little dose—it need not be a large one— 
just a tiny dose—then when the body is functioning 
vigorously again, that will be the time to make the 
decision never to touch drugs again. 

This is the fight with which every addict is faced after 
the first dose. If they can resist the insidious temptation, 
the battle is won. But all too often the desire for relief is 
such that the second dose is taken—and after that the 
fight is worse and worse each time, until complete slavery 
to the potent narcotics is achieved. 

This is when the dope-runner, the fiend in human form 
who is wise enough to steer clear of his own products, plays 
his cards with skill. 

He knows the struggle in which the “ first-timer” is 
involved. And he is on hand to persuade the victim to 
take a bolstering dose. It pays him to make slaves, for 
he is opening up a new and constant market for his wares. 
And he callously watches his dupes succumb until they 
beg him for more, and more, and more, rotting their 
bodies with the vile concoctions, destroying their very 
lives. 

The profits in the trade are immense. In Miyagawa’s 
case, it was found that something like a quarter of a 
million pounds of money passed through his banking 
account within a few months! 

The Chinaman Brilliant Chang, a notorious dope 
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magnate of London’s Underworld, was known to me 
before his capture. It was a practice of mine, when off 
duty, to visit night-clubs and restaurants in order to keep 
myself apprised of new innovations in the half-world of 
crime. This is a habit common to many professional 
detectives, and valuable information is sometimes gained 
by unofficial observation. 

On one occasion I was in a restaurant owned by 
Brilliant Chang, and saw a Chinaman being blatantly 
tude to a white woman who resented his leering advances, 
1 interfered, and for my pains was thrown out of the 
building. 

As our vigilance at the ports increased, so the smugglers 
in their tum became more cunning. They were constantly 
inventing new methods to baffle us. When it became too 
dangerous for them to endeavour to “run” the dope 
supplies ashore by concealing them on the person or in 
luggage, they hit upon a trick which puzzled us for 
months. 

Nearing the English shore on the steamers, they would 
drop overboard—usually from cabin port-holes, so that 
the act might not be observed—bottles containing small 
supplies, or parcels of drugs sealed in waterproof silk 
wrappings and buoyed by cork floats. This was done 
only when the tide was in flood, of course, so that the 
cargo would drift in to the beaches, where assistants were 
loitering. To make doubly sure, the assistants would hire 
Towing boats and scull out to meet the steamers, picking 
up the precious supplies, discarding bottles and wrappings 
and rowing in to the beaches with the dope concealed about 
their persons. The difficulties of port police in dealing 
with such knavery can readily be realized. 

The sea-going speed-boat, powered with motors capable 
of forty miles per hour, became popular round the English 
coast about six years ago. Sportsmen were constantly to 
be seen driving these graceful boats at high speed, and 
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the dope-smugglers were not slow to seize upon a new 
weapon for their armoury. Here was a swift means of 
crossing the English Channel to Holland, France, Belgium, 
and even reaching northerly points on the shores of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, provided the weather 
was good. A new service sprang up, similar in many 
ways to the system inaugurated by the rum-runners of 
the U.S. coasts, by means of which dope traffickers could 
bring in and send out supplies. These speed-boats could 
cruise along to deserted beaches, up creeks and inlets ; 
here in the summer months other members of the “ dope 
rings ”’ established “ holiday camps ” on sand-hills, lazing 
about like honest-to-goodness campers until their chiefs 
arrived with the supplies. Then the little camps would 
disappear and a few hours later the addicts in the London 
night-clubs would be bright-eyed again. The pass-word 
would flash round, “ How’s the weather?” and the 
reply—‘ It has been ‘ snowing ’!” 

Sheer will-power is the only way to conquer the drug 
craving. Iron resistance is necessary to withstand the 
hours of devilish agony, the black miasma of the drugless 
period, the yelling need of the tormented nerve-centres. 
If addicts can be caught in the early stages, sometimes 
scientific hypnosis can help them. There are gentlemen, 
frequently derided by the medical profession, who under- 
stand how to apply psycho-therapeutics or “ self-cure "’ 
to drug addicts. They do not wave hands in front of the 
patient’s eyes and subdue them into coma by the glare 
of the eyes, as is the popular belief. Their method is to 
induce the patient by “ suggestion" to drop off into 
sleep. 

This induced sleep is most difficult to attain. It can 
only be done by the patient. Once achieved, the patient’s 
will is pliant to the commands of the hypnotist, who can 
forbid the receptive mind to touch drugs in the future. 

Too few addicts are willing to place themselves in the 
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hands of an authentic hypnotist for treatment. Those 
who do often find their will-power so sapped by drug- 
taking that self-induced sleep is impossible. But cures 
have been effected, and I venture to predict that as 
medical men more and more come to study the mind and 
realize its amazing potentialities for self-cure, this method 
of habit-breaking will be systematized as a regular form 
of treatment in hospitals. There is great wisdom in the 
saying, ‘“ As a man thinks, so he is.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
FOJLING THE WHITE SLAVERS 


ARKNESS—and mist. Mist which swirled like 

shreds of tattered gossamer, now hiding, now 

revealing the great length of the rain-drenched 
pier, the lights of the cross-Channel steamer moored along- 
side, and the moving figures of men and women passing 
in the gloom. 

Rain stung my face. It dripped from my hat-brim and 
trickled down my soaked rain-coat. Wind whipped a 
shower of sparks from the pipe-bowl of a passing man, 
and the rain extinguished them. 

I felt chilled to the bone, I thought longingly of a 
warm fireside, a cigar, and a hot toddy. But for me, 
several more hours of duty—watching, watching, 
watching in the rain, peering sharply at the passengers 
ascending the sloping gangway, keeping surveillance on 
all who came to catch the night-boat for Boulogne. 

A man passed me, head down-bent. I saw his face. I 
knew him for a card-sharper with a long list of convic- 
tions, who had recently emerged from a prison cell. I had 
“nothing on him.” He was free to travel. There was 
bigger game afoot. 

Word had come through that a notorious White Slave 
Trafficker was endeavouring to smuggle his latest captive 
through to Paris. As port detective it was my job to 
intercept them both. 

He was said to be.a cunning rascal, this ‘‘ pimp ” who 
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duped innocent girls with spurious promises of marriage 
and decoyed them to dens of ili-fame. How would he 
try to trick me this time ? 

I waited. 

Half an hour passed. The boat was due to leave in 
fifteen minutes. Would they come ? 

An old woman walked past with slow step. Her long 
skirts brushed the sodden planking. I watched her walk 
up the gang-plank. 

At that moment the off-shore wind, eddying the mist- 
curtain, let a watery shaft of moonlight glint through. 
The old lady was clearly visible for a few seconds. 

“ Hello!” I muttered softly, to myself. For the gait 
of the woman ascending the gang-plank was no longer 
slow and dragging, but lithe and active as she exerted 
herself to gain foothold on the slippery surface. 

Instantly I followed on board. There she was, moving 
slowly now, under the lights on a sheltered part of the 
deck amidships. 

I whipped round a deck-structure, hurried along the 
opposite deck and came face to face with her. 

She kept her head down. But I had seen enough. My 
hand closed gently upon her arm. 

She halted, trembling. ‘‘ Come with me,” I said, in a 
low voice. She obeyed, and on reaching a sheltered 
corner—‘ Now, my girl, what does this disguise mean ? ” 
I queried. 

The girl—she was quite young, not more than nineteen 
years old, from the look of her face—eyed me in terror. 
“‘You—you are from the police ? ” she stammered. 

Inodded. ‘I want to help you—but you must tell me 
the truth.” 

Tears welled in her eyes. “ He made me do it,” she 
said, huskily. ‘‘He told me I must wear these 
clothes——” 

So this was the White Slaver’s victim! Her story was 
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soon told. A pitiful tale. The man was not unhandsome, 
a polished rogue with the love-technique of a film-actor. 
She had fallen in love with him, after a chance meeting 
in London. She had come to look for a job in the great 
city; he had been so friendly; had taken her to the 
cinema, and bought her presents. They were going to 
Paris to be married, and on to the Riviera for the honey- 
moon. 

“I—I thought it strange that he should want me to 
wear these clothes,” she sobbed, “ but I love him so—I 
agreed—why did you stop me? What is wrong?” 

“ Everything,” I told her. And as delicately as J could 
I broached the truth about the unsavoury scoundrel who 
had very nearly ensnared her into a life of soul-agony, 
disease, and despair. 

“Come with me on to the pier,” I said. “ Obey my 
orders. You will be quite safe.” 

T stationed her near the gang-plank. A few minutes 
before departure-time the trafficker came hurrying down 
the pier. I watched, hidden in the shadows. 

Grasping her roughly by the arm—" Why aren't you 
on board?” he growled. “I told you not to hang 
about——” 

That was as far as he got. For next instant he was 
under arrest. Not long afterwards this betrayer of women 
was on his way to Italy, deported, and the girl was safe 
in her parents’ home. 

During my service as Senior Detective at the ports of 
Dover and Newhaven, I was concerned in effecting a 
number of similar arrests. Of all professions in the Under- 
world, in my opinion this one of trading in human bodies 
is the foulest and most despicable. Many of the details 
which came to light during my investigations could not 
be printed in any book in any language. 

The facts about White Slaving cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Hundreds of young girls are being decoyed 
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every week by men whose souls are as black as the patent 
leather shoes they wear. These men tread the pavements 
of every large town and city. They abound in the 
brightly-lit cafés, in the dance-halls, in the public parks. 
By means of bogus advertisements offering employment, 
they catch scores of victims. God help any poor girl who 
gets into their slimy clutches. 

These men are dead to all sense of shame. To them a 
young girl is a commodity to be sold to profit. They know 
their markets for human wares, and fix their prices ac- 
cording to the physical beauty of the poor victim. They 
know that in Buenos Aires is José X——, the so-called 
“ theatrical agent,’’ who is constantly writing them to 
say, ‘“ DEAR FRIEND, I CAN OFFER A SPLENDID CONTRACT 
FOR TEN MORE DANCERS, TO TOUR SOUTH AMERICA, 
PLEASE TRY TO OBTAIN BEAUTIFUL YOUNG BLONDES, AS 
THEY ARE MOST POPULAR WITH THE AUDIENCES HERE. 
YOUR OLD FRIEND, JOSE.” And they know to just what 
audiences those girls will be “ exhibited,” to what low 
dens of iniquity they will be taken, to what misery they 
will be subjected until death brings them a merciful 
release. 

They trap the stage-struck girls of Europe, these 
ghouls. They take their percentage. They laugh and 
forget. And seldom if ever is that particular batch of 
“dancers” heard of again. 

Tremendous difficulties confront the police in grappling 
with this great evil. Girls may be seen in the company of 
known traffickers and, if warning is given at this early 
stage, often they will refuse to hear a word of it. 

They are blinded by the glint of a gold-toothed smile. 
They are deafened by the honeyed love-words of the 
betrayer. It is surprising how many really respectable 
and innately virtuous women succumb to the wiles of a 
fellow with a little bit of “ devil " about him. 

The rogues understand Woman and her foibles from A 
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toZ. They study femininity as a doctor studies microbes. 
They know just what method of approach to use with 
each type. To some, gay flirtation, kisses, embraces. To 
others, straightforward and polished courtesy—very 
much “ the gentleman” until the psychological moment 
for a brutal unmasking. 

A motor car is an asset to the White Slaver. In it he 
will cruise slowly alongside the kerbs of the parks and 
open spaces where young girls parade nightly in search of 
“adventure ""—you can see these girls by the thousand 
any night of the week in fine weather, strolling during 
the evening with a bright glance for the stalwart young 
males, the majority of them clean, honest, working girls 
enjoying the few hours of freedom after a hard day in 
shop, workshop, or office. 

The car at the kerbside is a magnet. “ It would be 
lovely to go for a ride,” they think wistfully. Often that 
surreptitious “ joy-ride ” is the beginning of the “ Devil’s 
Slide” from which few climb out of the morass of shame 
in which they are engulfed. 

Such is the trusting nature of womanhood that even 
when the trafficker has revealed his true nature, a victim 
—tricked by her own passions—hopes he will “do the 
right thing by her.” The animal magnetism of the man 
has bound her in fetters, and once she has grown ac- 
customed to the sordid things he forces her to do, once 
he has “ broken her in" to the life of shame, she con- 
tinues to do his bidding until at last he rids himself of an 
incubus by shipping her off to other “pimps” in a 
foreign country. 

All these men are ready to buy and sell victims. They 
deal in “raw material ’—girls they have trapped and 
trained—and “ finished products "—girls who have be- 
come public women, whose decency has been destroyed 
and who know no other means of earning a living but by 
catering for bestiai lust. 
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These things are painful to write, and painful to read, 
but any attempt to cloak the evil would be the sheerest 
folly. It is only by exposure in the strongest possible 
terms that the ghastly trade can be checked. One must 
not decorate dust-heaps. 

The vile co-worker of the “ pimp,” or male decoy, is 
the woman “ procuress,” who exists in growing numbers 
in the world to-day. The procuress is usually a “' street- 
walker whose ambitions have Jed her to the pinnacle of 
her terrible profession. In the West End of London, in 
certain quarters of Paris, in Berlin, in New York, and 
especially in Chicago, there are hundreds of these female 
traffickers. They establish themselves—sometimes with 
financial backing from their “ pimp ” friends—in houses 
and flats, often dwellings situated in residential neigh- 
bourhoods. Here they keep the girls entrusted to their 
charge. 

Young girls, trapped by drugged drinks, are often 
imprisoned in cellars and back rooms, and beaten and 
starved until they submit. I know of a case where a 
window-cleaner, on his ladder, was astounded to see a 
nude girl cowering under the window-sill, gesturing for 
help. The man acted with commendable promptitude. 
Smashing the window, he wrapped the poor girl in his 
coat, carried her down the ladder, and rushed with her to 
the nearest police station. She was in a pitiful plight, 
bruised and scarred and nearly dead from hunger. In 
consequence of the discovery, a nest of traffickers was 
cleaned up. 

Young women should exercise extreme care in answer- 
ing advertisements offering employment. This is a 
favourite trick of the male trafficker. He requests appli- 
cants to enclose a photograph. He makes an appointment 
in a hotel room. He explains that he is requiring 
a female assistant to travel round certain towns 
Tepresenting a beauty product. Of course, the applicant 
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must be beautiful. He likes her Jooks—the girl is 
flattered—and so the blandishments begin. 

Then there is the villain who represents himself as the 
Proprietor of a “‘ massage establishment.” The lucky 
girl selected by him for the post of masseuse must learn 
the rudiments of the business. The only way for her to 
learn massage is for her to let him demonstrate. Massage 
of the back and shoulders is the first method. If she 
would remove her frock . . . 

For trapping girls into houses of ill-fame abroad— 
where, unable to speak the language of the foreign 
country, knowing nobody to whom they can appeal, their 
fate is certain and the “pimp” safe—the bogus 
“theatrical agency” is a favourite method. Often the 
inducement is a “‘ film contract’; a “screen test” is 
made (with a dummy film camera) at an appointed 
Tendezvous ; every propriety is observed, and the most 
courteous treatment given to the “applicant.” A few 
days later she receives a letter stating that she has been 
“successful,” that stardom is assured, and that an offer 
has been received from a leading producer of photo-plays 
in such-and-such a country. Off goes the girl, her trans- 
portation paid. Sometimes, for days after reaching 
destination, the girl is kept in ignorance of the real 
purpose of her trip. Then comes the tragic awakening. 
Ashamed, she does not dare to write home. If she does 
write, her letters will be intercepted and destroyed. There 
are many cases of girls decoyed in this way writing letters 
to parents in which phrases about “ doing well,” ‘‘ making 
great headway,” and “do not worry about me as I am 
progressing splendidly,” occur so frequently that the 
suspicions of the parents have been aroused. Police 
investigations prove that such letters are written to 
dictation, the cowed victims being forced to inscribe just 
what their captors think fit. 

Singapore, Hong Kong, Port Said, Cairo, and other 
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Eastern ports are full of white girls—both European and 
American—who have been shipped out to fill the dis- 
orderly houses. In Malay Street, Singapore, hundreds of 
these houses are known to exist, and there is said to be a 
‘Pimps’ Club” which caters for the entire East Indian 
Archipelago. This league of fiends has its “‘ travellers,” 
who move about between the islands, taking “ orders.” 
They use the trade terms of the ordinary commercial 
travellers of business houses, often cloaking their real 
wares by calling them “ cigars,” or “ skins,’ or some 
other commodity. White girls command high prices in 
China; some of them become notorious “ coasters,” 
working on the railway trains and coastal boats, always 
with their male “ owner” in tow to take the profits of 
their endeavours ; most of these “ coasters’ are Ameri- 
can girls from the dens of Chicago and San Francisco. 

Blackmail and White Slave Trading go hand in hand. 
Many a Government official or prominent business man, 
out East on a mission, has succumbed to the wiles of a 
“coaster,” only to find himself preyed upon by her 
“ owner,” who threatens exposure and bleeds the frantic 
man until suicide is the only way out. Dreadful diseases, 
unspeakable degradation, terrorism, fraud, murder, every 
form of robbery—al] follow in the train of the foulest 
trade in the world. 

To-day, with economic troubles and trade depression 
shutting the doors of employment to so many people, the 
White Slaver has unequalled chances to find prey. He is 
flourishing as never before. He is in the business for 
profit. 

Profit. That is the keynote of this tremendous social 
problem. Cut out the profit and you eliminate at one 
stroke the trafficker and the procuress. It is these 
wretches who foment the trade, who bolster up supply 
and demand. 

Every police force is grappling with the White Slave 
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problem. Movements like the Salvation Army are doing 
wonderful work to counter the activities of traffickers. It 
is the duty of every thinking person to be alert to the 
growing menace of the evil, to be on the watch for girls 
in the toils whom a chance word may save from a living 
hell. 

As an ex-Scotland Yard detective, engaged for a time 
at the ports in combating what we policemen call 
“W.S.T.,” I can only tell a little of what I have seen and 
discovered. Decency forbids publication of the full 
details, I can only hope that these slight revelations 
about “ the worst trade in the world "—far worse than 
the slave trade in negroes which existed until some 
seventy years ago—will shock the public into the realiza- 
tion that every effort must be made to stamp out this 
terrible commerce in young women. 


CHAPTER XXII 


WHEN ROYALTY RIDES 


occasions when royalty rode before multitudes. 

I refer to the arrival of King Alexander of Yugo- 
Slavia at Marseilles, and to the wedding in London of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent and Princess Marina of Greece 
—the first marred by black tragedy and double murder, 
the second festive, joyous, and passing off without a 
single untoward incident. The comparison is striking. 
In studying it we shall find revealed the fundamental 
differences between police protection methods in France 
and England, differences which hang not only upon 
routine instructions but also upon national temperament. 

The whole world lifted shocked eyebrows when the 
dreadful news of the Marseilles assassinations of King 
Alexander and M. Barthou flamed on the newspaper 
placards. Millions of lips framed the question: “ But 
who ts to blame?” 

The detectives assigned by the Paris Sareté to guard 
the King and the French Minister, were presumably 
trained men of wide experience in affording protective 
surveillance. According to Press reports, the French 
Government was aware that an attempt might be made 
upon King Alexander’s life, and it is fair to assume that 
this information was passed on to the men chosen for 
duty. Despite this, by one of the most terrible failures in 
European political police history, they allowed a regicide 
to triumph and jeopardize the peace of the Continent. 

234 


T= year of 1934 was notable for two outstanding 
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Why did the Sareté men fail ? 

Perhaps my experience can supply the answer. I have 
worked in conjunction with detectives from Paris head- 
quarters on many occasions during my career. When 
guarding Mr. Bonar Law—who at the time of my 
surveillance was British Prime Minister—I accompanied 
him to France. He was due to attend meetings at the 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, in the Quai D’Orsay, 
and Paris police headquarters deputed a dozen detectives 
to guard his person. With me was a colleague, Sergeant 
Dew (son of Chief Inspector Dew, who handled the 
Crippen Murder Case so ably) and we both found the 
Paris detectives to be far more interested in arguing over 
politics and eating heavy meals than in protecting the 
British Premier. On several occasions Mr. Bonar Law 
walked in the Champs Elysées with no “ shadows ” but 
Dew and myself, the other detectives being conspicuous by 
their absence—yet the danger of attack was considerable, 
as at that time Mr. Bonar Law was unpopular in France 
owing to his antipathy towards the Occupation of 
the Ruhr. 

That famous little Corsican Prefect of Police, M. 
Chiappe, did much to tighten up these somewhat happy- 
go-lucky methods during his term of office. However, 
the failure at Marseilles seems to me to split into two 
parts. The detectives round the royal carriage allowed 
the assassin to break through and fire the fatal shots ; 
theirs is the greatest blame, and it seems to me the reason 
for the failure was because they were more prone to regard 
than to guard. Excitability is a national trait of the 
French ; the glamour of a royal arrival, the mob hysteria 
of the crowds, are not without effect even upon supposedly 
case-hardened French detectives. Watching the king 
instead of the crowds, they committed the blunder which 
gave the regicide his chance. Half the blame must be 
borne by the police officials at the French frontier, who 
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permitted the assassin and his comrades to enter the 
country ; had they detected the forgeries in the passports 
with which these men were said to have crossed the 
border, the incident could never have occurred. 

From the English detective’s point of view, then, the 
French officials “ fell down"’ badly in two directions. 
Every officer of the Special Branch at Scotland Yard 
receives special instruction in a system which makes the 
presentation of a forged passport a key to a prison cell. 
In this work of detecting passport fakes the S.B. man is 
ably assisted by one of the expert “ Aliens Officers” 
appointed by the British Home Office for duty at the 
coast-line ports. During the whole of my detective career 
I never once heard of any den of passport fakers in 
England, though in a café in Rotterdam, which I had 
entered roughly disguised as a stevedore to facilitate an 
investigation, on one occasion I discovered to my amaze- 
ment that I could have purchased passports for almost 
any nationality for a trifling sum of money. 

The method employed by passport-fakers is much the 
game as that used by banknote counterfeiters—highly- 
skilled pen-work, delicate copying under powerful 
magnifying lenses, and ingenious touches to take away 
the “new ”’ look. Engraved plates are seldom used for 
passport-faking, however, as only one passport, or 
perhaps two at most, constitutes an “ order.” 

Now let us see how, only a few weeks after the Marseilles 
assassinations, Scotland Yard tackled the job of guarding 
the Duke of Kent and Princess Marina, the English King 
and Mueen, the Duke and Duchess of York, and the other 
royalties and notabilities who took part in the wedding 
celebration of November zgth, 1934. Come with me for 
a peep behind the scenes. 

Night is ending. Darkness and a chill mist shrouds the 
cold waters of the Thames racing in black shadow under 
London’s many bridges. 
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A little bleak wind blows down Whitehall, slips with a 
lost air round the corner of the Thames Embankment, 
and eddies about an open doorway. The name on the 
portal of that doorway reads “ Scotland House.” 

Inside “Scotland House" men are moving in the 
electric-lit corridors. Grave-faced men, tall, broad of 
shoulder, keen of eye; some consult papers, pausing 
under corridor-lights, some halt momentarily to examine 
the bullet-clips of automatic pistols before thrusting the 
weapons back into pockets. 

Up a flight of stairs, in a room, a bell-mouthed lamp- 
shade throws a flood of yellow light down upon a big table. 

Pinned to the table-top is a huge map. Dotted about 
the map are many pins with coloured knobs and tiny 
paper flags gracing the stems. 

Two tall men lean over the table and the pin-dotted 
map. Their fingers move, point, halt, hover, move again. 
They talk in low tones. Occasionally one or the other adds 
a pin, and makes a pencil note on a slip of paper. 

Outside, the London dawn comes slowly. Stars and 
street-lamps fade one by one. Black shadows turn 
to grey. 

Up over the rim of the world creep the pale fingers of 
morning. Pearl-grey, flushed with crimson. The top- 
most spires and church turrets glint with fire. 

As the rose-light strengthens, gradually a shrillness fills 
earth and sky—-the London sparrows, millions of them, 
are awake. 

Drama in the lightening streets. 

The tramp of armed soldiery. 

The flash of bayonets. 

Sharp words of command, and the staccato clatter of 
hoofs. The ceremonial troops are taking their places 
along the line of route, in readiness for the wedding 
procession. They make a brave show and add colour 
to the dawn scene. 
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London’s anxious millions are astir. Along the kerb- 
sides people who have sat all night huddled on camp 
chairs now straighten up and blink and begin to munch 
sandwiches and pour hot coffee from vacuum-flasks. 

The “all-night ” cafés disgorge hordes of chattering 
humanity, to flood the pavements and angle for vantage 
positions. 

The names are on every lip—— 

“ George.” 

“ Marina.” 

In the West-End hotels pageboys are rapping on doors, 
rousing visitors who have travelled from all parts of 
Europe to witness the royal nuptials. 

At the great railway termini special trains are steaming 
in, with mighty panting sounds from their stunted 
funnels, and the accents of the English Midkinds and 
North Country mingle with the bellowings of porters 
and newspaper-boys crying the early editions. All 
England has risen early this festival morning, and London 
is aflame with bunting. 


In the room at “ Scotland House,” with its table and 
pin-studded map, the two tall men thumb tobacco into 
pipe-bowls and light up. 

One switches off the electric light. The other opens a 
window and sniffs the fresh, cold air, then yawns : 

“God, but I'm tired !” 

The other smiles sympathetically. Both are a little 
haggard. They have been up all night. One of them, at 
this moment, is The Most Important Man in London—~ 
the Superintendent of Scotland Yard’s Special Branch. 
The other is his Chief Inspector. 

Not upon the serried ranks of soldiery lining the streets, 
nor the barking officers, but upon the shoulders of this 
Superintendent rests the tremendous responsibility for the 
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safety of all royal and eminent personages attending the 
wedding of Prince George and Princess Marina. It is a 
colossal burden. 

For weeks past he has been directing the operations of 
his men, creating a vast human bulwark of protection. 
For weeks he has pored over the big map, sticking his 
little pins. From Buckingham Palace to Westminster 
Abbey, and back again, every inch of the line of route 
must be accounted for. 

Every empty house on the route must be marked down 
for surveillance. Every flat roof to which the public has 
access must be charted. Nothing must be left to chance. 

He knows from long experience that there is little 
danger of the flung bomb or the whistling bullet of the 
assassin in this land of England. But there és a danger 
of attempted interference by fanatics, lunatics, and 
ecstatics, who may endeavour to attain notoriety by 
halting the royal lovers to present idiotic petitions. 

The fact that Princess Marina comes from Greece has 
been taken into consideration. There is always the 
possibility that a member of a Balkan anarchist gang may 
try to enter England to cause trouble. But the Special 
Branch, ever silent in its vigilance, has already made 
counter-plans for such rogues. 

In a little much-thumbed, tattered-edged book in the 
“ Super’s ” office is a list of every regicide, anarchist, 
political fanatic, anti-royal crank, diplomat-molester, and 
public-occasion trouble-maker known to the police 
bureaux of Europe. Police officials at all coast ports, at 
all railway stations, at all air termini, have been advised 
and instructed to keep watch for incoming aliens. Should 
a known anarchist gain foothold in the country, a Special 
Branch “shadow” watches his movements day and 
night, and should there be the slightest sign of an “ inter- 
ference” plot, orders are given for the detention of the 
suspect until the occasion has passed. 
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The “ black book ’’ at Scotland House (home of the 
Special Branch and adjacent to Scotland Yard itself) is 
constantly revised and consulted. I have known officers 
of twenty-five years’ standing make final references to it 
prior to an important royal procession. 

During the days before the wedding, as each visiting 
royal person, foreign potentate, or diplomat arriving for 
the ceremony steps down the gangway of the cross- 
Channel steamer or the air-liner at Croydon Aerodrome, 
a plain-clothes $.B, man slips unobtrusively through the 
crowd and presents his credentials to the aide-de-camp. 
From that moment the “ shadow” is on guarding duty 
until relieved, and his is a personal responsibility. He 
must guard with his life, if necessary. 

Special Branch “ royal guardians ” can be armed or not, 
at their own discretion. The usual weapon for protection 
duty is a stout pair of fists—I have seldom had occasion 
for a pistol myself, in all the scores of royal processions 
I have helped guard. 

In addition to watching seaports and airports for 
possible visiting anarchists, arrangements have been 
made for strict supervision in the Thames Basin—that 
region between London Bridge and Tilbury where the 
smaller tramp-ships and trading steamers come trudging 
to moorings with merchandise from Europe—and every 
precaution is taken to ensure that no trouble-maker can 
sneak into the country in the guise of an honest seaman. 

One of the greatest of our royal guardians at “ Scotland 
House ” was the late Inspector Sandercock, my colleague 
for many years. “Sandy,” astute, original, and a 
brilliant anticipator of roguery, knew practically every 
person in Europe suspected of regicide tendencies, and he 
had an uncanny knack of “smelling out” the feeble- 
minded who think themselves entitled to molest royalty. 

It was a habit of his to leave the line of route during a 
Toyal procession, and to gain access to some first-floor 
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window. From this point of vantage he would scan the 
crowds below through a neat little pair of race-glasses— 
then suddenly dive down, eel his way through the throng, 
and more or less gently remove somebody who was 
behaving obstreperously. Sandercock’s skilful preventive 
methods obviated not a few untoward incidents by 
fanatics. 

At the Coronation of King George the Fifth and Queen 
Mary of England, I was on guarding duty, taking up 
position in the Mall (St. James’s Park) at 5 a.m., and for 
many hours I and my colleagues neither rested, ate, nor 
drank, until the procession had returned to the palace. 

On another occasion, not many years ago, I was 
privileged to ride back to Buckingham Palace on Mr. 
Bonar Law’s automobile. Bonar Law was Prime Minister 
and the event was the wedding of Princess Mary and 
Viscount Lascelles. 

How Mr. Bonar Law hated to be dressed up in cere- 
monial clothes! I had been attached to him for personal 
duty during the whole of his Premiership, and knew his 
tastes in suitings to run to well-wom old friends of the 
wardrobe, easy shoes, and ties which his valet tried hard 
to smuggle away, they were so disreputable. 

The motor-car, instead of driving into the large 
Quadrangle of the Palace with the other distinguished 
guests, for some reason followed the conveyance of some 
minor visiting royalty through the garden entrance, and 
we found ourselves in the exclusive royal enclosure. 

A large, pompous and agitated police official in uniform 
popped up, and smiting his brow, asked: ‘“ What would 
His Majesty think?” 

Mr. Bonar Law smiled his gentle smile. He glanced at 
me and in his soft Scottish burr said: ‘‘ Well, Brust, I 
don’t think His Majesty will ever know his Prime Minister 
took the wrong turning——” 

He laughed, and added: “ But as we are in, I think 
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we'll stay where we are.” It is with real regret that I 
record the next procession I attended in connection with 
this great statesman—it was his own funeral service at 
Westminster Abbey, his family having remembered the 
“detective and sent me an invitation to attend the 
obsequies. He was a splendid man. 


Out from ‘ Scotland House,” in the grey dawn of that 
wedding morning, then, went the real guardians of Prince 
George and Princess Marina, to take up duty on the line 
of route. With each S.B. Inspector, a small posse of 
detective-sergeants and constables. All under the orders 
of the Chief Inspector, who was on the spot with his men. 

The Superintendent would remain in his office, seated 
at a desk with telephones all round him, waiting through 
the long hours in a state of high nervous tension for a call 
that might mean “ Something has happened.” It is a 
nerve-racking job, and one that would tax the temper 
of a saint. 

When engaged on line-of-route duty, Special Branch 
men do not mingle or work in conjunction with C.I.D. 
men, whose duties are the usual ones of crime detection 
and the catching of those nimble-fingered gentry the 
“dips” or pickpockets, to whom a gala day is a happy 
hunting-ground. Beyond a fleeting nod or smile to some 
C.D. man whom they happen to know, the S.B. 
detectives do not contact. Their attention is occupied in 
watching the crowd—and there are hundreds of thousands 
of faces to be scrutinized. 

In the event of disturbance, $.B. men must be swift to 
reach the scene of trouble. There is always a danger to the 
trouble-maker, especially in London, where the citizens 
will not stand for any nonsense at royal functions, and may 
give a miscreant rough handling before the detective 
can reach him. 
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Here, then, close at hand, are two examples of police 
guardianship of royalty. The reader may draw his or her 
own conclusions as to which police force employed the 
best methods. For my own part, I will just say that there 
have been many occasions when I and my colleagues, on 
line-of-route duty at a royal function, never caught a 
single glimpse of our royal charge, though the carriages 
rolled along within a few feet distance of us. We were far 
too busy in other directions. An old proverb says, 
“ A cat may look at a king”’ ; but a guarding detective’s 
job is to look wo? at a king but at the crowds near that king. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


MY GREATEST PRIVATE CASE 


FTER long and careful consideration I have at 
last decided to commit to paper the details of my 
greatest case of private detection—the case 

which in my dossiers is marked simply “Carol of 
Roumania.” 

The date on my dossier is April, 1928. I had then 
retired from official duty at Scotland Yard, after eighteen 
years as a Special Branch officer, and was a freelance in 
detection, open for commissions. I wish it to be clearly 
understood from the outset that this was a private case, 
and that in no way was I working for the British 
authorities. 

At this time Caro] of Roumania was an exile, wander- 
ing across the face of Europe with his favourite, that 
modern ‘La Pompadour,” Madame Lupescu. Princess 
Helen of Greece, whom he married in 1921—and to whom 
a son was born in 1923—remained in Roumania, deserted 
by Carol, her baby being proclaimed “ King of Rou- 
mania,” and reigning through the offices of a Regency. 

Madame Lupescu’s influence was strong upon Carol, 
and completely under her spell, he passed from country 
to country, seeking sanctuary. What manner of woman 
is this, who still to-day sways the will of Carol, even while 
he occupies the throne ? She is of medium height, about 
five feet three inches or a little more, and possessed of a 
full figure. Her waved hair is arich, fiery red—a dangerous 
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shade, so the wise men tell us—but the most remark- 
able feature about this most remarkable beauty is her 
eyes. They blaze, now alluringly, now defiantly, accord- 
ing to mood, and are almost jade green in hue. Madame 
Lupescu is a Jewess, with the ripe charm of the women 
of that race. She dresses in the height of fashion, affecting 
tight-fitting costumes to reveal her figure, and is fond of 
silver fox furs. She requires little powder and paint to 
enhance her attractiveness. 

In the company, then, of this leading actress of one of 
the most sensational political dramas of this or any age, 
Carol the exile arrived in England, using his title of 
“ Prince.” He immediately applied to the Home Office 
for permission to reside permanently on British soil— 
England is a famous retreat for exiled Royalty—but his 
application was refused. 

Prince Carol was reminded of the condition under 
which he and Madame Lupescu had been allowed to land 
in England ; namely, that he could stay for two months 
provided that he behaved himself. 

The notions of Prince Caro! and the British Govern- 
ment on the question of right behaviour did not coincide, 
as shall be disclosed. 

In April, 1928, shortly before Carol's arrival, I was 
approached by certain gentlemen in Paris, members of 
the anti-Carol Government in Roumania, with a request 
that I and my private enquiry staff should devote our 
efforts to watching the exiles. I was asked to make 
constant reports upon Carol’s movements. It was clear 
that the Roumanian Government feared a plot to regain 
the throne. 

I accepted the commission. In the month of May, 
1928, Carol landed in England, and I at once marshalled 
my helpers for surveillance duty. The exiles proceeded 
to a lovely mansion in the county of Surrey. 

Naturally enough, with Royal visitors under its roof. the 
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mansion became a scene of interest for sightseers. 
Motorists halted their cars frequently on the road out- 
side, hoping for a glimpse of the Royal lovers. Watching 
the mansion were official police hired to protect the 
exiles, Scotland Yard Special Branch men, and my own 
corps of observers. 

Telegraph messengers constantly passed through the 
gates, postmen with bulky sacks of mail, and glittering 
limousine cars came and went. When Prince Carol left 
the house he stepped at once into a heavily-curtained car, 
screening himself completely from curious gaze. 

My own observers did not relax their vigilance by day 
or night. On May 8th, a Special Branch officer called on 
Prince Carol and informed him that he must make plans 
for departure—but that he might not leave by air. To 
his chagrin Carol learned that the authorities knew all 
about his order for two large air-liners to stand by at 
Croydon Aerodrome in readiness for a flight to some 
unknown European destination. 

The scene shifts to a printer’s factory in a narrow street 
near Seven Dials, in the heart of London. Here machines 
were printing off rapidly a leaflet which nobody there 
understood because the words were Roumanian. As soon 
as the first few thousand leaflets were ready, a messenger 
was despatched with them to Prince Carol. 

1 knew of the coming of the leaflets. My instructions 
from the men in Paris were to get hold of a copy at all 
costs, as it was vital that the contents should be known. 

For me, this was the testing-point of the whole case. 
Could I, or could I not, get a copy of that leaflet ? The 
problem bristled with difficulties. 

I was still grappling with the difficulties when the 
messenger arrived with his precious package, delivering 
it at a kitchen door under my very nose. His arrival was 
coincident with that of a van from a London store, 
bringing food and household supplies. 
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T-saw my chance. 

Hastening away down the road, after some searching 
I located a butcher’s shop, and purchased the finest 
shoulder of lamb in stock. The shopman must have 
thought me completely mad when I craved the loan of 
a stained blue smock and a wooden tray on which to 
carry the joint. Donning the apron, and swinging meat 
and tray up on to my shoulder, I trudged back to the 
house, passed through the gates, and reached the kitchen 
door. 

I tapped. There was no answer. I tried the door, 
pushed it open. Luck was with me. There on the floor 
of the kitchen, cheek by jow] with the groceries, was the 
parcel of leaflets, easily identifiable by the printer’s label. 

It was the work of a few seconds to obtain a few leaflets. 
Just in time I thrust them into my pocket and straight- 
ened up as a servant came to relieve me of the meat. My 
presence, because of the apron, the joint of meat, and the 
wooden tray, was not questioned. If Carol and Madame 
Lupescu enjoyed their dinner that day, little did they 
know that the tall, stout “ butcher boy ” was the founder 
of the feast ! 

The plot was now blown sky-high. Within an hour a 
copy of the leaflet was on its way to the men in Paris who 
had instructed me. The leaflet was the notorious “ Carol 
Manifesto’ addressed to those of his adherents in 
Roumania. Carol’s plan was to charter the air-liners, fly 
across Roumania, and shower hundreds of thousands of 
leaflets upon the country which he had deserted. 

That night Carol went to bed with a “chill.” Next 
moming my colleague of a few months before, Inspector 
Haines of the ‘‘ Yard,” served him with an order to leave 
England immediately. 

In the House of Commons, London, the British Home 
Secretary did not mince his words. He said: “ His 
(Prince Carol's) presence in England is no longer welcome.” 
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Carol's gross abuse of British hospitality had recoiled 
upon his own head. The misbehaviour was not tolerated, 
and two days afterwards he vanished unobtrusively from 
the country with his red-haired mistress, to wander 
again in Europe. I telephoned Paris. My case was 
finished. 

Two years later Carol brought off his coup d’état, making 
a dramatic and picturesque return to Bucharest by air. 
The “ Carolite ” party planted him again on the Throne, 
snatching the Crown from the baby King who was 
relegated to Crown Princehood. 

Princess Helen has the sympathy of the world, and the 
Fascists in Roumania are now led by men calling them- 
selves the “ Knights of Helen,” upholding her cause. 

It is problematical how long the Royal “ eternal 
triangle ’’ of Roumania will continue. Madame Lupescu— 
whose name, translated, is said to mean Wolf—lives in 
guarded seclusion, moving from residence to residence, 
and spending much time with her king lover at the Isle 
of Serpents—the mysterious military post at the mouth of 
the River Danube, said to be infested with venomous 
adders. 

It is said that the Roumanian Jews have pleaded with 
Lupescu to leave the country, as her presence throws the 
darkening shadow of possible massacre over them all. 
Indeed, the ‘‘ Death Squad ” of the powerful anti-Jewish 
Iron Guard organization of Roumania has sworn a solemn 
oath to assassinate her, and at the time of writing the 
situation at the Court is fraught with menace. 

Carol—a Hohenzollern by blood—is now possessed of a 
profound hatred for England. During the short reign of 
his son, the Primate of the Orthodox Church—who was 
Regent with Princess Helen—wished Michael to be sent to 
school in England. Now that Carol is king, the Primate is 
again pressing for this, but Carol will not hear a word 
of it. 
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‘When the Roumanian Prime Minister, M. Duca, was 
murdered in 1933 following an interview with Carol, a 
reign of terror began. There are signs of a new reign of 
terror unless Carol banishes Madame Lupescu, for the 
King’s favourite is bitterly hated by his subjects. During 
1934 powerful forces were at work, endeavouring to force 
Carol to accept the Iron Guard’s ultimatum, to forsake 
Lupescu, to be reconciled to Princess Helen. 

Those who knew Carol's “ Pompadour”’ in the early 
days of her spectacular love-romance, in the days of 
Paris, of the Hotel Claridge and the love-nest at the 
Boulevard Bineau, Neuilly, and who have seen her 
recently, state that she is no longer the proud beauty 
whose magnetic orbs blazed defiance of the world. 

It is whispered that she is growing quieter, more timid, 
pale of face. And the world watches, and wonders what 
will happen next. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE ‘‘ MORRO CASTLE’ MYSTERY 


This was my involuntary exclamation when 

first I glimpsed a startling newspaper placard 

announcing the terrible fire disaster to the American liner 
Morro Castle, in September, 1934. 

I bought several newspapers and read the accounts which 
had burned across the transatlantic cables. ‘ Struck by 
lightning,” said one correspondent. ‘‘ Cigarette Dropped 
by Ship Reveller,” stated another. 

But across four years came ringing certain significant 
words spoken to me by a prominent inspector of the 
Havana Judicial Police : 

“Some day these crazy Labour agitators in Havana 
will strike probably against the tourists who flock here 
all the year round (he said), because they envy visitors even 
the little wealth which makes a holiday cruise to Cuba 
possible. The Havana agitators are the reddest of the 
* Red,’ blindly jealous of all whose purses are better filled 
than their own, enemies of all constituted authority, 
and I am very much afraid that one of these days they are 
going to lash out murderously.” 

This, in my opinion, is the real truth about the strange 
Morro Castle fire mystery, which shocked the entire 
world. I am in entire agreement with the police official, 
for I have first-hand knowledge of the Underworld of 
Havana, and saw enough there to convince me that he 
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spoke absolute truth about the venomous qualities of the 
Communist element of that great cosmopolitan seaport. 

It was in the month of December, 1929, that I went to 
Havana. Retired from duty with Scotland Yard, I had 
handled a growing number of private cases—including the 
coup of the Prince Carol case, in 1928—~and found myself 
an object of interest to certain important men in Cuba, 
who offered me a commission to proceed to Havana for the 
special work of secret service agent, to use my specialized 
knowledge of detective work in watching for crooks 
endeavouring to enter the port for the purpose of preying 
on tourists. 

The request came from the Cuban National Syndicate, 
which, it should be explained, is the great brain behind 
the institutions which cater for touristic entertainment on 
the island. The syndicate controls the Jockey Club, the 
“ Casino Nacionale,” and links with all the big steamship 
lines to attract holiday-makers to Cuba in general and 
Havana in particular. 

The job appealed to me. I accepted, and caught an 
early ship, none too sorry to escape the chill of the English 
winter. The voyage was uneventful, save that my 
presence on board proved extremely irksome to a travel- 
ling card-sharper, whom I recognized and who recognized 
me—to his dismay. I am afraid the unfortunate fellow 
spent so much time trying to discover the reason for my 
presence that he did very little “ fleecing” of unwary 
passengers in the first-class smoke-room. I have heard 
since that he has been arrested and convicted in England, 
and doubtless he deserved every minute of his prison term. 
There are more of his kind “ working the boats ” than the 
travelling public realizes; it is comparatively easy to 
strike up acquaintances on board ship, for there is some- 
thing in the sea air which lulls suspicion and even the most 
astute business man loses some of his land-wariness after 
two days on the ocean. A glib tongue, smart clothes, 
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money to buy drinks, and it is not long before the victim 
is under the spelt and being primed for a “ killing.” 

Sometimes the liner-crooks use women confederates as 
decoys. Sometimes they work in pairs, trios, or small 
gangs. The invariable method is to inveigle the victim 
into a “friendly” game, allowing him to win. This is 
known as “ sweetening him.” When-further games are 
suggested, the victim usually feels in honour bound to 
give his new friend the chance of “ revenge,” and after 
that he is lucky if he walks off the ship at the port with a 
shirt on his back. 

Through the courtesy of the New York police, I was 
furnished with a fairly full list of confidence-men and 
crooks of both sexes who might try to enter Havana that 
winter. In the meantime I had done my best to obtain 
similar information about known European crooks who 
might be seeking a new theatre for crime. As a new- 
comer to the crook-catching game in Havana, it was 
thought I would have more success than private detectives 
already well known at the port. But I was to find that 
the spies of Havana’s underworld had already been hard 
at work. 

A few minutes after I descended the ship’s gangway on 
to Cuban soil a greasy-looking loiterer grinned at me 
impudently, and addressed me as “ Chief.” 

I stared at him blankly, as though I did not understand, 
for my réle was that of a business magnate on a quiet 
holiday. 

Asneer distorted his lips. “ You can’t fool me,” he said. 
“ From England, eh? An ex-Yard man, eh? Bah!” 

He tumed away, and I made a mental note of his 
unprepossessing features for future reference. 

The Cuban police officials, who at that time were being 
scathingly criticized by the newspapers about the vexed 
question of depredations by crooks, were only too willing 
to extend to me the heartiest co-operation, and gave me 
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the run of their “ Rogues Gallery,” from which I was 
allowed to take photographs and descriptions. Thus 
armed, I made a quick tour of the largest cafés and hotels, 
where I picked out a number of people whom I must watch 
during the next few months. 

I was equipped with a formal pass of authority from 
Alfonso L. Fors, the Chief of the Havana Judicial Police. 
Working in conjunction with an English-speaking in- 
spector, Jose de Medina, I began my duties. 

Part of my daily work was to visit the docks and watch 
the incoming liners. Amongst the many ships which I 
saw steam in was the Morro Castle. Little did I think, 
when admiring her beautiful lines, that the magnificent 
superstructure was later to become a blast-furnace for 
human metal. I trod those decks where in the 1934 
holocaust scores fell shrieking in death agonies. I leaned 
against those rails over which so many ill-fated people 
leapt in panic. And I watched as the passengers streamed 
from the ship exits, keeping both eyes open for wrong- 
doers. 

Picture Havana as I knew it, the Mecca of millionaires, 
the focus point of vacation cruises, pet resort of the New 
York business men, “ sugar daddies,” vamps, and the 
crooks who mingled boldly with the influx of cheerful 
holiday-makers thronging down the gangways. 

Lavish was the display of wealth and luxury under those 
tropic skies, gay the voices of the rich visitors lording it in 
expensive holiday attire on the boulevards and hotel 
verandas, ostentatious was the pageantry of shipping in 
the harbour. But on shore, in the back streets which 
house the underworld of shady politics and crime, like so 
many festering sores, were the groups of “ Red” agitators, 
fostering and fanning a seething mob malice against all 
this grandeur and outward show. 

Every side of the picture must be presented. Owing to 
unemployment, dock-labourers and stevedores were being 
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wretchedly paid, and as time passed their lot worsened 
tather than improved. Such men proved plastic material 
for the agitators to mould in their own pattern; the 
converts drank in avidly the glib fulminations against the 
“capitalists.” Blinded by envy, they were unable to 
distinguish between a millionaire and an ordinary holiday- 
seeking tourist. To them all who could afford the sea- 
cruise to Havana were “ capitalists.” 

Circumstances forced these embittered workmen to 
spend their days toiling on and around the magnificent 
ocean liners which daily arrived and departed. From their 
hovels in the slums they came each morning to work as 
baggage-porters, freight-porters, and cleaners on the 
ships, which were nothing less than superb floating hotels, 
furnished luxuriously in the most expensive and up-to- 
date styles of interior decoration, gay with laughter and 
the popping of corks, redolent with the fragrance of high- 
priced cigars. Tramping burdened through the bowels of 
the ships, the workmen saw the great kitchens and their 
cooking pots crammed to bursting with rich foods, smelled 
the tantalizing, appetizing odour of roasting meat and 
fowl]. Small wonder that, hungry, weary, under-nourished 
as they were, such men found the contrast enraging, 
torturing, 

I had sufficient knowledge of Spanish to be able to 
understand chance remarks made in my hearing by con- 
versing labourers. One of the things they muttered about, 
in threatening tones, was the Machado regime; as all 
the world knows, not so long ago they overthrew Machado 
and all his works, Without doubt, another thing they 
discussed and planned was the burning of the Morro 
Castle, hence the disaster. 

Sitting quietly at a table in a little restaurant near the 
docks, I overheard many snatches of conversation 
between Labour agitators. Not all of them knew me for 
what I was, and some ‘jet themselves go”’ freely in my 
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presence. They were intensely bitter against all things 
American ; something of the fierce spirit of the old-time 
conquistadores of Cortez, who first seized and colonized 
Cuba, seems to have descended upon the Havana swash- 
bucklers of to-day. 

I heard whispers of projected sabotage of liners, and 
communicated the news to my friends of the Havana 
police force. In consequence a far stricter watch was kept 
upon liners in dock, which had hitherto been comparatively 
accessible to strangers. 

We instituted a system of surveillance by efficient 
patrolmen, whom I instructed in the guarding methods of 
Scotland Yard’s Special Branch men. The groups of 
unkempt, sullen out-of-works who usually dawdled about 
the piers and landing-stages were kept away, and I am 
certain that these precautions delayed for a number of 
years the blow which later was struck at the Ward Line 
steamer. 

Since the Machado riots in Havana, the police have been 
occupied with a tremendous pressure of work, and I can 
quite see that a slightly relaxed surveillance at the docks 
could have given the ‘ Red” fanatics the chance for which 
their warped minds longed. 

I remember one warm night when the Mauretania 
docked at Havana. As was customary, I attended the 
disembarkation, scrutinizing the passengers, and after- 
wards some officer friends invited me aboard to 
dinner, 

Stars were shining in the night when at last I bade my 
genial hosts farewell and strode down the gangway to the 
landing-stage. 

Reaching the stage, I paused to light a pipe and take a 
final glance around. Not far away there loomed in blue- 
black gloom the massive hull of a steamer of the United 
Fruit Line’s “ white fleet.” My pipe-bowl was clogged, 
and I lingered to scrape it clean. Refilling, I was just 
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going to light up, when I saw a man sliding out from the 
shadow of a pier-shed. 

His coat-collar was turned up. His hat-brim was pulled 
down. He carried a smal! attaché-case in his right hand. 
And he made his way, silently, swiftly, towards the United 
Fruit liner. 

This looked suspicious. I decided to challenge him. 

He was walking so fast that I was forced to break into a 
trot in order to catch him. He heard my thudding feet, 
took one glance over his shoulder, and ran for it. 

It is a point of psychology known to most detectives 
that the man who runs is usually “ up to no good.” An 
honest citizen would have stood his ground, and asked 
me what the devil I meant by chasing him. 

I jerked out my police whistle and blew a shrill blast, 
hoping for the appearance of some official who might 
intercept the prowler. 

In his confusion, the man dropped his case. I failed to 
brake, tripped over the case, and stumbled. By the time I 
had picked myself up, the prowler had vanished. 

Not without trepidation, I opened the case, wondering 
whether inside I should find an infernal machine. The case 
proved innocent of bombs, but it did contain a thick wad 
of printed literature, pamphlets and manifestos addressed 
to Cuban workers, advocating the overthrow of President 
Machado and campaigns of violence against the American 
tourists. These pamphlets and certain documents inter- 
leaved with them were sufficient evidence to enable the 
police to catch the owner of the case, who was subse- 
quently incarcerated in the prison on the “ Isle of 
Pines.” 

Another instance of the anti-American campaigns of 
the Havana “ Reds” came during my days there, when 
the police discovered that they had fiooded Cuba with 
spurious hundred-dollar American notes, in order to 
discredit the U.S. currency. Many thousands of these 
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“ fake bills” had been circulated before discovery, and 
even the biggest banks had been duped by them. 

If any fact emerges from the welter of conflicting 
evidence in the tragic case of the Morro Castle fire, surely 
it is that there are madmen abroad in the world to-day. 
This is the only description one can apply to those who 
would cold-bloodedly and deliberatedly send a shipload 
of human beings to such a dreadful doom, 

The murky byways of politics attract men with warped 
minds. Any political detective can tell true tales of the 
machinations of such fanatics; some of their insane 
exploits make the highly-coloured imaginings of the 
fiction-writers seem like childish fairy-tales, Filled with 
intense hatred of all constituted authority and stable 
systems of government, at times they give an innate 
savagery full rein, justifying their atrocities by saying 
to their consciences that it is all for “‘ The Cause ’—a 
glib title which cloaks the creed of ' Down with Every- 
body else, and up with Me!” 

Such are the men who, in my opinion, fired the Morro 
Castle ; it would not have been very difficult to plant the 
men on the ship as members of the crew; they might 
even have travelled as passengers, their fanaticism leading 
them to risk death and take a chance on getting away in 
one of the first boats. Looking back to other liner fires, I 
have no doubt that similar motives actuated the firing of 
the monster French ship L’ Atlantique and also the Georges 
Phillipa. There is reason to believe that the burning of 
L’ Atlantique, an unsolved mystery, inspired the Morro 
Castle crime ; terrorists are ever quick to note the success 
of some method employed by other terrorists, and often 
act on the principle of “' if it has been done once, it can be 
done again.” 

Let us hope, therefore, that the men behind the attack 
on the Ward Line ship will be tracked down and punished 
for the mass-murder, lest other crimes of this nature 
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follow. At the time of writing (spring, 1935) in Havana, 
the hunt is still on, and the secret agents are diligently at 
work, risking death in the Underworld for the slightest 
whisper which may lead the police to the killers. But the 
secret of that identity will not be wrested—if wrested it is 
—without bloodshed. Men who will fire a liner full of 
passengers do not scruple to “ bump off ’”’ an inquisitive 
police spy, when they find one. 

Thad to laugh over a minor incident which occurred one 
day. An opulent individual dressed in the height of male 
fashion, with excellent cigars ready for his “ friends,” struck 
up acquaintance with me in the lounge of the hotel where 
I was resident. He chatted of this and that, gradually 
growing more and more cordial, and finally in a burst of 
confidential generosity offering to “ put me on to a good 
thing,” because he had taken to me as a man and a 
brother. 

I was supposed to be a business man on holiday, my 
name being “ Mr. Glenister” to him. Wondering just 
what kind of confidence trick this shark was going to 
spring on me, I thanked him with solemn politeness, and 
said I was always interested in a proposition of this kind 
—which was the truth ! 

He led me in triumph to the trap, a sumptuously- 
furnished office in a building a few blocks away, where 
behind an ornately decorated desk sat a most benign and 
Pickwickian gentleman, who shook me warmly by the 
hand. Chit-chat followed. The two rogues told funny 
stories. We all roared heartily—nobody more heartily 
than myself. No talk of the “ good thing ” yet. I began 
to wonder when the proposition would be broached. 

Then came the knock on the door. [ saw the plan now. 
They were waiting for another confederate. And here he 
came. In walked a “ con-man ” whom J knew, and who 
knew me. I had had dealings with him in London, to 
his cost. 
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“ Allow me,” said my host, suavely, to the new-comer, 
“ to introduce to you my good friend, Mr. Glenister.”* 

“Your ‘good friend’ be damned!” cried the new- 
comer, glaring at me. “‘ Mr. Glenister nix ! He’sa dick!” 

I jumped to my feet, prepared for a fight. But the three 
crooks shot out of that office and down the stairs like 
diving ducks. I picked up the telephone. It was a dummy. 
I was still chuckling all the way back to the hotel. 


CHAPTER XXV 


A “SHADOW” AMONGST THE SHADOWS 


N retirement from Scotland Yard, it was appro- 
priate that I, so many years a police “ shadow,” 


should be invited to take myself and my experi- 
ence into that region of shadows, filmdom, In the studios 
of several large British film companies I became technical 
adviser on matters of detective and police scenes. 

In these days of realism in screen art it is essential that 
the details of police court scenes and reproductions of 
tooms in Scotland Yard should be absolutely accurate ; a 
thousand and one queries regarding police procedure, 
methods of detectives, habits of crooks, speech of crooks, 
and even the buttons on police constables’ tunics, were 
placed before me to answer. 

Here in the land of shadows I met the great detective 
novelist Edgar Wallace, peerless master of the mystery 
story, when J was invited to advise him and the producer, 
Mr. Walter Forde, regarding the filming of Wallace's 
finest story, The Ringer. Edgar was a grand man to work 
with, utterly unspoiled despite the tremendous publicity 
which attached to his name, and as friendly with the 
lowliest messenger boy and odd-job man of the studio as 
he was with the directors of the film company. 

He was a stickler for realism, insistent that everything 
be “ just right,” and held frequent consultations with me 
as the various scenes were immortalized on celluloid. 
In the matter of the uniforms for his actor-policeman, 
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Edgar was very particular. It is, of course, a fact that the 
London Metropolitan policemen are as carefully measured 
and fitted for their uniforms as any Guards officer. 
Police uniforms for film actors are hired from theatrical 
costumiers, and sometimes very queer-looking ensembles 
were seen. I remember “‘ E.W.” grinning as he saw one 
pseudo-policeman whose girth at the waist was so 
tremendous that he could not button his tunic. “ I guess 
his chest has slipped,” chuckled Edgar. “‘ We'd better 
send him to Savile Row to be refitted! ’’ Another com- 
ment came over a rather plump comedian who was playing 
the part of station sergeant—‘‘I've always heard that 
‘Old and Mild ' was the favourite drink of the Force, and 
our friend there certainly looks as though he has thrived 
on it—he’s ideal for the part !” 

Sometimes at the end of an arduous day “ on the set,”” 
with the fierce heat of the great arc-lamps beating down, 
with wires like writhing snakes about the floor to trip the 
feet and fray the temper, with the staccato hammering 
of carpenters making up scenery, the cries of the producer 
and his assistants for “‘ Quiet, please /” the alternating 
periods of uproar and tense silence, everybody in the 
studio from Wallace downwards would be irritable and 
jumpy. 

It was in such moments that Walter Forde would stroll 
to the piano, a smile on his lips, and, standing there, begin 
to knock out a soothing tune. Beginning with a dreamy 
waltz, a pleasing succession of chords, he would speedily 
work up into a jolly, rollicking syncopated medley, a 
tripping, trickling medley of laughing little notes that not 
even the most peevish face could withstand. Then Forde's 
feet would begin to tap, and still playing at amazing 
speed he would start to dance in time with his music with 
a dexterity that set the whole studio smiling and won 
praise even from the critical Wallace. 

Ending with a superb, crashing finale, he would turn 
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round all smiles. The difficult situation was eased, and the 
work continued with renewed zest. It was a touch of real 
genius. 

The Ringer was, of course, a talking-picture and a very 
fine sample of the audible film, but in pre-talkie days I 
acted as crime adviser to Henry Galeen, who produced 
one of the last great “ silents ” at Elstree studios. I played 
the part of a Chief Detective-Inspector of Scotland Yard in 
a film called After the Verdict, and advised and acted in 
The Crooked Billet, The Song of Soho, and Dupont’s 
famous picture Piccadilly, with Anna May Wong and other 
famous players who starred in this screen version of 
Arnold Bennett’s story. 

Had Edgar Wallace lived, without doubt he would have 
become one of the greatest British film producers. At 
lunch one day he outlined to me an ambitious project 
which he had in mind, whereby every play of his would be 
filmed and the screen versions released simultaneously 
throughout the English provinces to coincide with the 
London premizre. 

“ The provinces,” said Wallace, whose schemes were as 
forceful as his vision was wide, “ feel—and rightly so— 
that they are being neglected in the matter of film 
releases. Look at the present system of releasing. For 
months tremendous publicity is given to the new star 
feature film, The critics plaster its virtues across the 
newspaper pages. The hoardings scream its coming. The 
country waits for it. And then—what happens ? 

“T'll tell you,” he continued, answering his own 
question, ‘‘ A London cinema gets the ‘ first run.’ The 
film is exhibited in the capital for a month, two months, 
three months perhaps. And the provincial audiences wait, 
and wait, and wait. Then another London cinema secures 
“second run.’ And the provinces wait several more weeks. 
Naturally they feel ‘ sore.’ Why should the Londoner get 
priority over them ? It is the devil of a system for causing 
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discontent—and there is not the slightest reason why 
simultaneous issue should not be made right through the 
country ! 

“Tam confident,” he added, “ that my own system, if 
it can be achieved, would give nation-wide satisfaction. 
The good people who live far from the capital would feel 
neglected no longer. The man in Bristol, the girl in Peter- 
borough, the old folks in Glasgow—can’t you see the 
gratification on their faces on finding their local picture 
house absolutely up-to-the-minute with the very latest 
star film? From the box-office point of view it would 
pay hands down ! ” 

A pity he did not live to see his dream realized. Perhaps 
some other film producer, still alive, will realize what 
Edgar Wallace was driving at, and remove the provincial 
pinprick. 

Few people who saw Wallace-made films understood 
how much the production owed to the author himself. 
In Hollywood his technical knowledge of camera-angles 
and lighting effects won the admiration of the studio 
experts. 

During studio days I escorted many film celebrities 
round London’s Chinatown in search of local colour for 
crook dramas. I was able to show Edgar Wallace a few 
dives and dens he had never seen before—and his know- 
ledge of the Underworld was deep and wide—and he made 
frequent entries in his note-book, for future reference in 
constructing stories and film scenes. 

Wallace's precious little note-book was stolen from him 
during one of our underworld jaunts. A pickpocket 
“lifted” it while we were having a “quick one” in a 
famous hostelry situated in the West India Dock Road ! 

To say that Edgar was shaken out of his usual non- 
chalance on discovering his loss would be to put it mildly ! 
But his sense of humour conquered his wrath. The note- 
book was recovered by the late Detective-Inspector Hall 
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before we left the district, and Wallace picked it up at the 
police-station. 

That famous character actor, Gordon Harker, who is 
thoroughly at home in Cockney crook parts, actually 
speaks in most refined tones when not doing the “ Gor- 
blimey ” stuff before the cameras and microphones. He 
has a blind terrier which is always on the “ set ” with him, 
and which is known to almost every studio hand in 
England. Gordon is an amazingly deft conjurer, and while 
resting between scenes would sometimes hold the interest 
of the entire studio staff with an impromptu exhibition of 
sleight-of-hand tricks, enlivening the procedure with 
sly jokes which burst around him like bombshells. 

At the Twickenham studios, Sybil Thorndike told me 
that once when her famous husband, Lewis Casson, 
should have been hard at work learning a new part, he 
was discovered busily engaged in taking his son’s motor- 
cycle to pieces ! Lewis Casson, it seems, is never happier 
than when tinkering with machinery and finding out just 
“how it works,” 

When we were making the Song of Soko film, starring 
Carl Brisson and Donald Calthrop, the producer was that 
energetic American expert, Harry Lackman. Harry 
wanted a scene showing the acquittal of the prisoner (Carl 
Brisson) at the Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey, to be 
given some Yankee “pep.” He wanted to stage a 
hilarious occasion, in which Brisson was to leap from the 
dock amidst wild acclamation and fervently embrace the 
beautiful heroine. 

I told them it would not be true to type, and that the 
British film audiences would laugh derisively—as a 
Scotland Yard officer I attended many trials at the Old 
Bailey, where the atmosphere is ever one of sane decorum. 

“ Oh, hell!” ecxlaimed Lackman, ruefully. “ But what 
about theatrical licence?” 

I still stuck to my opinion, and finally Carl Brisson.and 
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Donald Calthrop persuaded the ardent American to be 
Moderate. 

There was plenty of fun and laughter in the studios. 
The joke was on me one day. Acting on location in 
St. John’s Wood for Mr. Galeen, I was playing the part 
of a disguised detective. Now Scotland Yard men, when 
disguise is necessary, never adopt beards, false moustaches, 
and eyebrows, or make-up ; their practice is to adopt the 
clothes of the character they wish to represent. For 
instance, on duty “‘ tailing” an East End murderer, a 
Yard man will stop shaving for a few days, buy some 
smelly old second-hand corduroy trousers and tie the 
knees with string, wear hob-nailed boots, jam an old cap 
on his now frowsy-looking head and slouch round the 
district where the suspect is quartered, looking like a 
typical buck navvy or bricklayer’s labourer. 

In this fashion, I was “ disguised,” and was slouching 
round in accordance with script instructions. I was about 
to be arrested by a zealous young police-constable who was 
still “wet behind the ears,” when up strolled none 
other than my former colleague, Chief Inspector Berrett 
{of Gutteridge Murder Case fame), to enjoy a hearty laugh 
at my expense ! 

In the film Piccadilly, I both advised the producer on 
crime angles and acted the part of a police sergeant. 
Anna May Wong was the star, and I was greatly impressed 
by her personal charm. Courteous, polished, she always 
had a ready smile for everbody and was never haughty 
and “ upstage.” 

When the film Atlantic, showing the sinking of an ocean 
liner, was made at Elstree, the torrential rain and wave 
effects were achieved with large tanks of water and much 
spraying of hose-pipes. Whisky was provided to check 
colds—and it was amusing to see red-nosed veterans of 
the super brigade constantly volunteering for a ducking, 
with a furtive licking of the lips. “It’s worth it!” I 
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heard one man say, as he rushed dripping from under the 
hose spray for the tenth time! 

Real drama came into the world of acted drama at the 
Gainsborough Studio at Islington, North London. I had 
been engaged as Crime Adviser for the filming of The 
Crooked Billet. Mr. Carlyle Blackwell played an important 
part as chief crook, and a host of supers were hired as 
“ detectives.” Part of my duties consisted of teaching 
these supers just how real “ dicks ’’ conducted themselves, 
and the very first time I lined them up for an inspection 
I recognized a face. The third man in the row, offering 
himself as a Scotland Yard sleuth, was an “old lag,” a 
habitual crook who had been through my hands years 
before ! 

The shock of the meeting was mutual. I blinked. He 
blinked. Then we both smothered smiles. 

I did not give him away. He came to me afterwards, 
told me he was “ going straight,” and that this was his 
present means of earning an honest living. ‘‘ Dam’ 
funny I should get the part of a London ‘ busy,’! ain’t it, 
sir?” he said. He grinned, and added plaintively— 
“Strike me pink, if anybody ought to know anythink 
abaht ‘ busies' it’s me!” 

He did, in fact, play his part very well, and afterwards I 
was able to get him work as a super in several films. I 
have often thought about him since, and wondered how 
he is “ making out.” It is not easy to work one's way 
back on to the straight and narrow path after one has 
wobbled off it ; prison hangs like a black shadow over the 
ex-convict ; he may get a job, but let some jealous 
or spiteful acquaintance reveal his former record to the 
boss and he is shot out without mercy; time and again I 
have seen that happen. 

Prison life induces a severe inferiority complex. The man. 
feels ashamed after his first conviction, and a hang-dog air 

1 “ Busy "—thieves’ slang for detective, i.e. ‘“ busybody.”” 
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is his heritage—unless, of course, he is one of those rogues 
with the cheek of Old Nick, whose game is bluff. I am 
speaking of the ordinary man who has been tempted and 
fallen. With this mental attitude it is difficult for him to 
face up squarely to life. Always he works—if he can find 
work—in fear of denouncement and dismissal because of 
his past. If any man needs a helping hand it is the first- 
time ex-convict, and I for one would not deny him a lift 
if he was playing the straight game again. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


POLITICS, CRIME, AND THE FUTURE 


HE wheels of Time are turning, the years are 

reeling past, old gods decay and new gods rise 

to power. What does the future hold for politics, 
terrorists, crime, crooks, and policemen ? 

No longer “ official,” my réle now is more that of 
onlooker than participator in the unceasing drama of 
political police work. Perhaps an onlooker sees most 
of the game. Perhaps he only thinks he does. But one 
who in a minor capacity has brushed elbows with the 
history-makers of his generation may be excused if he 
ventures, from his contact with events, to draw certain 
conclusions, 

Politics. Europe has set herself back to 1913, and is 
again an armed camp, brisk with espionage, swirling with 
under-currents of secret diplomacy, undergoing trans- 
formations vast and far-reaching. We have already 
witnessed the triumphant return of the Saar to the 
German fold, hailed by the Nazis as a visible sign of the 
glorious dawn of the New Era. Austria is the next step— 
Austria, which, linked with Germany, would establish a 
tremendous joint power right in the very centre of 
Europe. But the other Powers lift warning fingers: 
“We will guarantee the solus position of Austria,” they 
affirm vehemently, as when, following the murder of 
Chancellor Dollfuss in 1934, Italy massed her armies on 
the frontier, lest Hitler grow too ambitious. To the north, 
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that bone of contention the Polish Corridor remains, 
relict of the Treaty of Versailles, a corridor which may 
one day prove the pathway to mass destruction far worse 
than any witnessed in the Great War. 

France rattles her sabres. Belgium strengthens her 
frontier forts. Russia trains her women and children to 
handle rifles, builds up a colossal air force, and keeps her 
mouth shut. In the British Isles rumour is rife and 
argument constant ; scaremongers cry : “‘ Wolf! Wolf!” 
painting that wolf in Teuton colours, curdling our blood 
with horrific prognostications of germ-bombs rained from 
the skies five minutes after sudden declaration of hostili- 
ties; in the cafés and clubs young men are casually 
talking of the “ next war,” pondering idly as to whether 
they would go to fight or not ; the peace-loving public 
shudders, or is apathetic, over every new political 
assassination in Europe—* Remember Sarajevo,” say the 
business men speeding from Suburbia to the city on the 
morning trains, “ this assassination might prove another 
excuse for somebody, you know,” and they rustle their 
newspapers, those newspapers which present every hue 
of public opinion, from choleric bellicosity and flag- 
waving empirism to vigorous pacifism. So Britain argues, 
and wonders, wonders and argues, all the time carrying on 
stolidly and, generally, hoping to the Lord that some 
damned fool of a politician won’t make a mess of things 
and embroil her in other people’s battles. 

With such conditions existing, and seemingly likely to 
exist for some considerable time, until at some distant 
day the European melting-pot either simmers down to 
cautious amity or boils over, with all this uncertainty 
and unrest abroad there will be much hard work for the 
political police officers, Doubt breeds danger, and 
guardianship is going to be even more difficult for the 
detectives of the future than it has been for myself and 
my colleagues. Terrorists and anarchists are well aware 
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that no greater blow can be struck at an existing regime 
than by killing its ‘‘ Strong Man”; the danger of assassi- 
nation is, and will be, greater for European dictators than 
for the Kings they represent. 

Science is the weapon which the terrorists of the future 
will not despise. It may be that before long the great and 
famous will be subject to attempt at murder by a form of 
“Death Ray”; it may be that, to counter the menace, 
“protective rays ” will augment the human guardians of 
kings when they move abroad on public occasions, proving 
an “aura of safety” which would nullify harmful rays 
directed at the Royal person from the crowd. 

A problem which is common to all countries, and which 
needs far keener attention from the police bureaux, is that 
of illegal possession of firearms. The automatic pistol 
is now the favourite weapon of the terrorist, being less 
bulky than a bomb and light to carry. In Belgium it is 
comparatively easy, after a few careful enquiries, to 
purchase a good automatic pistol for a trifling sum. I 
have been offered very modern and well-made pistols on 
the water-front at Antwerp for the sum of a pound a time. 
T asked the vendor whether he had any more. He replied 
“hundreds,” and Jed me furtively to a room in a slum 
street where I saw a veritable arsenal. Automatics, 
revolvers, and the sawed-off shotguns and sub-machine 
guns favoured by the American gangsters were on sale. 
I asked the man to whom he sold most weapons. “‘Sailors,”’ 
he said. 

Here is a point for Port Police. Seamen have unusuat 
opportunities for smuggling forbidden weaponry ashore. 
Under present systems of search, it is impossible for the 
Customs officials to tooth-comb every seaman when he 
lands. An automatic pistol can be hidden under the arm- 
pit, does not bulk largely when in hip-pocket or jacket- 
pocket, and will even fit snugly into a reasonably-sized 
vest-pocket. 
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In my opinion the Dockland of London is the scene of a 
great secret traffic in pistols, smuggled into the country by 
seamen. With growing frequency the newspapers record 
shooting affrays by London gangsters. Policemen are 
fired upon. The weapons are coming from somewhere, and 
I am certain a comb-out of the East End and a strict 
watch over the docks would reveal the source. 

During my service at the port of Dover, on one occasion 
a man was caught smuggling ten of the smallest automatic 
pistols I have ever seen, packed in a false bottom in his 
suit-case. It took the lynx eye of the Customs official to 
note the shallowness of the bag within, compared to its 
exterior dimensions. 

Laxity in the matter of firearms control is simply asking 
for trouble. While crooks and terrorists can obtain 
weapons, you may be sure they will do so, and—sooner or 
lJater—use them. International police co-operation is 
essential to check the secret traffic in arms, and the sooner 
real action is taken in the matter, the better. 

Looking into the future, I foresee a National Detective 
Force for England, under one administration, adequately 
staffed, equipped with the fastest cars obtainable, with an 
Air Division provided with speedy scouting ‘planes and 
autogyros. At the present time, the English police system 
is parochial, each unit developed locally, and one police 
force has no jurisdiction in another force’s territory. 
This should be abolished. Fast motor cars have made the 
crooks mobile, and smash-and-grab raiders have been 
enjoying unusual opportunities during the last ten years. 
A job can be pulled off in London at noon, and by tea- 
time the raiders are unloading the loot in Sheffield, and 
vice versa. It would not be correct to call such crooks 
“ London bandits,” or “ Sheffield bandits” ; the truth is 
that they operate anywhere and everywhere throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, and wise gang- 
leaders, after pulling off a successful raid in Bristol, say, 
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transplant themselves, their cars, and their men to 
Glasgow for a couple of weeks, where they are unknown, 

The best detective brains in the country, at Scotland 
Yard, are but seldom requisitioned by the provincial 
police forces. Only occasionally, when a peculiarly 
baffling murder mystery arises, is the Yard called in 
to help. But murders are things, in the main, quite apart 
from habitual robbery and organized bandit-raiding ; 
the murder motive is usually a problem concerning just 
two people, such as a man who wishes to rid himself of an 
enemy or a tiresome mistress, a man who wishes to cover 
up some defalcation and must close the mouth of one 
likely to cause him trouble, a man goaded by thwarted 
passion, or greedy for insurance money. Habitual crooks 
in England seldom commit murder; they are too busy 
transferring other people’s property into their own 
pockets, and have no desire to court publicity by killing ; 
a killing by one member of a gang is looked upon with 
dismay by the others, as likely to lead to an uncovering 
of all their activities. 

I believe, then, that a National Detective Force, 
starting with England and gradually extending to cover 
the British Isles, is a vital necessity for crime fighting and 
prevention. I urge this inauguration as a move long over- 
due. Let us have done with dozens of small police forces, 
let us obviate the chances of jealous hands-off-we-can- 
handle-this-just-as-well-as-you attitudes between pro- 
vincial forces and the Yard, and fight the crooks as they 
themselves operate, on a national basis. 

A police department which I should like to see intro- 
duced at once is a“ British Bureau of Missing Persons,”” 
equipped and working on the lines of the Missing Persons 
Bureau of the New York Police Department. The crying 
need for such a unit was brought sharply home during the 
investigations on that most sensational criminal case of 
1934, Trunk Murder No. 1. In endeavouring to discover 
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the identity of the unfortunate girl whose dismembered 
torso was found in a trunk at Brighton railway station, 
a list of missing young women was compiled by Scotland 
Yard. As day succeeded day, week followed week, the 
total rose to close on 2000 vanished girls. The shocked 
public had never dreamed that such a condition of affairs 
existed. 

Of the missing 2000, by intensive effort the police 
officers were able to trace 732 by the month of October, 
1934, and an extraordinary insight into the question of 
why girls leave home was obtained. It was found that 
nearly all the girls had gone away voluntarily, some to 
escape irksome parental restrictions, some to seek happier 
homes, some lured by the glamour of footlights and film 
work ; some had been betrayed by men and hid themselves 
in shame; some had fallen on hard times and were too 
proud to tum to parents for aid. Never before had Scot- 
land Yard tackled such a gigantic task as the tracing of 
these missing girls. Many times the enquiries made regard- 
ing a single girl rose to the number of fifty, involving wide 
travel and constant probing by the detective concerned. 

If Trunk Murder No. 1 had never happened this search 
would not have been made, this information would not 
have come to light. 

Why? 

The reason is that at present, in England, a missing 
person receives about the same amount of police attention 
as an item of lost property. 

The usual routine work, when a person is reported 
as missing, is as follows : 

Details of height, colouring, clothes, distinguishing 
marks, name, age, etc., are taken down by a station 
officer, and the description is circulated to other police 
units. Enquiry officers make the usual calls on hospitals, 
workhouses and institutions where lost people may 
eventually arrive if they fall on bad times. If the pre- 
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liminary investigation fails to reveal the missing person, 
the matter is kept before the police, but no intensive work 
is done on the case. 

In New York, highly-skilled detectives of the Missing 
Persons Bureau undertake such searches. This is their 
sole job. Each man may have several investigations on 
hand at the same time, but he does not “ let up” on any 
single one until he has, to some extent, satisfied himself 
as to the fate of the vanished individual. In consequence 
of this specialized activity, the New York police are able 
to keep “ tabs’ on the activities of many White Slave 
traffickers who might otherwise escape observation, and 
much good preventive work is done. 

In 1930, I was for a time in touch with the Missing 
Persons Bureau in New York, and was privileged to 
glimpse the intricate workings of the system. State-wide 
activity commences as soon as any person is reported 
missing. I happened to be in the offices of the department 
one day when two agitated Polish parents came to report 
the strange disappearance of their daughter. Instantly a 
“national message” was flashed across the U.S.A., and 
before evening a report came that the girl had been 
located at Chicago by Central Bureau agents, and was 
being detained by them until her parents could go to 
fetch her home. The man responsible for her disappear- 
ance, a White Slaver, was arrested, 

My mission to New York at that time was to serve a 
Russian with a writ from the Royal Courts of Justice in 
London. I had no idea of his whereabouts in the U.S.A., 
save that he was somewhere in the vicinity of Manhattan, 
He was not registered at New York as being a Russian. 
The result of my enquiry can be summed up as follows : 
Liner docked 12 noon; Bureau of Missing Persons at 
work at 2 p.m.; Russian located by nightfall. 

There is a strong possibility that White Slavers and 
blackguards of that ilk may become bold at the non- 
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discovery of the Trunk No. x murderer. A bureau after 
the New York pattern would prove a national blessing to 
England. There is no misery greater than that of mother 
and father for a lost loved one ; it is the wearing anxiety, 
the terrible uncertainty that rends the heart. If our own 
officers were not handicapped by the antique machinery 
at present in use, hundreds of detective officers would not 
have had to suspend routine activities to make enquiries 
in tracking the 2000 and more women reported as missing. 
We cannot blame any individual officer for this state of 
affairs, but only the system which has not progressed in 
forty years. Let us see something done, and quickly, 
about this great and growing problem of the legion of the 
missing. 

In the years to come, far greater use will be made of 
women detectives. The National Detective Force may 
include a Women’s C.I.D. staffed entirely by women. 
Already there are signs of a growing need for a depart- 
ment of this type, for of late years women have entered 
the more daring and desperate branches of habitual 
criminality to such an extent that Scotland Yard has been 
forced to set up special committees to study the problem. 

Many of the women crooks of to-day are the result of 
what is called “the higher emancipation of woman 
brought about by the Great War.” The young “ flapper ” 
of 1918, who at the tender age had the cold nerve to drive 
lorries and ambulance wagons through shell-fire and under 
dropping bombs, is now the mature woman who finds it 
quite easy to drive a car for her male accomplices during 
a smash-and-grab raid. 

In burglary and house-breaking, women offenders 
prove particularly difficult for the police to catch. Every 
woman to-day carries a fair-sized handbag—quite large 
enough to acc »mmodate a miniature set of house-breaking 
tools, pick-locks, master-keys, and small drills. Longer 
tools can be hidden by attaching them with clips to the 
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stem of an umbrella, which, of course, is never opened 
for rain, only for robbery. Women are less liable to 
suspicion than men, when seen by a policeman loitering 
on the stairs of a block of flats. Moreover, women glove 
their hands by instinct ; primarily this is a matter of 
vanity, to preserve the whiteness of the skin, but it lessens 
the chances of capture by the unconscious leaving of a 
damning finger-print. 

One of the most troublesome specimens of the woman 
burglar was known to the police for years as “ The Seven- 
Day Domestic.” Her modus operandi was to secure a 
position as cook-housekeeper in one of the large houses 
which abound everywhere in the Victorian fringe of 
suburban London; during the period of tremendous 
industrial enterprise, from 1850 to 1900, the merchant 
princes coining fortunes from jam, hats, armaments, tea, 
meat canning, beer, and Stock Exchange gambling, 
built for themselves great mansions in the more rural 
districts of South, West, and North London, buying up 
land lavishly and constructing solid bourgeois palaces ; 
the growing tide of red-brick boxes boosted by jerry- 
builders as “ highly desirable” for the housing of the 
newly mated young, swept out and swamped the big 
mansions, leaving them like so many rocks jutting above 
the seethe and boil of an irritating social surf; in later 
years these huge dwellings, long since deserted by the 
merchant princes, have been turned into boarding-houses, 
whose proprietresses are constantly in need of really 
efficient staffs: to such “ prospects’ went the  Seven- 
Day Domestic.” 

Fake testimonials praised her in glowing terms. ITEM: 
How many ladies, engaging servants, check up on 
testimonials to-day? Laxity in this matter sometimes 
leads to a rueful awakening. 

She was, by the way, an excellent cook and an efficient 
housekeeper. She was even more efficient as a crook. 
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Invariably, after the first week’s “ trial,” she informed 
her mistress that the place was not exactly what she had 
anticipated, or did not suit her health, and left, deaf 
to all entreaties. During the following week that house 
would be broken into, and stripped clean of everything of 
real value. So thorough were the “‘ clean-ups ”’ that in 
most cases the police assumed the job had been done from 
the “ inside.” The ex-cook—who never touched so much 
as a spoon herself—had made a complete inventory of the 
place, drawn plans showing the exact locations of silver, 
house safe, mistress’s jewels, if any, etc. Her husband, 
head of a clever gang of burglars, found his work laughably 
simple, smooth as silk, How much safer than the often- 
risky old-time method of courting a genuine domestic 
servant of the house with the idea of gaining information ! 

Professional women shop-thieves are growing in 
number, and give the authorities more difficulty than 
any other species of Crime Queen. Only those police 
officers who have served in the West End of London, 
in the immediate vicinity of the great stores, know the 
amazing extent of the nefarious practices of these women, 
and the ingenuity of the daring subterfuges adopted to 
cloak the theft of shop goods. It may sound like a fairy 
tale, but women shoplifters have even been known to get 
away with a radio-gramophone | 

Here is much work for the smart woman detective of the 
future. The big stores already employ “‘ house detec- 
tives” (often female) of proven efficiency, but the 
departments are many, the arcades vast in extent, and 
human vision is limited. Four acres of floor space is too 
big a handicap for even four detectives, during the “ rush 
hours,” let alone one. 

I see the Women’s C.I.D. training special squads of 
women and girls in the Prevention and Detection of 
Shoplifting, and, later, drafting them or loaning for 
service— plain clothes,” of course—with one or other of 
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the big stores. With stores growing larger every year, 
the years ahead may see a need for a woman’s detective 
squad, numbering maybe a score, attached to every 
leading store. 

Women crooks seem to have far Jess trouble than men 
in disposing of their plunder. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties of police work is to locate the women “ fences,” or 
receivers, who dispose of the goods stolen by professional 
shop-lifters ; even when discovered, it is usually well- 
nigh impossible to secure evidence to convict, so nimbly 
have they got rid of the loot. 

Life is tending every day to grow more and more 
sophisticated. The influence of the cinema has revolu- 
tionized feminine outlook, habits, speech, and dress. I 
see a tendency for the woman crook of to-morrow to 
enter the highly-profitable field of confidence-trickery in 
greater numbers. Rich old gentlemen must be on their 
guard! I know of a young woman who for upwards of 
nine years, and until recently, made a fat living out of a 
trick fairly new to this country. She resurrected the 
story of a wealthy spinster who died one hundred and 
thirty years ago in the North of England, supposedly 
leaving vast sums of money and large estates. The 
spinster had been an actual person, and died leaving 
about {200. She discovered this after some careful 
ferreting in old records. Then she traced as many 
descendants and distant relatives of the old lady as she 
could find ; the more distant the relative, the better the 
chance of success. To each she went, smiling, the bearer 
of good tidings, chattering glibly and with enthusiasm of 
fortunes in the offing for them, mentioning the hard 
work she was doing in probating the spinster's will, Who, 
thus charmed and Inred, could refuse to contribute 
expense money towards such a laudable occupation ? 
Dozens of very distant relatives were duped, the fortune 
had now been imaginatively increased to some £750,000, 
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and the affair had assumed alarming proportions—so 
much so that one old man, who had paid up heavily to 
the trickster, sought my advice. 

It was a private case which interested me greatly. For 
three months I moved about in the English counties, 
checking up, investigating. In all, I collected two dozen 
“wills” and several ancient-looking documents called 
“ trust deeds.” The unconscious irony of that “ trust ” 
made me smile. For all were forgeries. In some cases 
the paper and ink was less than five years old, yet some 
of the deeds were dated 1779 ! 

I had unmasked the girl crook, but when I asked the 
victims to prosecute, without exception they refused. 
“You can find somebody else to advertise themselves as 
a Prize Mug, but not me, thank you!” This is an 
attitude of mind which frequently prevents the authori- 
ties from making an arrest. Many and many a crook is 
walking city streets free as the air, simply because of an 
understandable but, from the police point of view, not 
very helpful reluctance of victims publicly to admit 
having been “ fooled.” 

Sooner or later that girl will try the trick again ; next 
time she may be caught. That is where every criminal 
comes a cropper. The pitcher goes once too often to the 
well. In the long run the Law always overtakes the wrong- 
doer. 


If I have learned anything in a quarter of a century of 
detective work, it is the truth of the statement made in 
that last paragraph. Crime does not pay, in the long run ; 
and once started on the downward path, few, if any, ever 
make the run a short one; temptation to repeat a 
successful coup is constant, and therein lies doom. 

The saga is sung, the tale of my adventures as a 
“shadow” amongst the shadows is told. Fate set me 
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on a stage where vivid things happened, where history 
was made; conscious as I am that my hand is more 
accustomed to the feel of the pistol and police-whistle 
than the pen, yet I venture to offer my story to the 
public, hoping that the memoir may provide a truer 
conception of terrorists, assassins, crooks, and detectives, 
for those who have hitherto known them only through 
the medium of highly-coloured romance. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 
I GUARDED KINGS 


THE MEMOIRS OF A POLITICAL POLICE OFFICER 


By Ex-Detective Inspector BRUST 
(late Special Branch, New Scotland Yard) 


With an Introduction by 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Jan Macpherson, Bart., P.C., K.C., MP. 


“Do not envy the crowned heads. Born to the purple, they are also 
born to be dogged by shadows throughout life—shadows which 
threaten and shadows which shield, sometimes merging in mad 
confusion. This is the story of my life amongst the shadows. . . . 1 
guarded kings . . .” 

‘Thus does Ex-Detective Inspector Harold Brust begin one of the 
most fascinating memoirs ever penned, the powerful and compelling 
story of two decades of thrills as a police guardian of the great and 
famous. High Adventure is the keynote of his intimate and revealing 
glimpses of King Edward the Seventh, the Prince of Wales, Ex-Kings 
Manoel] and Alfonso, King Caslos of Portugal, King Albert of the 
Belgians ; enthralled we sead how Inspector Brust guarded Mr. Balfour 
(“The Premier with Five Lives”) on the Wat-time British Mission to 
the U.S.A., how he caught “Bridgman Taylor”, Germany’s mastez- 
spy, how he overpowered a regicide at the British Embassy, Lisbon ; 
graphically he tells of the doorstep dramas of No. to Downing Street, 
of Secret Service perils in Havana, of bullets which parted his hair in 
Dublin during the Irish “Trouble”. We find him chatting with Foch 
at the Paris Peace Conference, guiding Edgar Wallace through 
London’s Underworld—with laughs and gasps galore every inch of 
the way. 

“I Guarded Kings” goes with a speed and rolling development 
which catries the reader breathless from chapter to chapter. It is 
vivid, it is glowing, and best of all—it’s #rxe! 
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PIRATE HARBOURS AND THEIR SECRETS 
By BASIL FULLER and RONALD LESLIE-MELVILLE 


Mucu has been written upon the lives of pirates, but nothing has yet 
been said about the secrets of the Harbours where the sea rovers 
sought relaxation and sanctuary, and where they sometimes concealed 
their plunder. ‘The authors have made an exhaustive study of their 
subject and they tell the story of many amazing and unknown Jairs, 
not a few of which are located within the British Isles. 

The idea of writing this interesting account of the romance of 
famous and infamous pirate harbours occurred to the authors when one 
of them happened to meet a half-caste who claimed to have running 
in his veins the blood of the men who, a little more than 200 years ago, 
founded a harbour which became perhaps the most amazing refuge of 
sea robbers that the world has seen. It was founded upon the 
principles of Sir Thomas Moore as laid down in his famous Utopia. 
1n this astonishing harbour drinking, swearing, and all unmannerly 
behaviour were forbidden. Yet the colony was supported solely 
upon the proceeds of fierce piratical forays. Equally astonishing is 
the story of another, which served as the base for a series of fierce and 
protracted conflicts similar in many respects to those ancient wats 
associated with the name of Troy. Both had as their origin a man’s 
love for a beautiful woman, ‘These and many other equally interesting 
pirate harbours are here revealed in full. 
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MURDER 
By DR. H, R. OSWALD 


With an Introduction by Earl Russell 


Tue author, a qualified doctor and barrister, has been Deputy Coroner 
to Luxmoore Drew, Danford Thomas and Braxton Hicks, holding in 
that capacity over 3,000 inquests. In 1902, he became Coroner for 
South-East London, his predecessor’s death having been hastened by 
work on the “Princess Alice” disaster, when 600 people were drowned 
in the Thames. 

In a lifetime of legal work, some of the most sensational murder 
cases of recent years have passed through his hands. 

This book, however, is more than a simple biography. It is a 
csitical examination of the subject of a murder, illustrated by cases 
and details known to the author. It is an account of various famous 
murder cases illumined with brilliant glimpses into the human side of 
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the murderers, and supported by an able analysis of the Law in connec- 
tion with murder, and suggestions as to its adjustment and improve- 
meat, 
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SICKLE OR SWASTIKA 
By Mrs, CECIL CHESTERTON 
author of “My Russian Venture”, “In Darkest London”, te. 


Tre fundamental contrast between Germany and Russia lies in the 
return to feudalism by the former, and the amazingly modern mech- 
anism of the latter. 

This book describes the economic, social and psychological 
reactions under the two contrasting forms of government. In both 
cases the individual is subordinate to the welfare of the nation. In 
Germany the caste system affords little scope for the development of 

ersonality, but in Russia, where the author describes life on the 
Mectivist farms and the amazing renaissance of Soviet culture, no 
limits are set to the attainments of man or woman. 

The two forces of Collectivism and Fascism occupy at the moment 
the world’s attention, and the battleground of the two contending 
influences is Austria, The author shows the astonishing divisions 
that exist in this country ; the peasants who desire a Nazi regime, the 
nobility and Jandowners who plan a return of the Hapsburgs and the 
Socialists who work for State ownership. 

The ultimate fate of this cockpit of contending theorics and 
Desonete emotions must have a determining influence in European 

fairs, 

“Sickle or Swastika”—-which of these significant symbols will 
triumph in the world of to-morrow ? 
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GREAT AFRICAN MYSTERIES 
By LAWRENCE G. GREEN 


UNsAPPED coasts and remote tropical backwaters, strange peoples 
and weird events—these, and the experience gained during years of 
wandering by air, land and sea form the material of this unusual work. 
Mr, Green’s true stories will be new to English readers. He writes of 
the drums that send messages up and down Africa ; of diemonds and 
other hidden wealth and treasure ; of lonely isles in African waters 
and the odd characters of the forgotten places. Many a queer and 
startling legend is traced to its source. In his restless search for 
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material, the author travelled right round Africa and through the 
Belgian Congo. He has seen most of the territories of Southern 
Africa, from the old “Cape of Storms” to the copper mines of Northern 
Rhodesia. The result is something entirely different from the ordinary 
African travel description, the tale of big-game hunting or historical 
survey. It is Africa from a new angle, full of rich contrast and with 
a strong thread of adventure running through the whole work. 
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IN QUEST OF SHEBA’S MINES 
By FRANK E. HAYTER, F.z.s. 
Ma. Hayrer, who has visited Abyssinia four times and had unrivalled 
experience as a big-game hunter there, sets forth an account of a 
most adventurous expedition in the little-known country : a search 
for the legendary mines whence came the riches of the Queen of Sheba, 

A story such as Rider Haggard might have dreamed but the author 
vouches for its truth although he has had to alter names of various 
places and people. 

During a most hazardous trek lasting some twelve months the 
author actually discovered ancient caves and gold workings which 
he claims to be the site of Sheba’s Mines. 

Apart from the story of the expedition itself the descriptions of 
native customs and habits make very interesting reading ; particularly 
the account of the native method of calling or frightening off lions 
by the sounding of a bamboo trumpet. 
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CANNIBAL COUSINS 


By Capt. JOHN H. CRAIGE 
author of “Black Bagdad” 
“Canntpat Cousys” is more than an intimately personal history of 
Haiti. 

It is full of the same colourful material which lead Marquis James 
to call pLack BAGDAD “The finest narrative of personal adventure 
written withia the memory of the generation now living”. 

In it Captain Craige tells more of his fascinating stories of the 
superstitions of Haitian peasants and the poetic and passionate vill- 
ainics of the Haitian politicos: of the Prime Minister who sank the 
biggest ship in the Haitian navy to get a half million deficit off his 
books ; of the cast-iron Pantheon, ordered by mail from France ; of 
the way Smedley Butler got the Haitian-American Treaty signed ; of 
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the Customs official who was considered 2 model because he scrupul- 
ously sent one sbird of all customs receipts to the National treasucy | 

‘Then there is the Marine Occupation. Was it right or wrong > 
The author, without personal bias, analyses Haitian temperament 
and Haitians with common sense, logic, irony and humour. 
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THE LIFE OF H. M. STANLEY 
By FRANK HIRD, o.n.z. 


author of “Victoria, the Woman’, “Rosa Bonheur’, ete. 
Tus is the first official and authorized Life of H. M. Stanley. No 
existing book shows the profound effect upon subsequent history of 
his explorations which opened up Equatorial Africa. 

Stanley has been described as the “last of the adventurers”, Hc 
made world-history of which this generation knows little or nothing. 
His life was a thrilling adventure from its beginning unti) his ath 
expedition—the relief of Emin Pasha, His tracing the Congo from 
its source to the sea was one of the greatest feats in exploration, His 
discovery of the source of the Nile settled an age-long problem, 

Much of the material for this official Life is drawn from Stanley's 
journals, notes, diaries, and a mass of correspondence with the 
leading soldiers, explorers and statesmen of his time, by the kind 
permission of Captain Denzil Stanley, the explorer and Lady Stanley's 
adopted son. Its aim is to remove the misrepresentations which still 
cling to Stanley’s name ; to show the immense value of his work, now 
unknown and disregarded ; and to give a portrait of the man as he 
really was. 

The correspondence of King Leopold of the Belgians throws an 
entirely new light on the founding of the Belgian Congo State. 
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CANADA TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
By BASIL FULLER 
The well-known traveller and member of The Canadian Geogra- 
phical Society 
‘Tree is little doubt that Canada is the country of the future. As 
the world’s granary, the resources of Canada have so far been little 
more than tapped. She has gold fields now coming to the fore which 
will cause the Yukon, and possibly the Rand, to appear insignificant. 
She has by far the greater portion of the world’s known nickel supply. 
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Her oil resources, recently investigated in British Columbia and also 
in the North West Territories, promise tremendous possibilities. 
But the Canadian is not yet fully aware of his own good fortune. 
When he matures sufficiently to realize the power thatlies at his owndoor 
the world will receive many surprises, That day is now close at hand. 

The purpose of this book is to state the facts both as regards the 
Canadians selves and their country. 

The author deals with the people from the human point of view 
and during the coutse of his recent tour he had facilities, rarely 
available, for interviewing prominent men, visiting factories and secing 
the life of the country in all its aspects. 

Optimism is the keyaote of this book which is written ina fresh and 
zestful style and should command the attention of all discerning readers, 
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TIME OUT FOR ADVENTURE 
By LEONIDAS W. RAMSEY 
Ulustrations by J. Anthony Kelly 
‘Tuas is not a guide book, although it is full of valuable and picturesque 
information. It is the happy record of two men, an advertising man 
and an artist, on a vacation in search of adventure. 

Aguascalientes, Guanajuato with its pantheon crowded with 
ancient and modern mummies, Mexico City, Yucatan with its Mata 
ruins, Tehuantepec where the most beautiful of all the native women 
carry on business while their men idle in hammocks, bandit attacks 
by moonlight on Sierra Madre trails, tropical orchids and chattering 
parrots and serenaders under sefioritas’ windows, ail these they crowded 
into a few vivid weeks. 

Mr. Ramsey’s narrative is illustrated by Mr. Kelly’s sprightly 
drawings and also by sixteen pages of unusual photographs, 
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WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. vo, xvur 
Edited by A. N. MARQUIS 


Tuts new volume contains concise, up-to-date biographical sketches 
of 30,000 of the most notable /ving Americans—Men and Women— 
in all parts of the world. 

Tr includes as nearly as possible, sketches of all those Americans, 
together with their present address, whose position, activities or 
achievements make them of general interest, telling just the things 
every intelligent person wants to know about them. 
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Every sketch has been carefully revised, and brought down to 
date. There is scarcely a biography in the book which has not been 
altered ot amended in one or more particulars. Removals have been 
noted, deaths recorded and nearly 4,000 entirely new sketches have 
been added. 


Sige 94 * 7h inches. Cloth. 2,620 pages. 2 guineas net. 


JUNGLE DAYS 

By R. St. G, and NORAH BURKE 
Tus book is, as the title denotes, an account of many years spent in 
the jungle, where the authors encountered almost every kind of wild 
beast—tigers, pythons, wild dogs, man-cating crocodiles, man- 
killing bears, a panther which destroyed more than five hundred 
human beings, a leopard which was killed by a native armed only 
with a stone and, as a contrast, a turtle which was caught on rod and 
line. 

Tn addition, the authors have a fund of interesting material to 
relate about snakes and snake-charmers, gold washing, forest fires, 
fishing, rogue elephants and camp life in India. 

Mr. R. St. G. Burke was in the Imperial Forest Service in India, 
and he has collaborated with his daughter (who is the author of 
"Dark Road”) in writing the fascinating trae adventure story which 
is lavishly illustrated by Mrs. St. G. Burke’s excellent photographs 
of big-game hunting and jungle life. 
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FAR EAST 
By MADELEINE C. MUNDAY 
author of “Gypsy Hear?’, “The Coast Road”, ete, 

Tue author tells in a lively manner of Chinese and Japanese myths 
and customs, she records happenings grave, gay and dramatic, and 
contrives to give an illuminating picture of life in the Far East without 
touching on politics. Not everyone sees with spontancous vividness 
and describes graphically; in this book these two qualities are 
enhanced by excellent and unusual photography. 2 

A “San Michele” of the Orient, enticingly illustrated. Madeleine 
C. Munday writes with extraordinary vividness, her picturesque 
narrative style combines with a gift of friendliness and a true journal- 
istic flair for information to make a most attractive book of autobio- 
graphical travel, 

Demy v0. Fully Ilustrated. 153. net. 
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The Grey Poppy 

The Scarred Wrists 
Staring Eyes. 

The Wedding Guest 


Frampton—of the “Yard” . 


We Ride the Gale ! 
Widon’s Oats . 
Valiant Journey 
Vestal Virgin . 

Brief Rhapsody 

Heart, be Still. 
Accident in Piccadilly 
Deceptions 

The Easter Guests Mysto 
Out of the Dusk 

Lone Vale . 

The Thirteenth Chine 
Road Royal 

The Black Fear 

Where the Sun Turns . 
New Novel, 
Flash of Scarlet 
Heartbstones 
Mountains of the Moon 
Starlight Rapture 

‘The Golden Star 
Mistress of Paradise 
Murder of an M.P. 
Without the Option 
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Angus MacVicar 
George Lancing 
Richard Goyne 

D. H. Landels 
Florence Lawford 
Frank Hird 

; V. M. Steele 
T. Arthur Plummer 
: Mary Julian 
T. Arther Plummer 
Emilie Loring 
‘Warner Fabian 
Clive Dalton 
Arthur Meeker 
Phyllis Ramsay 
Isabel Wilder 
Hilda Willett 

F H. L. Victor 
John Knox Ryland 
Elisabeth Stancy Payne 
Anna Lambrecht 

. 1. C. A. Jacobs 
Elizabeth Burgoyne 
John Halstead 
Grafton Burnard 
Mona Messer 
Florence Bone 
“Elisabeth Stancy Payne 
G. Munro Turnbull 
Edith Nepean 

L. Noel 

Florence Bone 

B. H. Homersham 
Anne Hocking 


